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AU'n-lOR’S NOTE 


I WISH \y> ax'knowhxlg'c the kincfiie?iS of Mn T. J. 
Wfsi-: in ahowinL*' me access to Ids private 
Lil)rary at: ilampstead, also to iht^ late Mr* 
Rora-Ji Ikopkn wlto ix^ad ifa;. MS, Ijelore lie 
ciital, aad to Oiaiik the Ofllcials of llie Readirig 
Roraii at the Ih’iush Miiseiini, the IMleiaii 
Library at Oxi<>rch and the Loudon IdlnMi'y; 
for all tlieir councsy and assiKtauce in toy 
ii‘search(‘s of the ixaiod. 

I woulil also like to uieuiitm that f fully 
realise the Play as it stands is loo leny;ll}y for 
Seu'^e Ih’odnetkuH and would rccjuire t<> be cut 
e o u s i d e ra b ! y i h ‘for e p r e h( ‘ ri t a t io i u 

A Mbu 'iVt'atineru has al,s<> been done, and 
may ht* ribfaiu(*d on applieation ljy any f’iloi 
Clomfuiny iuterestcd in the stthjec!;. 

E LM A DANG ERFl E LI) * 

SoENARis'rs f;rn,, 
l]7 VieTr)Ru\ Si'REK'ia 

London, S.W.o 
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CHARACTERS 


BY^iSl!E Shelley. 

Dr. Bethel. (A Schoolmaster) 
E'FONIANS. 

pAi«KE. 


I,)r. Keate. (iicaxlniaslcr) 

Sir Huf-Lley, (His CJrandlalher) 

Me. TiMcrriiY Sheij.ky. (His Father) 
'Mrs. Siiklm-y. (flis Mother) 

I'JJ/.ABETII SH.r,LLFA^'| * 

Iis Seaers) 


Heli.fn Shelley 


/ 


HaRRIETF fiRLAlL (HlS CritEsia) 


lliOMAS Jl'FFEItSON H.C,.>GCL 

A Si:;or:i‘. 


Mr. Si,.ATrKR. (A Bookseller) 
The MAsaiHi. 

Feit.ows. 


Se.iiooixaRiA. 

llAHHiE/r 'WLSi'iiRoaKiL (His Wile) 

Miss I'Iawees. (A Scfi<K>’hnistiess) 

!*4;i:/A 'WKYrimooKiL 
LANOi-OlllL 

C’liiRisitiL fA Maiti) 

i.AN0LOlil>'s l/'RUmiAS. 

ISiiv Misses I)anc:eh. 

William CSohwin* ('llir VVriier) 

Mrs* CioI'J'WInl (HisSrcoiiil Wile) 

Jane; (Ci.aire} CT.aremont; (Her Diiiightfr) 
Fanny Imlav. (His Str|>D;tygtsier) 
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.'Mary \A^>RLs'n''jN?f.cRAf''r . I'ii-- 

Da,iis:^litfr) 
iNNKEEPia^. 

IX)RD BYRi)N. 

Fletcher. (His Vain) 

Pc>LiiX)RL (ills italiuf'. Phy,\i<-iaR ■ 

Italian C ^ .\rdeni'',r. 

Elise. (A Swiss Maid 
Maria. (A Maid) 

Mysterious Lai>y. 

Countess Ieresa Ckicxiiou . 

A,llegra. (BvixhPs and dairy's ithikl) 
Count Guicicioij. 

Emilia Vivianl 
Thomas Mi!;dwin. 

Edward Williams, 

Jane Williams. (His Wife) 

EDWARi:> John Trelawnv. 

Taafe. (An Irishman) 

Tita. (Byron’s Servant) 

Leigh Hun'e, 

Marianne FIunt. (His Wile) 

TlloiwiON IriliNT. (I'lKTr Son) 

Their Children. 

Captain Roberts. (A Sailor) 

Saiidrs. 

Health Officer, Soldiers, Speci'Ators^ 
Ladies, Genoese, l:>rc. 
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Acrr ONE 


Sf.iEN'E 

!. 1 H,K ('’.i,<,,tis'n':Rs AT Eton 1809. 

H. Tit!,: ,1 )RA\V).^•c:-RO(■)^( A'I’ 1‘iE!,!) PtAc:i;, 

Horsham. iHot'i. 

ni. SH!-i,t.i:y‘s Rooms ah' UNivERsri'Y tloi.- 

IKdl . Oxi'UKDj l8l<t, 

Acr I wo 

I. Mr;-, I'l xNiNo's At.'Ain-.MV for Vo!'n«; 

E.\iJif.s. (A apuam, iHii. 
il. SuRFJ.rA's l.,oi)oixos IN (;i.,t,nu;ii S'I'rrkt, 
EwNiM iitm, i8ir. 

III. Shru.ky’s r.om:iiNo.s in CIonky SxRKE'r, 
York, iSii. 

ACTE 'lURiiE 

i. Pari OCR or tih-. (iouvviNs' Hocsk, Skin- 
NKU StRW-.T, LoNtHtN, jw V, !lil4. 

11, Salon ok Dkjlan's “HAti-.l ok l'An- 
<;t.KTLRHK, ", S^IOIILRON, S\vrrZ!'.Rl,.ANl'>, 
Sommer, iSRj, 

HI. Shkllky’r Rooms ,\t Skw Bono Stri-'kt, 
Bath, Octoukr, iBifi. 

A(.;T FOl!R 

I. f’ARI.Oim OK THE OoOWtNs'' lloOSSi, SKIN- 

NER .StuwiT, l.oNrioN, Decemukr, iSifi. 

11. Saj.on t,sK LifUi) Byron’s at La 

Mira, Italy, Simmer, 1819. 

10. Sai.on of Shfllky’.s Trk Palazzo 01 

t^HLSA, [*ISA, SfRINO, 

n 



ACT FIVE 

1. SaI.DN of ShEU.KY’s CIaSA MaGNI, f.l'RICI, 
Spezzja, April, iB-i'-*. 

11. Salon of Bvio'^x's Palazzli Laxfranc;iil 
Pisa, .fri.v. \H22, 

in. Terracf. Of THK ( !asa Magxi. Lkrigl, 
Spk/./ja, .JlIAL |8;?LL 

IAa Sea-siiorf off Via Regou'k Tlsg.;\xv, 
AL'GI’ST, 
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ACT OXE 


SCENE I 

T H E n LOIS T K R S A T E T 0 N , A t' T V M N 
I 8 0 9 

'riME ; Ajh'ififm in Autumn. /l,v the curltiin 
(tsoid'i. SiiKi.M'A', fi mitli of St'ivnkni, is dhmvmd 
dfatviii!i a firdr on the j^rmmd in the I'mtH <f Ik 
(.i'mrtji'ird. ilo tltrn pvtm somo alaihol into a samn, 
sets jii'i: to it, and kgins mantirig tlmninh ik jltmm 
mid .'imoki', 

S!!)'.lu;y ijnnntkdly) ; “ J)ou!)lt.’, double, toil 
and trouliie. . . , Fire burn and cablron 
Iniiihlc ! ” . . . Demons of air and fire, arise 
now Iroin the iianie and smoke ! . . . 

fDit, Bk'i’HK!., hh Tutor., a dull SclmidimiUrr, 
mill liw “ initt " of the Stitool, siiddmly tippem 
along the Qmkrs, 

1)k. Bcthel {.tlopping dead) : Shelley ! . . . 
What in Heaven’s name are you doing? 
StiRLLEY : Raising the Devil, sir. . . . Wouldn’t 
you like to .sec him ? 

Dr. Bethel {shocked ) : Certainly not. “"But how 
are you trying to raise him ? 

SttfiLLEy : By drawing a inagio circle mi the 
ground, setting fire to this alcohol in a saucer, 
and incaniing through the flattie. 

Dr. Bethel {puzzled ) ; But why do you want 
to raise the Devil ?— Haven’t you enough proof 
of his existence in the world already ? 
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Shelle'^" (inmiealij) : AiripU:*. Wt se'*fn him as 
a Gciidenian — a 'nnd a Swindler ! 

— But I waut to produci! him out of’ilit* idui'iierits 
—to see if he has a IkkiC tail, and sting ! 

Dr, 'BiernKt. : A most uTipItatsatU idea. . , . 
Quite enough |■)e^ple pn'jdun^ liiiu alrc'ady, 
williout the ait! oi' the <*icineuts. 

Shelley : But titose are uidy persiuial Devils, 
—This is tlu‘ ruid old Gent lei rtati ! 

Dr. Bethel : Wliat's this deadly leMiking 
instruouau 

[He tmdies rm fttrh'imi j(^r, tmd Jhlls kifk fm 
ffTr/eiXe a shock from ii. 

Good Meavtms ! ... It luvirlv lot^k iiiv luuid 
of!' 1 

Shelley (immiilf) : Gf <a,>ursf‘ it did. li was 

meant a liighly tinirgcc! Ja'yckm jar. 

Dr, Betoel (mgrily) : Voidve uo' right Co ha,vt‘ 

such dangerous things in your possession.- I 

forbid you to use it agaim— 'You must destroy 
it at, once. 

Shelley {/mrror-sirickm) : OIp but sir, it ;eaK 
most expensive. . * . I savecl U}) my pocket 
money to buy it I 

De, Bethel (fmniy) : I canh. help ihat-^ Yotir 

Father shouldnh, givi; you mcm<ty for studi tilings. 
Shelley : He doesn’t.-— He gave it to me for 
the tuck-'Shop.— But it’s iiuich more stimulating 
than food. 

Dtt. Be:the:l {s€mdjf) : To you no doulit. Bin 
I consider it a most murderoas instrument.. 
I shall report the whole matter to die l"ieac:i at 
once, and he will deal with you siiinmarily. 
Shelle:y (siuhbmnljp) : If ymr think yoifrc going 
to frigliten. me mt of my cheiiiirial ex|K*riineiHs, 
yoif rc ^ very much mistaken, sir. ' 

Dr* BuTimL' {mnimustf}'i I will leave, that to 
.Dr., Kcate.— As you know, lie is quite ciipabic 
of frightcniiig anybody' out of aaytWng I 

H , ' 



Dr, Bethel strie^es angrilj mvfiv 
ihroiigk iiw Cli^uicrs. 

SiiELLEY {to hhnself) : Not me !— If he flogs 
me between every course of his dinner-'-'-as he's 
in the hal)it of doing ! 

IHe is about to continue his incaniaiions^ lohcu a 
small Etonian spys him through the Cioisiersy gives 
the word io another Bojy who whispers and giggles 
with hiniy ikeu signals to other stray liionians mho 
are iounging about the Cloisters, They pass the tvord 
"" Shellky” F/rte Halloo ! . . , Shelley !” 

Hvi* DroNiAN {whispering from hackgromid of 
(Jioisiers) : 'llierr lie is, the .Madman I , . , 
2 HI,) IvroNiAN : What on earth is !k' dicing ? , , . 

3RH Etonfan : Raising llie DtAil, I expect*' 

like, when he put. gunpowder in tha.1 old H'ee I 
1ST i:;ruNii\N : But what can he wa.}H' with iht; 
Devil ?'-”-\Vhat\s tlie use of Him, ;uiyway ? 

2 Nt> iiTONiAN : .How w^ill lic get Hioi laid again, 
if lie doc.‘s raise .Idini f . , , 
pm ivroNiAN : Don’t be ducken-lK’arted !— ' 
\VeMl raise Hades for him first, 

1ST IvroKiAN : L(‘i:’s bait him. — We always get 
a risi^ out of liim ! 

,2Ni> Ei'onian : Ckmu* on,, Genticmen ! -Lay 

hands on lilin, the Aiheisi I 

f I'hy rmk out on Shelley, while more Ei'onians 
join ihim^ and iky all surround him, 

3111) Etonian : Now w<*%a-‘giityou,yt>iiiuariia,€ I 
4TI1 t>roNiAM : We’ve* ix,>rnered you now ! 

5111 Etonian : Yot.! txTnh 'escape from us ! 
SiiKiJ..EY : What do you want with img 'any- 
way ? Can’t, you hfave me alomt ? 

1ST fh’oMiAN : No . . . lieeause yeafre mch good 
bail I ' ' 

Shelley : Can’t you Vm busy? . . . 

ETONIA.N : Yes, with your lililiy black 
magic.! . , 



I'ir'xr',--; : \Vr'H lirij, jli-'n 




V. ;f ?2 Vni 


vyjt, i" ‘ '} *■ ('ifc IT' I'Olilid 

; riifsr /,'!'.f:’f;/ !:hn 


^ Lui^f S^‘i; 


'r ;tnv* 



f !■: < 

ia\' 


< a : ; 



f/i h:} 

7, H/'XY, 

w, hScK: 


:Ur/ 


'■X' Sun 

: M' V, 


fili 



th f:,d 

j,f 

,v 


Uijou! ! 

V / ,'f?' t - a'/ 

ii 

} 

■ > • 'S nV: 

i Assa^o 

ii;- ! ', 

ipr Ivj-: 

'X] 

i\x: A'". 


'1 i:ai 


f /r. , 


.!-N'l> IvniXIAX : A<;s!,sit» voutsrH'l 
'''li i.u.Y ; 1.),, ^,, 1 ! \v,jm !(. kill ntf, \.,ii l.rutfs :' 
■;:«!> i'.roxiAN : W,- shr,M!diri rnii.d 'l . . . 

■rru IvruxiAx : V.„r,i i,.kr a In, nf kiili,..;. dni.', 

K 'l^n/'v ! 

yuii:u,i.:A‘ fi , a Af:d. in nthir h:jtd : ; i*d kill 
y ni tii-s! UiHtigh ! ii’ any uii van lnii«:h m<-, 1 11 
«iunl<T him Jirst ! 

■)Tir ETt„i\'iA.N* ; Spittii'f i 

isr , Etonian : Atin-ist ! 

ICTo.N'tAN : MadTnaii i . . . wiilmm a, Jiai ! 

:jKt> Etunian: Haw ai him, Iws ! . . . ;u 
! • . . at him < . . . 

hmi tm him, am! fwifhini: 

»m, hhuhtmig his Jure. Mad with fun, Kniojav 
inis hark, dfjrnditig himrif. 

4'rM Etonian : "ritke iliat ! 

;pT| i'jTONk^N : AikI fll.Tt ! 

!ST E-i-onian : And that ! 

limu,Hv : You blatkguartis !---ril irai h you ! 

• . . {Siumir/ji). 

vuur Devi! iinw' (<» hrlp 
you:’ ' 

;iRi} IvroNt.VN ; Ciall oiihiin uow, ii‘ymi can 
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4*'^’ ’i.tiiii' I ir'nd> ai:tl 

P 1 M ; :■> P ^ . 

: !^Li,:.r4ir:i;rr ! . . . liinv 

'7PP /;5 /pp'- Snrt I ()^:: 


1 !-'•'■■- VP ' - ■■^;;^,^y : i ’ 

4 ■' ■ 

P'P ?V V.,,,.,,;,,. ,,. . !•■.! 

|. ;r V'tP' ! . , , 

: ! (I uo w »'4s(* !,(,« the ne*xi hs»y ulio 

cl;iP', 2^» V'Uf ji 3ii< ! 

!:.,v>XiAV ; ]'•. iluii a liirrai ? , , . 
aril i'\;'«'.\:,\r; ; I ti.ar via a Pat:kr ! 
lkV;:Ki: :,47r a:;: h:m.'r(r\ Ail righl f f’li fakr 

Virii *.-4i : 

IPAiaa:' y- SHJ-.ia.FvV /var wiJk /a'v 

iasHci. SiinM:,v ay f.:rjf stalls a pcriLpjf*^ 

inf 4 :V 

pAi'-Ki': ' /^av'ipj; : ['>lapi you! . . ♦ 
ja,hlrd I'iH' liaud with your lioasfly 
{auikrnfp' ! , . . 

Siiijj/i-'^" -Irumplumih] : I rufaru to! Vou*vo 

ilraio "arirso ui nif* lir'lrirr runv, ry'cpit 

BuiltoN ! 

i'^AiPKi- ijkimllpji hark) : Bully yourself !•■■• 

I vr DtuKiAK : Hriiie !■ ■■■ 

'2KM Ivri.'iNiAN : Swinr !■■■ 

*'}tm Ivr'oNiAN : ,Mu<lniar} ! - 

.fill lvri:.i>i'iAN : Orvil ! 

Packe (/lifiww/y; : Yoini f,}ay idr liiis !- You 

*!iiiiPygi?t off/Scot Free. I ''Ail toil the ileacl 

■ '^"-YoiPlI gel Sacked f'br itils I 

J1l)ii. IlfcTiiEE and Dn. Keai’e imue km mtUk 
mg^ih. wimif Srene Jhmi khmd u PM tar. !hy 
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t!Oi.O i'oifli: JortViiJy!. .1)R. Kl-'.A'i'K .’V t'i 

set (ijifrce 

Dr. Keate Ur^\^.()-) : X'ery "Dut yi}n 

don't neeci to inroi'U'i uie, iXu'-.kr.---! )r. 
and I ha\"e witnessed the wlioir proceed inys. 
[77/e Bays /all back ,slh'cp:shh. 

Lei: me see your hand, Pack?;* ?— IX,„»oh ! ti mt'ie* 
scratch, !— I don't hiow wiicii yi>ij’re whii:iLiiy 
a,b(nit ? , , . 

Dr. Betiiki. (ivkispcriNi:) : Me wrr-. :tlwa\,s a. 
Sniveller, sir. 

Dr. .Kkatic Iseirrciy) : So l\ w«,a5idi .serin.- 

Give int‘ ,Penkn!ie, She! icy. 

S,HEij;i‘W (Jwidiag Inu-k) : It’s my own |,iru|'iin,iy, 
sir. 

Dr. Keate {ihimkrhigj : (nve it lu me m maa/y 
Sliellc‘y. 

[SiiELLEY relucimdlj hands it oner, 

(Looking at it) Ha !— i thouyhl us rniieh l-'A 
murderous-looking XWapou ! X'nu could nr 
imprisoned for haadlirtg a thing like dial, inv 
lad ! . . . 

Shelley (h'avely stepping Jlaward; : In iliai cast" 
— rrn. quite ready, sir. 

Dr, Kea’I'e ((ynieally) : Not so fast.- WVh-'c: not 

going to make a tnartyr of you yef\--\'>rii 
deserve so:m<.; tiling more,* than that. 

Shelley (pnmdiy} : I am j;H‘e|'>ared for iiuy- 
thing, Hir~ 

I3r, Keate {mat'kinajy) : !!o ! prouc,! as. Liuaier 
I sta> ? ... 

Shelley {hmtghtUy) : If Iaa:iler were haJf so 
l>raucl, lie would have sc,#mcihing be la'iaicf 
of,' sir 

Dr. Keai'B {kirtly) : Atuaupting to ia:iiHe Flirri 
has evidently swollen your head, 'Yo'img Mam 
— Wliat you require is rapid deflaliori i ; 

Dr. , 11 , ETHEL (.mmdy) : No ihubt y«:ai cam 
arratigcyfor that, sir. 
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Dr. Keate (hmiainy) : I don't anticipate any 
di ilk’ll! ry,"—GcnllenK';n. you will all present 
\'ourselvc.s in niy Study imniecliat<rly after 
Gliapd — Xo, alter the Firni Connie at Dinnciy 
so that, I may refresli ni>'S(di' will), t,lie Second 
after dt^aling with you. -■-•As for you, Shelley — - 
are ExpcH<’cl. . , . 

SiiK,i,.LEY (/«’/a7? : ,1'iXpclIed ! . . . For 

wliat, may I ask, sir ? . . , 

I').R. Kievn-: : For Irn|,)erii!ience, 

Damn ysai. ' -Aiul for assaadiiitt^ a Scliooi- 
ft’liuw, uiili Murderous intent !- 

Siii'i.Li'A' a/r/iva/Xil himsrl/'j : i:h,ii he a,ssaulicd 
flic* first, sir 1 'fhey all did,— 

f)R. Keat]'] {Jialt'Htslr} : I uili iicar no 'Falcs out 
oi'Seliool.-' '■ Dr. Bialu*! and I witnessed the wiiolc 
a, flair — aiKi i <a,)usidc’r you a,re a danger to 
liimian Soeiel)' ! . . . I hope your Father will 
be proud of you I 

Shelley {hddly} : I don’t care, wiiat the old 
Buck and Killjoy thinks of me 1 . . . 

!)r. Ki'.ATr: {saraisliaiUy) : A true Di‘S(:end- 
a!it of your knil-niouthed CJrandfatherj 1 
see ! — 

Siii*:i,.LEY (/em//}') : A fine old Gemicniauj wlioin. 
! lio|)C to ciuulatry sir !>— 

I)R. Keai’e (yrudh) : V<,>u wil! have no dilli- 

euliy, judging from yoiu* behaviour h(‘n*.‘ '-Ah 

for your CJlictriical Exixnanauhs, your Soul, no 
doubts will soon l)e as ui,icomfl>rtal)!e as I iiiieud 
to make your Body— after Di.nner !' llte Devil 
lakes care of liis otvi'g taxst assured !— 

j”77ir Ctmpd Bell begins ringing. 

ChuiileiBcrp I \vi!I deal wiiJi you all after GliapeL 

'Akiii will remembeu' I have iloggeil Eighty 

Boys ill one day fxdeire now, so f will liud, no 
difficulty in giving each of you my personal 
a„ticmlion !— 'after flayers and Sit j;iper*— I iito 
tlliapdj all of yoiu 
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7 /^’ fk>y.< nrhl?!:'!, ■ 7 ::’" 7 ,^’v, 1 \m KI' 

Shti.ij-.v hrirykij: up th' il\u\ 

pAt.KH :7v s:n n.r.v''' : \’‘-!! p,;,}' iPr' tin>, 

hlnst vou ! M.i’.th;; li- jH '■niU'i h-r y<on im.uI 

])r;niks ! . , . 

Siiia.i.,i-;Y 77 7777/77: '7 ' /v : It’ynu ‘-nt'k 

(lowafds VouM rrb^d i*k<’ I do ■ ;!a’ 

old IPilK' ■ i'Uid t\\r * ai: r, 7 ::« :-y Hp' :n o\ 

i/ilpdiA' and ilo7';,;ii?|,: 1 . . . 

l"^,Ac:;\r: ■ : ,Ai;d o^- osprikd !or onr 

p;uf'!S -likr [ s'ii]''po-f / .,\i, :h,i]u:'u a 

Moypiui,; tiorr^' i h.i’o* Mii'u fon' f'piif au f'> [ 

S i I i', LI. 1-: A' :' h itfii h ■• : Sn v. o a ? i r ■ j- thr \ . t y i' > h I 
Kr:,Li'r t'ould pii.’ »’ntd la>Kl .i fasll y. ifh In’-' irt'lli ■ 
llo IS I ha luaaia.aion da* Hoxil iuni- 

srlf! ... 

[, l.v r p.-..- 

‘fill: a nr r MV i)n(:KViy\ 
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ACT om: 


SCL CNn I I 

Tin: 1) K A \V ! \ (i - R O (I N! AT F IK I. Si 
DK t; r. M K K R iGo;) 

J.( tin- (jiituiii imrmh ihr Suia.i-iA' I’amily ar,' 
diwi^vciid rmiin! tin' Jin'. Mr. 'I'lMO'niv 

Shi;,!. I, I V, a tall. Jhir. sli!^lil, goiuf-hoking man ij 
jj. isfHnriitg Bl-J/ptf' with his wij'c, Mr??. Eliz.-x- 
iii'.'iH Siiiiii.EV, rt hcmitijul ivoman of ahnui jjg. 
Sir Uysshf. Sma.i-EY (Timothy’s Father), a 
tali, gouty, dyspeptic old man of 75, is ivakhing 
eyniadly. E!.!Z.\Hi-TH and Hki.lkn Shelley, 
two pretty girls of ij and id respectively, are reading 
and ieriting in a mner of the room, with their 
beautiful cousin HARimn'T Grov,k. 

Sir Bv.sshe {impalkntly) : Nr), no, Tinioth)’, you 
f'nol, that's Cjuhe llu; wi'ont; move ! 

Mr. Sjiiia.i.KV {shocked) : Papa ! . . . i')leas<; ! 

Hot ill front of the Ladies ! 

Sir Bysshe {testilfj : Damn me, Eiizaljetii’s my 
dangh(er-iti-!au', isn’t .she?— unlt*,s,s you iitivcr 
iiiaii'ied her properly— -and iliese are my 

grauddiildiTn, aren’t they? -So, if I can’t 

swear in front of' my lamily. wlicre can I ? 
Mrs. .Shelley (primly) : Nowhere, I triisil, Sir 
B)'KHhe -e.speeiaily not in front ol" the ehildrcn. 
Sir Bys.she {Jovially) ; li' they never hear worse 
than tliat they’re lucky i- 'lliey ought to come 
down to tlic White Swim at Hunshiim, and take 
a hand witii i!ie Barinaid.s ! 
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ACT ()NK 




nr d k, i x - r n o ^t a t i* i v. 1 1) 

1* ] A «: n , i) E R i: M u i: r i (] n q 

.Iv fiif asiYml) the Sinaj.i-A' i'AMiLA* /;;v' 

ilisi-fh’iHi mum! !hr Jitr, Mr. 'i'lMoi’iiv 

SiiRMj-v,, a i/ULfiiir, slij^h!, giH^tl-lonking nmn of 
is pl!{rim^ Blzif/no ivifh his wife, Mrs, Eijra- 
iU'VU! SiiKLij/Aq a hem! if d woman rf nhout 
Sir Eyssiik Siii-jj.kv i'Timothy’s Father), a 
ialL (hspepik old man (f 75, is ivatchim^ 

ejnicLiliy, I'Jjzaiu-I’U ami Herlen Shelley, 
tao preliy frls tif ly ami id respedivelj, are reading 
and wiiiimi in a eurner of Ike rumn^ wiik ikeir 
hemniifnl amsin HAKUu-rrr (Jrove. 

Sir Fiysshi* [imfmiienilyj : No, 110, TinR,)tli\q )'oii 

fnol, ifiat*s ctuilr l\w wrong move i 

Mr. Sni*:iJ,LV (shacked) : [^n'[)a ! . . . })!fRse ! 

no! in front of ihv L/aclies ! 

Sir ilcsiilf) : Danio me, EiizaJ)eth\s rny 

(!i,i.iighti.‘rHn-ln\vq isul she? -unless yon never 

1 ruirritM licr properly and I he.se ai"e 1 iiy 

gr*indr!iilc 1 n‘n, areif t thc'y ? So, if I caif i 

swear in front of my fainiJy, where can I ? 
Mils. Siikllky {primly) : Now'here, I trust, Sir 

EyssliC' esjMstially not in front' of t!it* ci'iiidrern 

Sir Bysshe ijmdallj) : If th(‘y ne\*er iicar '\Vf>rse 

lliari tl'iat llnn’h’e Ineky ! lliey oyglif lo come 

down to ll'ii? MTile S'Wfiri at I'liirshaiiq arid lake 
a fiiiiid with ll'it: Barmaids ! 
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Mr. Shelley : Ilriu'cn ir*rgn, 

IMpa, that Ciruvc hrm rutnisled 

to us by her pai’tnus, U\ l>c broneht up 
tiiigly with Elizabeth and liellen. 

Sir Bysshe : Behttiug for vduiu I slaealci likr 
lo know? 'l"o he a para.sire, lilu-* nio>i, w<3iiien 
iiowridays, and spend all our niora'/w i mi|v 
|} ose ! . . . 

Mrs, Shelley : 1V> he a fnfiuy wife i\yr tsjur 
grandson and heir, Pt’iT)' Bysshe. 

Sm, Bysshe: Percy? Hal Ha! rni mw 
hf\s' ihc last |H*rsc>n lo ^va^U a, huitet uife. 
HedI proliahly elup<‘ with rate or iv\o»" hkr' I 
did ! 

Mr. Shelley (,\/no'ea¥X; : On flu* c'(int!'a,ry, 
Pt'rcy is devcaed tt) Harriett ; and a. \‘(‘ry good 
maldi it will make, as she is a eonsideralrle 
l'ieirc.ss. 

Sir Bysshe : I cati’t see him taking ihU into 
considcraiion—'in spile of Ins ujiln'iriging. If 
he’s in love with her, it’s h<*r p<‘nicm not lii'r 
property lira’s after ’-''and a very neat one it is ! 

Mrs, Shelley : Pray don’t l)e persorial m" 

coarse. Sir Byssije. 'n.K‘ young ladies an: not 
hard of hr*aring. 

iMr, Shelley : As well if tliey wc‘re at 
my dear, when tlieir elders are |ir<*sent, 

Sir Bysshe (cmsinjt* tmr ta fur) : Whai a, re* yon 
scribbling, fdizabeih, tiK^ked away in lliat. 
corner with liellen and llarrieil? 

Elizahe™ {^rjminif up the MS.) : C#n away 

go away, Ch'andpap, you’re run. to look ! 

Sir Bysshe : Nonsense, child, Fin ioi.i old t«> 
be s!iock<xi Arc yun writing soineliiing 
immoral ? 

Harriett (gmnd/y) : WiPre writing a ncivci ! 

Sir Bysshe : Tlicn it’s bound to Ik* iiriiiioral 

all the best oiira, are. ;W.hai’.s it called? 
Elizabeth : ** ZastrozziP^ 
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Sir Bv.ssini ’vW#.'V>h : 

AYliixt's it. ab(.>al ? 

Marriett : A .Rol)rfer CihicB a Tyriiiii., and n, 

lie I 111 I li: 

Sir .Bysshe : “ All puiii)' and t,endcrness, and 
proportioned 'h FU l.)e hound ! 
[CuzABEi’n: {lukiii ahack) : How did you gucRs ? 
Sir lh'*,ss!ii': : Am I right ? 
f-lARHii'VTi’ : 'HuiFs |)recisel\' Iiow iVi'cy de- 
seril)ed her 1 * . , 

Sir Byssi!!' : Perry ?"-\\‘hai's he g;ol (o do 
with ,il ? 

Ih.izARETU : It's al! his idea fir only do the 

tri minings. 

Sir, IhvssiiE : IFu* young* .scoundrel ! Du y<,)U 
li(‘ar that, "innothy ? (Gvm'/gg katk to card 
t(ihh\) P<.n‘(’y is writing an improper ncA'cl 
whicli these cliiidren arc emlK.ilishing ! 

Mk. Shelley : IPs in the family, of course — 
Sir Bysshe: Impropriciy “H'Vw/ do you 
inea-ri ? . . . 

Mr. Shelley : No, no, .Literary talent. With 
such let.ter-writers as Mr.s, Shelley and myselfj 
.1 am not sur]>rised our children inherit it. 

Sir Bysnhi-; : Lettta*-wrilers D-Bah !— Fit^servc 
mt! Irorn such Iidlielers 1 

•Mrs, Siieijjcy {.swedly} : Then' is no doii!>t a. 
place ill the world for the Illiteraie as we!!, 
Sir Bysslte. 

Sir Bysshe : 1 can a.s.sure you tlicre is, 

Madam, and a damned good one too ! 

|Sia#R/ of //ciLvod hinfs wii/wui, mid' a (kmch 
fkmemg up oninde ike ivimktvs* 

Mrs. Shelley {looking up) : WhtiFs that ? It 
sou I ids like a coadi and fiorses ! 

'Mm; SiiELiaiv : Who on earth can l:)i‘ arri\;ing 
lit this hour of night ? {thing k IfimhuK) 

Sir Bysshe {Imkmg ghraugh IVimkiv) : It Iwks 
like a iiackitcy coach from HorsIiauL 
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Elizabeth {paf-im’ nuf. whii/hiiiig : ilanitit ! 

It’s someone witli hot,)ks and ha^iTata: 1 . . . 

Harriett: Yoti don't ihink it cnu Ije-- — ? 

Hexxen : Olu I wonder if it is ! . , . 

Mrs. SiieitT'A* : ft innsi be sonn-nne very 
improper lo call at this liour, -■■Fossil )|y one fif 
yonr friends from tlie White .Swan, Sir Bysstie ? 
Sir Bysshe : Irnpossilile, Madam. ‘Hiey wrailcl 
l>e too btisy dririkin,^' at this time of niylir. 

[".AfcVe wltkmi, ik: tkcr is ///eie end 

Shelley hursts in thrm, 

Mrs. SheijJ'.y ‘.rishii) : l'Vrc\' ! .\h ehiid ! 

How have yon can Itefo , 

Mr, Shelley : What o?i eajih is the iiif'vmin.n 
of this,, sir 

Sir Bysshe : Where the liell ha,ve you come 
ironi, Ferry ?•- 

Shelley : fast as tin,* staple couch 

would liring me ! 

{The Girls rush hwards him. 

Elizabrto {kmim him) : PfUTV ! . . . Whan 
a lovely surprise. 

Hellen {putiing her arms nmmf likm : .l)ar!io|( 
Bysshe ! , . . I nm pleased to see you ! 
Haerif/it : Ferry ! . . . Have yem clr«>{>ped 
out t>f heaven ! , ♦ . 

SiiELi.EY : When I set* ymt Fve dropptal into 
it 5 Harriet 1. . . . 

Mr. SiiEmjvY : Will yon kindly f*v{>}ain your 
conduct at om*«% sir ?— ■Why have you left Kion 
ill this precipitale nmmm ? 

Shelley (imlJf)' i Fve been exfirllcth pajiu. 
Mr. Shelley: Exiwlled !•-■■ Wliai ?-alid you 
say expel led? . * , 

Shelley : I did, sir* 

Me. Shelley {Imrrifml ) : A soiLoihnine rxiielkd 
from' Eton! # . . Oh' Heaven !■ this k imr 
much ! 
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Mrs. SnEiJJ'iY : Pm-y ! How could yi>u ! 
I'd.iZABicrn: : Bysshe ! liuw diTRdful ! 
llARRoerT : 'Percy 1 'How shameful 1 
Sir BvsshI': : Aiu! for wliat, may I ask,, were you 
ex|}ellcd. sir ? 

Sii'fsr.LKY : P'or assaullinR anotlier l)oy with a 
penknife. 

Mr. SHF.Li.r.Y : Mow perfectly disgraceful !•• - 

}'ou ha\^e murdered luni ! 

Shkij.f.v : i f’fl like doing so a.t the tiini'— only 
th<‘y iit‘ar]y killed me i'irsf. 

Mrs. Siir.M.JW : Perry ! Mtnv ecndd you ever 
dt^ such a tldng I 

Sir BvssiiK iju larnsrlf) : I e«,)u1d liavc* flone it 

quite easf ly--" aivi'U the provoealiou whirli no 

iloufu lie had. 

Mr. Sm’:uj;.v : Ikqra I 'Idow can you condone 
this recreant, wlio lias liroiight shame and 
dislioiiour on your iKiine ? 

Sir Bvssiif; : If the name of Sludicy hasn'’! 
suTA'ived worse than tins since ilie Norrmui 
Cdonqucs!, I .slionJd he surprised. 

SiiiajjiV : I thought yoifd ht* die 

only human ontg grandpapa. 

•SiE B'YSsiik : My dmir Ikiv, I Inivcift lived in 
the C.Iolonif.H^ and e-iopecl twice for nothing 1 
.Mr. Hiiki.lky (fmmpamfy) : You will under- 
stand, sir, that as yon have been expidlcd from 
t'‘oiisoiiing witli gentlenien’ii sons, owing to your 
nut rageoiis lieliaviotny yoir are now ostraci.sed 
from associating with y«mr family in any way, 
for tfu* prcsfiit. 

SiiEiJ.EY (mfmiLshrd) : Papa ! Von rarft mrsiii 

that? . . . You doiPi know what yoiPre say- 
ing? ... 

Mr, Kiieij-EY : t kntiw I'lrrfemly weilc \Vc 
c.aniiiii' have your ta, irrupting iiiflueucc amongst 
iitisiillied young girls. 

Elizabeth : Bill Papa ! . . . 
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IlARRircTT : 'Fiinoliiy, please. . . . 

Hellen : Papu ! Please fergixe hi he , . , 

Mr. Shelley {Jliumit^rinaiy: • Siltaie'e ! Xol 
another \s’orcL I haw spoken. J lorLhil \Ytur 
Mother^ your listens, and M'anP.ii lo liave any 
intercourse wiili you wlMtsoever. iiniil \‘ou 
return to Ivion, or j 4 'o up lu Oxiord. 

SiiELLEY : Return, lo .Eton I Irhu yrnr cafhi 
send rne back llier<* 1 

M.r. SiiEiJ„EY : There is iiothiny 1 tMiuioi do. 
It is time I asserted rny authruity. My ‘udlueucr 
with Dr. Keate is t',onsidera!.di\ ant! I shal! 
conimunicate willi him iiomediatrdy, 

Sheli,.ey : ’IVliai aho\it m*audpa|ia, Is lie for- 
bidden to consort witli mr* too ? 

Mr. S,!Iklley : Forliiimas eviiy I ran take no 
responsibility. 

Sir Bysshe : I should think not ! Ibn damned 
if I produced a son to dictate to me in ,my 
dotage; 

Mr. Shelley : If you would dictate your 
grand,sonj it would be more iiiecuining; 

Sir Bysshe : I dictate to no onm I a-blior 
l)ictatorS"-'"and 1 merferers., Wiiilst , Percy is 
ostracised fri,>m family life, ,I sliall humanise 
him in tl,ie V^lrite Swan at }i'ors,!iarn. 

'Mr/ Seel, LEY {hHkrly) : Which means yc,M,t will 
make Iiim drunk every itiglip wilfami tail ! 
Mrs. Shelley : 'Timothy ! You surely woiiid 
not allow such a thing I . . , 

Mr, Shei.ley ; Certainly mu, if I can {'mweiii 
iL~{7h Sir .Bysshe.)— 4 will md allenv rny son 
to become a wine-bibber in a low laji-reHun ! 

Sir Bysshe : And / will not allow' my grandson 
to bec.oine an outcast and m exile. Ytm forget 
he is as muclwitiy heir as you arrY lo ail ihrse 

entailed (States and iiionics” 

Shei:jj*:y (mimupiing) : But I t,tcn,dl warn lo be 
heir to aiiybody—and I dcirPt w'ant any of 
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iJicnij Gniiid|'>apa. I only want a little peace 
ai id colli panif)nHliip. 

Sir (paiting his dmddr) : Of course yon 

do— and get that with me and the; ok! 

cronks at Horsham. 

SfiELLKY : 'rhaiik you, sir'— Fm sure I sha.Ii. 

Sir Bysshe : When yoifrc tired of polite 
society yi'^ii can curne and be vulgar with rne 
'there. Bless iny souk it’s after eight and I havt! 
an ;i|i|,a„>iriur!en,i them at half-pasi i 
Siii-LLi'.Y : My hackuc!}^ coacii could take you 
hack, sir. 

Sir Bysshe : Good Heavens, no, I sliail walk. 
No extravagances like that tor ruix My family 
sfxmd 'wliik,: I hoard"— like all good misers who 
iiUeud It) pay ibr their own furuaYil, and not 
!)(? btdiokltu'i to their son. Good-iiiglit/i'imothy. 

CFiod-n igl 1 1 , Madam. — Good-n igh t, )'*ouiig 

to Sma.LEY) Good-night,, Percy 
siet‘p well, my boy. 

[llw Ladies ail curtsty. 

Shelley : I’hank yon, sir, if I sleej') at all— 
'wliicli I very much doubt. 

Mrs. Shei.lev : Good-night, Sir Bysshe, , I 
naist you wil! not he late for your appoirilraent. 

Sir Bysshe : 'Hie ale will still be there, in any 
case, Madam— thank God ! 

Eijz.abetii : Ciood-night, Grandpa. 

Harriett : Good-niglit, Sir Bysshe. 

Heu.en : Goocknight, Grandpa. 

Sir Bysshe : Good-nigin, you little crinolines 
of misdiif f ! 

Mr. Shelley : 'I will see you lo the door, sir, 

at least 

»SiE Bysshe i If your intelligence was as good 
as your imiiiriers, Timothy, I might disapprove 
of you less ! 

' IThe^ ga 'mi i&giikr. 
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Mrs. Siieij.ky : nloniut al niicr, 

It\s time you eil writt oil* hf'd. \’nu rmist 
obey Papa without dcia}'. 

Elizabeth' : But wiiat uliout " Ziistroz/I 

our iiovcl"-~w'e caivt finish it \villioiii Pri-cy ? . , . 
Mrs, Shelley : 'Then it will li«ivr !)«* rrh*- 
gated to limlKB wlu're most novrls slitnild \n\ 
Shelley i/imking nt MS/ : llrov f:n' yau 
got with if, Elizabeth? 

Harriett (ji^hLsperhuS : ‘f*h(‘ renih rl'iafUrr' " 
but we’re stu«;k, Wui inusi lif’lp n> i/iu IVitv. 
Shkllev : Ofcnur.ve ; give it to lue iB'm, 

Mrs. SnEi.iji'iv (ht d>H:'rwtn\ a o’.7a?/r, : 

Harriett ! You know you are f<iif)iihleii to 
converse with IVitv ! ant! liellen ! 

Ckntic along imnie<.liatejy, 

EiJZABKTH : Yes, Mamrita. 

Hellen : Manunru 

Mrs. Shelley : Ligfu your caudhvs ajid follow 
me lo bed. Do you hear nu\ Harric’tt ? 
Harriett : Yes, Aunt Elizal'-ieth. 

Mrs. Shelley : And bring tlnu iii!|rieas*ini 
book witli you lo he hunit, 

EiazABierii {.dyly immUng U h Sinu,i„Ev) : \"eK, 
Mamma. 

[SiiEii.EY hastily huks ^aslmzzi wakr a 
rusiimtj wink MhRmwny Elizaiietii, ami 
iiKLtfm irmp mi! ajhr Mrs. Shei.lev, earning 
aiker mmuscripis ami lighiai amdks. 

M-Rs. Shelley (Jmm dmmtay) : I trust you will 
desist from corrupting your sisters aiicl mmmi 
Liny fuiibcr, Percy. You shouk! Ire conirnt 
willi having led Eton astray, wilhoui ciitilarnifi- 
ating your own fioiisehoid, 

[5‘Ae s/mis ike dtmr Jim}y\ and Sma.ihv is k/i 
aime. 

SiiELi.EY : Very well. Mamma. 

Shelley (io himself).: My Mot Iter seems to 
imagine me 'to be on the high road to perclitioiu 
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and fanciers I want to make atheists of all 
jny little sisters ! Mow laugliabh‘ ! She is a 
good wm'i'liy wonian^ but resimibles the female 
of th{'‘ fish and plieasant species., as the only 
wa\’ to placate lu'r is to ininxler every aiilnial 
1 can s(X! Oil the place, and call it sport !— If 

I. inci'cly sit down and finish '' Zaslrozzi ’’ they 
will say I am mad— like they did at Eton I— 
Bui I would railuu’ ha\'e my madness than 
their sanity. , , . 

[He s:ls doivn. pulling out '' 

Bui wliat a, I'lf^mecorning i What a reception ! 
Almost as l')ad as my dip)arture from Eton ! 
My Eallnu' iierc(‘ as a lion, and my grandiather 
as libifiinous as evi‘r ! But wliy should tliey cut 
lue off from the only beings 1 love, on <!arth ?— 
Marrieii and Idizalanh, and little licllen ? Oh, 
iiitolera.iice, how I hate }'ou ! do you not poison 
the swextest and most precious relationships 

ill !ifi'‘? Down witli you then! — Down with 

l)igotry' a,nd all intolerance I— I will defeat you ! 

he pores orer the Mamjsrripi ike dmr grniij 
npem^ and I'lARRii'rr’r C'»Ro\a‘: rmfs m, in a 
dress ing-gawHy mnying a mndle, 

SiiEia„i*;v {looking nf} * fkarrietl ! . . . 

II. \RRiF/rr {whisperings nn lip) : Sh ! . . . 

Si'i ! , ♦ , have just gone to I'lodj so I cre|)t 
down winu's all thr* dr^ors were shut, and no one 
was looking* . * * 

.Shelley {impaiimUj) : But %vhy shouidiih you 
come? * . , Why catrt you talk to me?— It's 

ridicnioiLY’' absurd tliey Vc no right to inter- 

fi*iT in f,>ur livi’s like this--and tr'y and cx'imc 
between us! ■ 

J'lARRilcrT : Weli, they are your Ihithcr xind 
Mot Ilf ly Percy, after all* 

HtiEiaw.Y ''(i^'eiiaidy) : I dkhft'ask liiem to ise 

I cJidrdi riioose them- ills only l>y actciclriit— 

I Iiavx^ less in common wath them than iiic 
poorest beggar in the st.rert ! 
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Harrixot (hmrijlaf) : Hh ! Sh ! Yon nruslifl 
say such things — someone might lic'ar 'you ! 

Shelley (d'ismpftffullj) : What if they i!o 

It’s true, and Fm not asharraxl it. My 
Mother is a narrow- minded, sU,i|nd, woridly 
womxin, and my Father is an old Buck and 
Killjoy — and a pompous Ass into tiie liargain ! 
FIarriett : Percy ! You liorrify nun You 
speak nt^arly as disrt‘sf>eei fully of ti'ieni as you 
do of the Almighty ! 

Si,i'Fjj;EY : On the contrary, I ha\'c ihn liighcM 
respect For the Alnughty — that is, for a I'iisi 
Causca But hfx’ause I encpiin' irtio naUai'drysirs 
arKl|,)hih.)SOpliy more than lhea\'erage Ohristian, 
and do riot l>eli<‘vr' ceeryt.hiiig Fin tcrid, I a:ru 
reckoned an Adieist a.nd an Fnbeliever ! 
liARRjKTT : I inusi admit some olA'our Inters 
have shock(xl ant! .sur{>riset! diey have 

done iny liurnl)c 

SiiEi.LEY (muiz^rl) : Your ianiily !— Y*ou don’t 
mean to say you have sliown them our corre- 
spondence ?~ 

Harriett : I had to. I couklifi understand, all 
your speculative theories and queer ideas, so I 
asked my Fat, her and Motlier to exphiiu I limn, 
Shelley {smtmtkail/} : Wert^ tlu^y rapalrle of 
doing so ?■— I very much doubt it — 
Harriett (/mrfuHji) : I'hey said you wctt an 
atheist — whatever that may )ou 

lived lijmii arsenic, aqua«fortis, half an hour’s 
sleep in the night, mtd that you arc! drspcTatrly 
in love with ilic memory of the mac! Washer- 
woman Peg Nicholson, who triix:! to stab 
George III with a carving knife I 

Shelley (mockmglj) : That’s tria:* !*■ i hope lo 

write some burlesque |x>etry on litTyAvIieri I go 
to Ox, ford' ' 

Harrieit (AerwMif'Mm) : They said }‘mir 
poetry was stuffed full of trestson !•— 

Shelley : They are probably right*— 
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Harriett : — And extremely dull. 

SiiELLi':Y (fuinij and inquisitwri)^ : T'here llK‘y arc 
wrongs I can assure you.— What else did they say ? 
Harriett (lenijkdly) : I'hat you will cither be 
lianged for it, or dapped into Bedlam ! . . . 
Shelley {heated!/) : And there they are prob- 
al)ly riglU'. But oh, how I wish that vile iamily 
dt^spotisrn could not come between tlie happiness 
of tu'o people like you and me !— llxt'A* liave no 
right to try and iiiitTfere wiili us. . . . 
Harriicit : But in any case they have forbidden 
me to correspond with you further— in fact, to 
SIX? you ip, oil i . . . 

Siii<:Li,EY : And you mean to say you have 
lislencTl to liicm ?— thrtt you itre prc‘pared to 
of,)ey tlies(‘ inonstri.aLs Dictators ? 

Harruci'I* (prunly) : Wluu can I do ? . . . They 
aix! my l''a.tlier and Modici*, and I liave a duty 
towards them, after all. 

Shelley : Duty ! What a word 1—1 cal! it 
Bigotry and IritoIcT'ance ! Why should this vile 
family despoiisin come between us and our 
iK'ippin{:‘ss ? 

HARRiicrr ijmiiatingly) : But won, Id it be liappi- 
ness ?— -diat's what I atn beginning to doul)t.— 
You art; so superior to me in every way, that 
yi)U would only be disappointed wlien you 
natlised I am not what you pictured. 

SfiKi.L-Ey (pmskmaielf) : But y’ou arc!'-“yoii arc— 
y<ni are like one of Rupliacl’.s Pictures— or 
ShakesptTire^s WoineiT—coinc to life. 
llAREiETr: C')iily in your iinaginalion— you 
would ' !:k; diKilliiKioned when you know liow 
iiiferior I arm 

Shelley : Nr;ver never— you ai*e the concrete 

example of all abstract beauty ,and virtue, and 
everything that b lovely.—; — 
liAitRiETr ; Otily in your mind— the Being you 
lovc'cnily exists there.— You dorft love tiic real 
mr-'-lhe liiimana bodily part — ** ^ 
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Shelley : I love the real yoH'—wIiicIi is ^vithiii: 
your lovely little body— I woul<! follrvw yuii, tr> 
the ends of the earth. . . . If you waadd iilkav 
me ? . . , 

Harriett : No yon won kin" i and when you 

got: there j yon would fin<{ that I had never 
existed, except in your iinagiMation. I'lrsides, 

I have a dtity towards my Father.— 

Shelley : Do you mean to say you '\m 1I ;i!h"5W 
that to come betwtxm ns ? . . . 

FL\RRnrrT : What else <“ati I do? -Besiiles, I 

see ;no\v w<‘ would ne\T.'r hr* ha,ppy togt,ih<,:*r 

we arc totally unstiitcd. — My family !ia;ve sliown 
me that clearly. 

Shei.ley : So you ha\’t* allowed iheiii tt> |ir‘eju- 
dice 'you ?— and I was as (:oi'i\'iiicf‘c! o( \’mir 
truth, as I was of my own existfuice ! . . . 
Harriett : 'Fhey have inadt* mo realise wimt a 
dangerous, sceptical person yoit are. 

Shelley : So you al>h 0 r mt* as a see ju icy do 
you ? — like all t!tc rcsH-^-'although you \vc*re one 
yourself once ! 

Harrie'FT : I abhor your opinions riowy wfiieh 
I consider most dangerous and immoral 
Shelley : You are as totally ignorant of rriy 

opinions as you are of ail tmdiiLsiasrii— decling 

«ind emotion. 

Harriett : And you are ignorant of all sense 
and dcccncy—and live only on sensations. 
Shei.ley : I would rather live on tlieni than 
on fat, conttmtfd ignorance. 

Harriett (hesiiaiinglj) : Then clonk: ask rnc to, 
live with you— in fact~I ought to iidl yoU"— 
that I have found someone else whom I consider 
is more suited to me in every way. 

Shelley : Indeed l.~And who, may I ask, can 
that be ? , ' 

Harriett:' My cousin, Hcylar™— 

Shelley : What ! That clod of earili ,i You 

married to him ? . , . Oh, you are jesting !/ 
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Harriett (ofended) : On the contrary^ Mr. 
Hclyar is a \'ery tolerable young gentleman-'-™ 
even if he is not as good-looking as you— 
Shbxley : Well, lie canh. expect everythiogj 
can he ! 

Harriett : And is a wealthy squire, tvitli fine 
estates in Dorset ! . . , 

Shelley : But Harric't, think what will become 
of you. . , . You will become a clod of earth 
yourself . . . all your fine sensibilities will 
moulder . . . you %vill become fit- food for the 
^vorrns ! 

Harriett : I would prefer that, to being food 
fi’>r maniacs like you ! 

Shelley : Oh, Harriett, how can you forsake 
me after all we have done together ? . • . Did 
those moonlight walks at Strode and St Irvings 
mean notliing to you ? . . , 

Harriett : They were well enough at the time 

— but I have outgrown such things 

Shelley : I sec— you are gone— you arc lost 
to me for ever — — You were right— you 
existed only in my imagination- — and now I 
am left utterly vacant , . * alone . . . with my 
'dreams . . . and illusions. 

'’Harriett : Good night, Bysshe ... I am sorry* 

* . . I must go back to bed. Sliall I light your 
caiiclle ? It is gritting late* 

Shelley : Late ? Brxi ? No ! Good heavens ! 

. I shan’t go to bed to-night ! 
iiARRiETr : What will you do ? Where tvil! 
you go? Oh, Bysshe, doift lotik so wild. ! . . . 
Shex-le'Y : I sliall go out in tlie snow, and get 
cold, wet and triad ! . . . anywhere where I 
can forget you* . , . 

Harriett : But you can’t— you card t— you 
'can’t go, like this— ^ — {Clut-chmg hm.) 

^ Shelley (mildly) : Let . me go. ' Where is my 
pistol ?— I shall go to the Churchyard at Warm 
ham, and sit on t.h€ tombs where wc used to 
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sit and tell each other %vhat love was ! * . . Ha I 
. . . Ha ! . . . ^\nd now I knenv ! . . . We* ciicinh. 
knesv then , . . I'>ut now 1 know ! . . . 

[//e? rushes oui through a window into the night, 
Harriett runs to the wbidoug mUing '' Bysshe ! 
Bysshe 1 ’’ She flings the curtains aside ^ showing a 
wild^ snouiy ?right. The dour opens sutMeniVy re- 
vealing Mrs. Sheixey in nightdress and night- 
cap, " 

Mrs. Shelley : \V!io"s there ? . . . Who’s 
about ? , . . I'larrictt. ! What are yon (hany lierr* 
at this lionr ? . . , I tliought I he;ird noises. . . . 
Come to bed at on<'te, 

Harriett : Yes, Aunt EIi"/.abet!L--“I came to 
get a book. 

Mrs. Shelley : So long as it is not Ih'sslie’s 
pernicious book, I donh mind. But I will not. 
Iiave my house corrupted b>’ him. 

Harriett (dutifully) : No, Aunt. ldi7,a,f)c‘ilK 

That is what Papa and Ma,nirnti say - 

They arc afraid he miglil lead me astrii}'’, . . . 
M.RS. Shelley : Quite riglH, my chih'l, fpihe 
right. And no\v I will lead tlic way— follow me 
at once— it is high time ycRi were in Ix^d. 
Harriett (following her meekly) : Y«^s, Aunt 

Elizabetl'L 

[/ly iky go oui she sees Shelley .iiurniing by the 
Window^ Wild mul dishevelled^ ^ m ike Curiain 
descends. 


CUMTAIM, 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE III 


S n E I- l E V ’ K R O n M S a T X’ N 1 V 1'. R S I T Y 
COLLEGE, OXFORD 

The ivlmlc nwm ix in cmpldc cmj'usion, muitilj 
fnrnisItcT liliord with books, bunts, papers, shoes, 
cliiihf's, electrical imtrumerils , pistols, linen, crockery 
phials, money, stockings, prints, crucibles, bags and 
boxes. ,‘l College clock strikes Ten as the Curtain 
ascends, discoecring SiiEi:,t.EY lying asleep on the 
rug in front of the fire. A Scoirr is laying the table 
fir .supper, and endemuring to tidy the room, Iml 
.shrugs his shouldens in despair. Suddenly there is a 
loud knocking on the outside door. The Scout goes 
to it impatiently, and admits Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, 

Hogo {through Doorway) : Is Mr. Shclky in ? 
Scout {in a low voice) : Yes, sir. But he’s sound 
.’wlcep. 

irooo {.surprised) : Asleep ?--At this time of 
iiightP—But he asked me round to supper at 
ten.— It’s only just struck the. hour. 

Scout : Yes, sir. But you know Mr. Slicllcy’s 
idea of time ! He’s been tislecp ever since he 
got back from his walk with you at sis. 

Hogg {stepping in through the Door ) : Then it’s 
high time he woke up.— I’ll come in and rouse 
liim myself. 

Scout {fearfully ) : Oh, I shouldn’t do that, sir. 
He sleeps so seldom it’s nice to see him quiet a 
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bit, instc‘ad of ialkinfj^ and .shorn, intx ixit.'try 

all the lime, and litu*rini4‘ tl'ie 'I'dare a;-, senm as 
Fve got it tidy. 

Hogg hi J}nfht'r pmnd"''_ : Welh 

if this is the best yon ran di\ 1 sh<,Mildif t troufdrs 
It looks more likt* a pawnbroker's sheip than ;i 
study ! 

Scoi.T : I knr,nv 5 .sir. IbU: Fvr de»ne my best, 
and Mr. Slieiley says he eaift find ddngs if I’ 
tidy lliem u|), 

FIo’GG (sareasikaHy) : ,1 shouldu*!, tidnk lu" emili! 
find himscdf in this jumble. vott i;?yu 

supper r<‘;tdy ? 

Scout : Yes^ sir. There's a disli of seallojred 
oystiues mi tlic fire. 

iioGCf {smacking kh lips) : Hood. But Fil have 
to tread over Mr. Sludleyks prostrate l,iody to 
get at thcm^ I can see. 

[He pmceeds ta do so^ sltimbling oirr Snmu.rv, 
who wakes with a start, ruhbtpig his (yes r‘w/r«//r, 
ami pushing his fmgers through his long hnir. 

Sii'ELi.EY {waking up) : ('loocl liru'iveus ! Who is 
it ? Do I waki,! or .sleep ? 

Hogg ; Both, ! But it's only rne.— ■ I was trying 

to reach the supper wliich you invited rnc^ to at 
ten o’clock ! 

Sheli.f.y (horrified) : What ?“ Is it. ten had 

no idea it wa.s so late. I thm,ight I }ia.il just c,!o/.t*d 
olT, and i’vtt slc|:il since .six. 

Ho'GG : M'y dcMr fidicmg ymi never liatl any icku'i 
of time. You measure it l>y kieas and st^nsaiions, 
radicr llian hours or ininnt<,*s. 

SiiivLLEV igeiUng up) : Time was niadt* for doi:k» 
.imikers— not for poets. 

lioGO (sniffing gmdiiy) t My slormicliis i«y best 
time-keeper, 'fhose oysters smeli good* 

Sii,K,Lijf;Y {kokiug ai them) : Are they rwkcci ? 

by Jove ! You am go# Seoul. Wc sliariT 
want anyihirig more to-night. 
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Si;oi:'r (i^ohm to Door) : Very good, sir. But 
tvoirt you ^vaiii me to dear away afterwards ? 
vSuELLF.Y : Good gracious, no. You’ve tidied up 
niy room enough as it is. I shall spend the rest 
of (he evening looking for things, I know. You 
can go at once. Good night. 

Scout : Good night, sir. Good niglit, Mr. liogg. 

|77r .ger.v out zi'rvl}\ slmUirig Door after him, 
Hocu : Good niglit. — A g(.)oci Scout that. 
SiiKLi.KY : Yes, but thank goodness tlic iellow's 
gone. Now we ran really spread ourselves, 
{Shivering.) Ideax'ens, Tin cold. Ciiv<:‘ iru: tlic 
p«)ker and Id! stir up the lire. 

(7:/r does so^ upselling the ojslers in the Jinn 
!■hH:iG : Coodl.ord i Wlial have you done now ? 
You art! tlie clumsiest of mortals. 

Shelley (np(dogeticatly) : I know— Fin sorry — 
how could ,I hv. so careless ? — How stupid I am 
with my hands ! 

Hogg : And ihtm )'ou want to be a Ghcinist or 
a, Scientist ! 

Shiou-EV (merri/f) : Fd never do, would 1 ? 

. , , But wiiat a cidicious mt^ss they've made ! 
Hogg : But Fd prefer tlic mess to lie in oiy 
inside tl'iao in the fireplace !— Fni laiiiishcd.— 
What on eartlt arc we going to cat now ? 

Sheli.ey : There’s some bread and ch,(!cse“ 

whidt I nevc*r touch— so you can eat it all, rind 
included some Negus. 1 shall sup off 

l'a>ck<r’s '' I'fssay on tlic i-Iuman Understand- 
ing’’! 

I Waving the book, 

Hogg : Yoif i! do nothing of the kind. {Silimg 
down to table,) You must have your sharC”— *even 
if it isn’t a very large one ! 

ILimking sidmajs at a minuk. piece qf chem, 
Shelley : I hate cheese. It’s ollensive to my, 
palate, and hurtful to my stomach. But I tell 
you what, Fve got an idea ! . 
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j,Vv/A/f7;/v M .'7 ' rj Mv 

rfilh!\u f(:dh'U i^'n^'-ks, 
rU. AJ :d:f. d\l.} dn A- rt?-riA riujAA^dd h^ldwh u 
Of , {;iV7'?:,i',‘ , dHfi raid'. 

I'rkifdph'inAv /:r if ni fir: tahA,yt irith ihf air 
rf (I 

"^iii'.i n/Y ; Th'Tt' ! I iJi*>u;;:lu dYjis<*ri 

iitiYln I'idvr :d'ut i:* a law d.'n'^i aita) af»|,)lf7:':u 

*/a\'n'i7<;’''a a,luaaid'^a u.\]An\-\ rjMd a llnlr rakta'- ! 
iht'v'r^,' >fili raJaJda ! 

Ilt'tuii : Mit;a' v.-r!i*»'naa I ran aa-sui'r vran licav- 
r\rr stair ^ I Ir ) r ‘s Im lk:t"r } iun rnul Pri ‘'ridiuiir I 
ikrAiid h^ /'/./''S f;/ ,Ak;:frr;' 

SifFf.i KV : Aiu! lr, *" M'hr Xrrrssity ni'AlhrislJld’ 
whirh lias la,*ru on satr t*'i*«fay for Mix{)ni€a in 
lilt* wiiaJows ot' Mrssrs. Muntlay and Slalir'r ! 

Mnra; : I drink ni its snmsss and nur future 

frirae ! 

SiinnnHV : And I drink fu t.lir o\'erilinnv‘ r:‘f 
Irilrileriinau Biy'ni'ry and CarnI, 1 

Mntjr; uoi' a >n'>se'^a’.';7/A';f /aViV m kis wwy ; : 

C iririd heaveiei ! \V!i.u\ diis? {Hxinhiind 
fimn his fmmihki 

SiiiiM.EV {imitfhintk^ * kdu I IrrU- tliai soirii,* day's 
ay»in I wonrlerrd uiu'i'r ii had u'ut ttr-AWrau 
l»u ami htiy a.tuulirr \um\i with it tuajiorrrms 

|■|(a:;c^ : Mliarik hravens 1 didtih ?>wa!!eav it ! 

Siiiaa.ny : Wni ini^ht lui'vr hreniiir a rieli man 

' 'and su lust all hupr of Heaven I 

llrnai : Vr>u nueiu I niiHld have i)ri';n'iiie a 

dead niati w‘iili n«3( hof'ir of a,nyi!iinK ! 

: Wliyy yoidiut m i^oikI an Aiheisras 
f aril '"'I j^avalkiwed sytinr aiHenie al Idrui wlini 
1 %va?4 i\xi>rri men ting} Imiii wlrieli ^ I diiiibt 1 
'jiliail ever rrrovrr ! 

flcmci i Ymi Ir.Mjk remaikatily well uii ii 

rill lint 8ur{sriM!d if, you lived in this mwi uf 
Cti'eiiiiitd.H La'lmraiory,. I wmuJer yaiu are alive 
at all I sliatdl dare eatcir clrinlt lirrr in futiirtv 
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SliELJ.EV : Ail die beuer. Wed! live on ideas 
which arc far more stimulating. 

Hogg : W’ hat’s that peculiar looking instrument 
there ? 

SuE'LLEY : It’s an electrical apparatus' — and if 
I turn tlic handle rapidly, crackling sparks fly 
forth ! Look . . . 

[f/r demimsiratcs gleefully. 

Hogg (Jemfied) : For Goodness’ sake look out, 
or you’ II set the place on fire ! , . . 

Shei.ley ; Oil no, it’s quite fire-proof lay uoxv, 
I assure )'o'u. Nmv I will stand on tills stool 
with g!a.ss legs, wliile you work the madunCj, 
until I am filled with fluid, and iny hair stands 
on end I 

Hogg {horYiJled) : I refuse— you might go up like 
a balloon ! , . . 

Shelley : lliat’s what I want to do ! You 
don’t appreciate the powers of electricity in 
t!uuid<.‘r and lightning !-- 

Hogg : I i^reler tliern at a distance— in their 
natural setting in the clouds—not on one’s 
hearth-rug ! 

Shelley : I don't. I preder them here, wlicre I 
cam master thern— Fve made an electrical kite 
at home wliich can draw down a ihunderstomi ! 

Hogg : But wdiai would you do with it 
Flit it in your pocket ? 

SHELi,.EY : Don’t l.ie absurd. — Apply it to some 
useful p'iir|:?ose, of course. Press a buitoii, and 
light; t!ie wlioii^ world ! — or w^a.rm this arctic 
country of ours in a twink— a kind of central 
heating'! 

.Hogg (incredulously) : And burn your fingers 
in tire |)rocess ! . . . Look how you’ve burnt the/ 
<*arpel and Iroards already ! 

SiiELi.EY : Oil, they’re used to it* The only 
trouble is catching one’s feci in the holes* 'Look' 
out you don’t trip up*' 



ilocjt'i : Clonit* nu Mr. Slatirr. Mr. Sht'lley is 

‘'I'aUv thr nir.'rta ut weri'Ju.si 

talking; iif yuii i»v<,‘r our Xr!^'i,n> ! 

[Mr, Slai'Tkr in, n cnmnn.^n iiiile. man, 

i!i d i^fCdf <jj fX\'ii(‘nh'h’L 

M’r. SLA'ii’HR : Mr. Sljrlle)\ Mr. S}H,‘l!<*y, your 
paiiipliiel ou '' I’he Ncuss'sin' <'»f Atluasiu lias 
slirn'cl up a honiat'.s uusU ailrr h laid oiiiy 
bcr^n ill rriy sh«»r> u'iiuirra lor nvatuy ri}iuuU.';o 
. ♦ . "^Vhi, uiusl itarart it at oih r, or I slirdl hr 
|>ut rail, of l/H.nuKls, and praaliuMU uld Mario rai 
liolli r>ur !ioa.d‘o ^ ui!l hr rrusi 
iukI I sliaJl ioM'. lit) livriihonil ! , , , 

1 ioca; : ludt'oi! ;* Ami who) is iho pariii'iihu; 
hotrnri who lias stuuR you this iiuify Mr. 
SlaU(‘r ? 

Mr. Slaitru : I’lio Rov. /)r»hn Walktu (4‘ Srw 
Coilogc, w'lio d!'0»|.i|'K’d in iur a d,ioo»lo«;;irai lanjiu 
and pickud u{> Vouir pafujrhlol In iiitNluko ! 
l'fc:K;oi hsniifgidin;i. : llo inusi lia\"o ja’.ii a 
shcM‘k ! . . . 

Shei4J>:v : Provitlojuially, I sliould say. Ho 

may bec:oiiio a good Aihrist iasif*ad. of a find 
Cluistians iioW' ! 

{imiLfhipiii tipumritiusijj : I wish I i:ould 
havcysrcu'i hiKCriH,i;iU*uau('o L . . Wliai tiki ho swy ? 
Miu Hjavmii : Brllowod liko a laiih-uis far as 

his digi'iity alknvod luno- Mtni for Mr, Myu(.iay 

arid niysrlf- fiiquirod wdiat, poisom w«* woro 

cli.slilliiig* into tho youth o!" C.b\ffird'-"aificl 
ordvml m in drsiruy overy laapy ive laaukJ. Ia,y 
hiiiids oil ! 

SiiEULEY (mixurnslj) t I Crust y<ui did uodiiiig 
tif ilic kind ? 

*M'r, Slai'I'em : Whac rould I do ? llie 
R«*vcrci'id. CJeiilloiTtau std/4*il oaidi r<.»py . Im 
Cfuiid' MX* sirocik into ■ my bark parliiur, and 
liiirlecbiltoni all itiio i!ie firr ! , 

Siiku4‘:Y' (bmifiidly) i You mrari lo say Iio lia 
destroyed eyery eopy of my |irec:if;iiis,|’iaiii|jfi!c:i 



lIoGG (tiimirig angriljf on Mr. Slatter) : But 
iiad no right to aliotv it~yoidrc a Book- 
seller not an Inquisitor— these are not the Middle 
Ages, 'wlicn you can burn books wholesale. 

M'r. Slatter (on his dignity) : Pardon iiiCj sir, 
I am a seller of high-class Literature— not of 
pc !‘ 111 c ions pampl ile t s . 

SuEiJ.j'',Y {furkmsly} : I never heard anything so 
iniquitous in my life ! . . . My beautiful pain- 
plihu.s 1 . . . HO exquisitely printed . , . cominitled 
to die i’laines the early Christian Martyrs 1 
Mr. SuArrER : But containing most lieretica! 
ilir‘orics, and pernicious doctrineSj Mr. Shelley, 
if I may say so. 

{fanatkaUy) : And wliy should I not 
Iniw heretical theories, and pernicious doctrines, 
if I choose ? . . . and declare tliein to the world, 
i!' I can make it read them ? 

Mr. Si.A'rTER (stubbornly) : I refuse to be the 
means by wliich you do. — How can you persist 
in such strange and absurd notions ? 

Mr. Shelley (determinedly) : Because I firmly 
lielicve in them, and I glory in the course I have 
adopted. 

'M'r. Slatter {entreat ingly) : I entreat you to see 
t!ic <Tror of your ways— for )T>ur own sake, your 
friends, your connection.^. . . ♦ 

Sheli.ey : What do I care about them ?~ 
What: do they <'are alxiut me ? I have no 
friends, except Mr. Hogg.“— And as for iny 
relationS"'*“they regard me as an outcast already 
... a pariali ... an exile. 

'M'r. Si.AT’rKR (anxiously) : Ncvcrt!ielc.ss, I beg 
you to sup}>ress your pamphlet before it has 
ntii'icd all our' reputations— and deprived me 
of my Living. 

Hooo (sarmsiimlly) : Reputation ? . . . What is 
time ? . . . compared with the IramoiTality w'iiich 
Mfr 'Shelley seeks! As for Living? * * Mr. 

Shelley seems to live on air ! 
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■Mr, Si.vM'i'i'R [(kspcrtiirh) : l>ut I N<'rk 

hood-- -which 1. sc«.* .slipping' Iroin inr ! ;d,iall 

1)C pc II ni lcs.s-“-dt ‘s t i t u t c- “ ' - 
Shelley {shrilly) : I refuse Cu KUf;3|'>i“«Les ii. 
nevcrtlielcss — and in any c.ase. I Iiavr* scni, a 
copy to every Bisliop on the* Bern'ln to tin* \lce» 
Chancellor, xind the Heads of tau'li I Inuscy 
together with a pretty letter in iny rm ii wriiinc; 
signed '\Jereiiiiah Stukeley 'h 
Hogg (triumpImnJly) t So ye^u see we h;i\'r‘ tjorje 
even worse dian spread our net in liie r:4' 
callow Oxford birtls -or slunk l lie susta’i ii i 1 m } i- 
ties of ;i I'VlIow of New ColI«..‘g<‘ ! 

Mr, Slathcr (jcrmif/wif his hnmfs} : llicii we ari* 
indeed undone— -and I dare not aiis\vi;r for tlie 
consequences ! . . , 

Shelley : You will not be asked lo.^^ \Si.: niv 
quite capal,>Ie of dealing with cohorts f>r 
reverend Gentlemen ! 

[There is a sudden peremptory hmeking toi ike 
Outside Door. 

Hogg : That sounds like; retribution knurking 
at the gates, MaclKUh ! 

Mr. Slatthr (nermisiy) : Mlum perliaps 'I'ou 
wdii allow me to depart Irefore it Irreaks over 
my head ?~ 

Shelley (pomiing la the IVimhw) : ’Mr>st curr- 
tainly, M,r. Slaiter—lhe Window is cpiite a 
short drop, if you are athletically .intdined ! ! 
Voices from Without (perfmpiariiy) : Is Mr* 
Percy Bysshe Slielley at home, may 1 ask ? 
Mr, Slati’er {looking through the IVimkw) : I 
would prefer any droj'} to fating that \‘ciice in 
the flesh !— — 

{Wkhpermg) : It^sounds like rme of the M, asters ! 
Hogg {in ti hoarse Whisper) : Make cfuick yi„iiir 

escape tlicn- or youd! he caygiil I 

[Hogg ' helps Mr, Slatter to ekmlm iimmgh 
the Window mk the Courtyard on ih; oikr sidi\ 
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SiiEiJ.EV [hy Ihf Door'; : \ii\ SlK'lk^y is at luiiiie. 

^ — Wliorii has lie the lioiiour to address? 
\"oiGEs A('JAIX (an^^^rlh) : Open — in the name of 
the Master and Fellows of the College ! 
SHi':LLi::Y {whispering) : You were riglit, Hogg.— 
Retril)ulion in the flesh indeed ! . . . (Opening 
door,) Come in, sir, I pray. ... 

[Holding the door open for them to fmss by lim, 
ihc M,’AS’ri'.R ff(itr.s\foi!Qu.rd hy three other Fei.i.ows, 
a // l(H di i ng , formidable. 

'.rin*: Mahi/kr isiernlv) : Am 1 addressing Kir. 
Ptaxy Bysshe Shelky? 

SnRJ..Li';Y ( bravely {; : You are, sir. 

Hoca'i (jiepping forward boldly) : And his ami- 
palrif)t, 'riioinas Jefferson fhigg. 

I’liE ivlA.s"n-:R ijareasticaliy) : Indccxi ... I havt? 
heard of you Ijoth, . . . 'Hic.se arc: three Fellows 
of our Cc>lit‘g<n 

Sheij.ey {ptdiiely) : Good evening, Gentlemen. 
I’o what, may I ask. do I owe the: iionoiir of 
il'tis visit; at tliis hour ? 

'Fur; Master {eknring his throat) : M’r. Shelley, 
are you the author of tliis atheistical panipldct 
or riot ? iProduemg the Necessity (f Atheism mil 
qf his Porkei.) 

Su ELt.EY {cauilcms/yj : For wliat jiurposc do you 
put that qtiestlon ? 

Y'he Master (divnineeririgly) : Amwxr me at 

onci;%-‘ Are you the author of this, or not ?— 

Yes or no ? 

Shelley (rmsfmablj) : Judging from t'oiir 
maiiiit'Tv you are resolved to |>unisli me if i 
ackiunvleclgt'- it to be my work.— If y<m can 
prove it:, firochiec: your evklence.— It is neither 
nor lawful to inlerrogate me for such a 
purpose.— Such proceedings would become a 
C'^oiirt of Inquisitors, but not free men in a free 
cciuntry. 

Tun. Masi'er (bulljingly) i3o you clioosc t'o 
deny, ifieri, that this,i.s your cciiiipositioii 
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Shelley {proudly) : T dmy notliinir— and I 
admit iiotiiing 

The Master {thunderingly) : Do yon citni'y it ?— - 
that is what I ask ? 

Shelley : Sir— I have experienced t}M’;'inny aru! 
injustice before, and I know what vulgar iristj- 
lence isj but I have never met with such unjiisi 
and unworthy treatment as this ! . . . I am 
detfiTiiincd not to answer any inori:^ c|iit‘si:ious 
respecting the pu!>Iication on tiie lalT*. 

The Master {savagely) : Then you arc rx|)ellt‘cj 
"“••■and I desire you to qtiit, lire College' early to- 
morrow morning at latt\st. 

Shelley {miomshed) : lYxpellecI ! . . . Yim mean 
to say you are expcdling me, sir, !(>r not 4ios\\'rr*- 
ing your inquisition ? . . ♦ 

The Master (handing paper to Shelitvy) : I am 
•“-and here is your sentence of ex|’>ulsion, du!\' 
drawn up and seal<xi. (Turning io ffcjocL) i\H 
for you, sir, artyau the author of the |>rc!hce to 
this work, or not ? 

FfoGG (fmfy) : I refuse to answfT- any furiher 
questions put to me— like Mr* Sliclley. 

The Master (furimslj) : Then are exf>e!Ied 
too* Here, also, is semeiicc* of <*xpulsimL 
(Handing similar dommeni to him,) 

Hogg (reading paper sarcasimliy) : I <lo not c«)n- 
sider my t‘)ehaviour has justified ilie word 
contumaciously ’h— ™ ■ 

The Master (picking up the pampbki mgrUj mid 
banging ii m iaMe) : Am I to utiderslaiid, sir, 
that ym ioa adopt the princlpies Toiilaintd in 
this work?', , , 

Hogg (prmdiy^ mmmg towards Doonmj) : Tfie 
last question 'is still more improper tiian tlic 
former ifeel the imputation to be ait iiisiili-*-- 
and since by your own act you liavc rcriciiiiiccd 
all authority over me, our mmmimkmkm is at 
an end* ' 
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'Fi'IE M'asi’Kr {impi'rurdsij) : Tlien I corniiiaiKl 
you to quit iny Clollcge at au early hour. 

Hogg {Jimiglitiij;) : With tlie greatest pleasure iu 
the worldj sir. — -You need have no fear of us 
o 1 1 ts t a }' i I ig o 11 rselves. 

{()pening I)Gi}r for them) : Good niglil, gentlemen. 

'Fhe Mavi'er rind IYllows : Hah !— Insolent 
to the last ! . . , “ Good nighty sir ! Indeed ! . . . 

(7/r sweeps oui, Jhilourd hj ihe oiher Fei;lows. 
Sineia.-EY collapses f.m the sofa repeating with eon* 
vnisiee rvhtinenee^ lixpelled^ expeiicrLI'^ his head 
shaking tclih emothm, his whole body (piiverinig 

Iloca,; (fnriouslyi : It is mrinstroiLs and illegal 
tliat xiuy man-- or l>ody of men— •should dare 
to do such a thing 1 

Sina.LKV ( pemitmaiely) : W'hat insult ! - . . \Vha,t 
l>ruta.i indignity ! ... to hound us forth as 
thotigh we were contagious Icqrers i 

Hogc; (mockingly) : We are, in their eyes ! We 
iiiiglit containinaie the innocent young Genllo 
men of Oxford ! 

Shelley {hiiieriy) : Who spend tiieir time 
drinking and gambling and carousing, while wc 
write for the benefit of mankind ! . , . Oh, it, is 
outrageous that any mvu should have the power 
to do such it tlung 1 . . . (Paikeikally.) To cut: 
short, our studies and cast m forth on a vatst 
slioreicss w'orid ! . . , 

lioGG {cimkmfHuimsiy) : I pray God ,I never sec 
any of ilicin again think they cat freely 
of scliolars’ bread, and sutfuse tlieinseives with 
College j'jort ! 

BmihLEY (despemkly) : lliiiik <>f leaving all tiiis ! 
— ali our w<M‘kpour .studies !— Packing u|> our 
books—'Oiir instruments— and going whither— 
where— wiiat for ? * ■ ♦ . 

Ifoao {impired) : LoiidoH---tiic ,<,Hdy place,for'a 
free man !■ We will catch the stage coa'ch to* 
morrow after breakfast, at 'eight oYlock ! 
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Sheij.ey :7?r/-:/*//7i7>Ev' : Lruiii<*T'i? , , . Yvs ! . . , 
A gxiod kit‘.i ! . . . d'hrfr \v(^ shall lVr(‘ <ti'a/|I 
tills inlerfcrencr I . , , \Xv ^vill tind a cjuirt r<H)in 
ill a back street j ant! settle down forever to 
oiir studies uninterrupted, 

lloGG (mixi&usij] : But whal aliout irioney ? 

I'-lavt.* you any left ?•* * - 

Shelley: Not a penny and rny Father will 

cut me ofTafU'r this ! . , . 

lloGG (logityillv) : We must borrow s<'une iVoru 

Komewhert:-- until I ran assuaty* my !raU'* 

parent.— AVhai ahrnu Slatier ? Me ruiglit be 

good for tvvtauy poumds or sn.-'-AViial cir» you 
think ? 

Shelley ; Slatter ? . . . after the troiilile 
brought on him ! . . . Me's prolialily liankrurn. 
by now ! 

Hogo : Nonsense !— -He’s pretty warm y-'anil 
he’s an old friend of your Fatlrer’s, Go round to 
his house, and say w*e must !ia\’'e sfuiieihing 
for travelling expenses, and to sulrsist on iri 
London. 

SiiELi.EY : I. could leave a written nieiiKirandiiiii 
of the debt, of course. . . . 

Hogg {bustling abmt) : Naturally you couki 

and your Father can rejiay it in due Cfiurse ! 
Go along immediately, while I start packing all 
this paraphernalia. 

Shelley {looking round nt nwjibmg) : I dotfl 
know which is the most unpfeasanl^*- liorr<,nvi.ng 
or packing I * * t How I hate ieavirig this room 
where weVe been so hap|>y. . . ."Strange I 
should have' said only to-nighi what a , I'liislbr* 
tune it w^oiilci be if we had to c|iiii Oxford ! . . . 
Hogo : Negus^ my- dear fellow— not prriiicmi- 
tion ! . * . Go along. now, or wc shall ortss the 
^ Coach ill the morning, ' 

[Hogo bigins^ coUiciing. mikks^ wMli Shelley 
puis ^ on a grmimoii^ and goes M iki^ openS' if, 
^md finds 'the Scout m ihi doorskp.^ ; 
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Shelley (surprised) : Scout L . . What arc )’ou 
doing here at this hour ? 

Scout (netTously) : Please, sir, Fve just lieard 
what's happened. . . . But I've been told by the 
Master, sir, that if you and Mr. Hogg find it 
inconvenient to quit the place so suddenly, 
you may remain for a time, if you ask per- 
mission politely ? . , , 

SiiErj:.EY (furmslji) : Permission ! . . . Politely 1 
, . . Do you hear tliat, Hogg ? , . . 'Tell tiie Master, 
good Scout, that Mr. Hogg and M'r. Siudley lia,ve 
been so grossly insuIU'd that they would not 
apply i'or any con,c(\ssion if their lives depended 

on it From Iienceforth llu^y will i)e h’rce 

Men ! . . . 

(He bursis md wildlj\ slanmimg the Door behind 
hinh 

lioGO : If Beggars 1 , , . [Calling through Window.) 
Not a penny less tlian ttventy pounds, Shelley ! 
... I can’t live on air like you, remember ! * . . 
Scout : Mr. Shelley doif t need no money, sir 
. . . ’cos he never eats anything except bread 
and raisins ! 

Hogg : Well, if he thinks Fm going to live on 
bread and raisins, he’s ver>^ much mistaken 1 
. . * Here, Scout, 'pack the fruit and cake, for wc 
may be staiwing l)y to-morrow ! . . . 

[T/i<gf Curiam Descends as Hogg and Scout 
commence packing. 

CURT AIM. 
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ACT TW/) 


sci;m; ! 

NJ H, > . !- i, \ N 1 N (i ' S A !i A 1) t:': M ’j" 1’ i ) K 

V oi: N i:; !. a i> 1 1 s a t r. i, a i' ham, i ii i i 

7 h‘ F.Htrm'f Hall tif Chunk Hiiuh'. 

A i’ldi is riuiiin^jof a Rtms ns the Curtnin ascends, 
mid the Youncj Lai«i:s, in imijhnn, fite mt nf the 
Clm-nams on cithcT side of the IMl, standit!,^ 
ahrml lit Iking and kugking. Heli.kn Sheij.fa' 
and Harriet Wketrrooke, (m pretty School’ 
girls of fourleen and sixteen respectively, seek each 
other out, and maiuige to ivhispcr together in a corner. 

Harriet {whispmng) : Hellcn ! . . . Conic 
Iicre. . . . I’ve got sometiiing lo show you. 

Hkllen : What is it, Harriet?— But be care- 
ful, don’t let the old “ Hawke ” sec ! 

Harriet (excitedly) ; She’s still in the class- 
room.— It’s another letter Iknri Bysshe™ I’ve 
Imd it in my bodice ail during lessons ! 

Hellen (inquisitmly) ; Oh, how exciting !■— 
What docs he say ? 

I lARRirn' : A lot about religion and philosojiliy 
—which I don’t understand— hut he’s coming 
to see U.S this afternoon, with my si.ster Elista as 
chiipcron. 

Heixen : That’s a gwjd thing, otherwise he 
mightn’t bt; allowed in.— Fm afraid Miss 
Hawkes thinks it’s improper to have a brother ! 
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Harrie't {ronuuiikaliyj : Certainly one who ha.s 
been expelled Ironi Oxford, and lodges in 
Polaiid Street— like a bright-eyed fox, with 
nothing to cat but the grapes on tlie wall- 
paper ! . . . 

Hellen {anxiousiy) : Did you inanag'c to give 
him my pocket money last week ? 

Harriet : Yes — but he said lie would buy 
some more cakes lor us, and smuggle them in 
as he did liefore ! 

Hellen : I wi.sli he w’onld bu}' some food f.>r 
himself — I know’ he's Imngry, because his 
pockets are always full of breadcrumbs and 
raisins, and it's the only thing he can afford ! . . . 
Harriet (irrifdhy) : It’s perfectly ridiculous 
when lira’s heir to a fortune. — Why won't your 
Father make him a prtjper allowamcc ? 

Hif:LU':N : Not unli^ss he returns to Oxford, and 
apologises to the Master for liis pernicious 
pampldei* 

Harriet : Could you sec Shelley apologising 
to anybody ? . . . I can'u — But won’t your 
Mother help him ? 

Hellen : She sent him some money the other 
day, but he returned it, as he said he would 
then bc' accepting his Father’s conditions* ’ 
Harriet (fremulousy) : He’s as proud as 
Lucifer— and as dangerous. — Listen to these 
ideas of his on Cod and the Devil ! * * , llicy 
Cjuitc frighten me ! . * 

[/!.$' iJuyfmre over the letter^ Miss Hawkes, astern 
disciplimrianf enters fnm a Cktss-nmn cm the Right 
and bears down upon thenu 

Miss Hawkes : , Harriet Westbrooke ! . • * 
Hellcii »Shdlcy ! , . . What are )'ou reading in 
that corner ? * * * 

Harriet {quickly trying to comml it) : Only a 
letter, Miss Hawkes*^ 

^Miss I'Iawres : Oh, indeed*— And whoJs it 
From, may I ask ? Letme sec it. 



.i If'tcrr, ! 

M:,!'", I : I'hai v.il! hv fur nie li) 

.I'u: - \.:ixc if i.> inr ar Harrirf. 

I 1 1 xHUfr r /. :r,'r> r-: >i' f? :'f. 

, ?r.,^7V»n: ; I'aj? ilnv is nirtii™ 

^ ... I r,f'V',*r !'r;?d ahuhint;: ''<■> 

^5’"' 'S!\ I’i*’ ! , , . I'inu' Inrn* has.' ilTis rarri':..j:H »n« 
r Ihtm “uijiv;' r^?i fur* I'hirnrf '! 

n i-.:v' T"' r .v'./'v ; |■'v{;^ sijita* I inra Mr. 

M.s'li' V vsl'jnj i]f' h'l'f C )\ft,>n,{. 

Mr'"';. Il„\\\kl■.^ : laran \vhrr^:i I uri(i«a'sf*UKlj lie 
v;sr,. a‘i an Atheisi iind 

!.l.\l-:iur. r ^/// 77 /e'^/; ; Atheist aiitl Rei')r'ii!)ale ! 

. • . hhi. Miss iiaU'kes, whairvrr dors that 
naaif'i ? , , . 

Mis.s I!.\w.k|'.s : Everyiliiiru diabalital ! 

siuadd ra''H toidersfand. . . . 

: Clfi, l;iut Mr. Shelley says. \xv sla>u!d 
■ tlta.{ ie^iiMraui'e is \vrut\!.‘' I 

IIavvki-s [iisiilf tij : No unncler his 

laulin* warned me against tins |.ieriiiririus yeiung 
man ! ' Ihif I siiall ynii a ,sio|> n> if at muaa •• 
\uiin 14 iaciir's, (imnifi/! /Av ;v/w /aiiwd 
ihi\ raminti i?ui thr {//a,v,ane"'W , I liavcf th,s* 
r'uvesed llauiet Wesflautda' earryiny ;m 
i..iiit'ji; enri esf'HHidemre uiih ifie adanNl hnaher nf 
Hr'lhii .S!iellf‘'y.'-' As a |a.Hii.slinieiin I iraiikl ynii 
la speak In ||,er tiiidl she has laarnme a rr.s|mi;- 
.iiyir’ C,i!.yistian aspsin. ■■■i)n ynu imders laird ? 
(.aluiirs 'ea i,dKls : 'Yes* Miss Ihnvkes. 

Miss I Iawei's ('/‘ehilimf in ms inm Cadkir kmgiiHf, 
e« l/ir /ivd// : Meainvldle, iis a penanian dir di;i,l! 

an irmi rarllar n>und Iter ner'k. ’".Bring ir 

lu iiif* hrie-, Mari'irt, ivhilr 1 |>iii if rnund ymir 
iaa”,k, iMaiunr/r htinin' ;> J$pm Ik IldlE) In- 
it Hlaaild enrr yorir Iriidrney in 
pnke yniir .Iteatl' , 



liARRiEi* : Vcs, jSiiss Hawke I IS — I suppose It 
sliouici, [Mfeklj hmdmg her head.) 

IMiss Hawkes : Do you not wonder the earth 
does not swallow him up, or the lightning 
d«,:scend from Heaven to strike him dead ? . . . 
I'iARRiE'r {dutifully) : Yes, Miss Hawkes* . * * 
Miss I-Iawkes (sertrely) : Take heed then, that 
you call not do^vn rtaril)ution on yourself, 
(loiiu! here— !>end )‘our head, while I put it on* 
[ HARRfirr does so as she puts it round her necL 
Miss Hawkiss (turning to Helirn) : And as for 
\'om Ih'lUau if i h<au* any more of tiie matter 
i shall iuibiui your Father, Mr. I'imothy 
Shelley— as well as Mr. Westbrooke-'-'-and you 
will bfjth hi* expelled forthwith, (d shudder runs 
through the ChRLs, as a School Bell rings again for 
kad) That is all, Young Ladies, yoit may go to 
lea — except Harriet and Hcllen, who do not 
deserve any at ail.— 

Chorus of Girls : Yes, Miss Hawkes. 

simps imt, fallowed by the Girls in pro* 
cession^ who east scorrful glances at Harriet and 
H'eli;en* 

1ST ScHooi,GaiL {muttering as they pass) : Aban- 
doned wretch ! 

2Ni> Schoolgirl (whispenng) : She is probably 
an atheist herself ! 

LST Schoolgirl : Only she doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word ! 

2ND Schoolgirl : We canh have her as Venus 
at our fete now. 

3R'D SciioOLOiRr. : I always said her looks 
belied her. 

4Tif Schoolgirl : How could she correspond 
with a maniac like Shelley ! 

3RD Schoolgirl : I can’t think wdiat she sees 
in his flowing locks and ill-fitting ,old clothes ! 
'4TH Schoolgirl : I suppose' she tli^iiks they’re 
poetical !— Tiie little Fool 1 . - . 
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[ 77/f j ail rut lfW:‘LhiQ. tcUlt' fL\i'iMiK'r 
??/ a iyvih'}\ aad I lii.iJ-'X ,s!ajs Ihiilad h o-yafnf! hn\ 
Het.i.kx iUarfuily- : Oh, Harriet, yon |.ji)or 
rliild , . . to dunk ihal Bysshe slu.uiid Ik'ivc 
l>rovi"ht all this infauiy on you ! . . * 

llARKUvr : Sh ! . , , (’io a%\ay you inusi not 

s|:>i‘ak to mr, or they will all liafc* y(,a,i loo. 
l!Kr.LEx {hnmdy] : What, do I rare,*--! dospisr* 
llieui, al! llieir frientlslup h not wonli havjiiu 
at flia,t |)rire.”'rhcy are all a pack of* CiViva.rd!i 
rtnd hypocrites; ! 

Hariuf.'I' : It hurts uic \o hoc ilteir unklud 

hjoks wlaai an liour ayo iliry were all 

sinilc.s ! * , , 

I'i’ivijj'.N iprmdlf} : I liold them in the greaicsl 

contcni|>t 'US .Shelley would <,Io if fie were here. 

[Ijmking ilmntgft (he windme.) iiook !— I Iriin 
coiniag through tlic; Clateway, up llie Driv<‘. , . . 
Harriet : 0!i iieiivens ! .Miss ’Hawk<*s will 
never allow him in if she? sees him ! , . . 

Heleex : I will run out io warn liinr ' Miss 
I'fawki^s is taking tea--™ If he cranes in 
through tlui Windenv slie will iKwer see liim, 
H'arriet : But wliai about me ? , . . She may 
send to ii.‘irh me in a ruoiiumt ! . . . 

Hk'LLKN : J will tell her you are weej;)ing your 
eyes out . , . siie will never siispeef ymi are 
smteiiainiiig thf" Atheist, in tin! tlt‘sh ! 

I She runs aui ihmugh the Fteneh ivimhae.i hi feieh 
Sii,KSj.FA% while tlARkucr fmils imt n miaMiwr 
mirrar mui emuh J mm her Mifr\ tidies her hair^ ami 
impts her ryes with d ttdiiie pm'hii->ktm'lkerrhitf, 
Hikiit llEEEr.M md SfiErj.rv treep iu ^ufrepiiimi^iJ 
ikwmgh the Wirnhw. 

Hei..len (mlling in i/mmgh the wimkw) : All 
dear ? . . . ' 

Harriet (mi/Uj) : Yen ,. . » . Ciomc! iirqiiirkly'. * . 
ihcre^s no one look.} rig. 

|llEf;i.EN Imds BiiKi,EEV i>q {mkrng ^Imhhm ikan 

he/&m^ umm md utdmppy, 
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i'lEi.LEN (wlihferln^^^) : Conic in, Bysshe— it's 
qiiitr.! safe— (lie old ^ia^vkc'’s at tea. But I niiisl 
j'un now or there' 11 be a hue and cry for me. . . - 
[.S7/r goes qokkfy towards the Door Centre Back, 
Shelley {aside to Harriet) : Tliere are some 
h, 0 |)es of tliat dear little girl— she would be a 
di\nne little scion of Liberty, if only I could 
get hold of her I she nms out to join the others^ 
Sh'ELI..ey and Harriei’ are left alone togeiher,) 
Shelley : HarriiU ! What on cartli has haj> 
ixmcd ? . , . IVliat is that monstrous tiling round 
)i>ur imck ? . . . 

Harriet : The result ofyoiir Ictierj Bysshe ! . . . 
Shelley (astonished) : What in Heaven’s name 
do you mean ? . . , 

Harriet : iXliss hlawkes discovei'cd your last 
letter to me— has sent me to Coventry — and 
put me in the Slocks ! 

Shelley {Iwrrijied) : But this is outrageous ! . . . 
You can’t be torUired on my account !— I won’t 
allow it ! 

Harriet : I’m alVaid you can’t prevent it, 
Bysshe. This is a prison-house, and Fm entirely 
at their mercy. . . . 

Shelley (kcaiedlj;i) : But it’s an abominal)Ie 
system— you sliouldn’t tolerate it a moment I 
Harriet : What can I do? . . . Besides, this 
is only the outward sign,— What is far more 
f>ainful is the contempt and hatred in w?!iidi I 
iim now held. . . • • 

Shelley (smthingiy) : Surely you aren’t worlclly 
enough to mind that ?— What is the opinion of a' 
few snivelling little schoolgirls, in relation to 
your immortal soul ? ^ . 

I"Iarriet (doubtmgly) : But is it immortal ? . . . 
All your metaphysical discussions make me 
, doubt if I have a soul at all j ^ 

Shelley {dmppomiedly) : Harriei !— How can 
you , be , so ignorant after all my ' efforts to 
' enlighten you ? . * * 
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Harriet : SlielitA*, you terrify iru'-- ! winulw 
\'(vu can live a nimncut prt„>frs;;ini‘' such 
ciples.—But I dcda,n- }'ou ishall ncxrr d’iaiigc- 
niinc ! 

Shelu'.v {n^nfiderith) : We shall see wiirn you 

listen to ray arguments yun will change in a 
trice. 

Harriet (nemmslv) : Then I will nnf listen 

in case you staike. nty beliefs, f Klavuid |;>roba.hly 
see ilie ifl listened to ymi- fl ofien drfarn 

ofliim, as il is. . ♦ . 

Sheetky : Tliat is thf' elTeel f>f a had ecincation 
and living witii Methcxlists ! 

Harriet ijmthiimlh) : Gin f am so uiterly 
rriiscra.l)I<‘ and ^vrctdied ! . . . 1 am entirely irsf*- 

lesSj for I have m> one to Iov<'*- I am no good 

to myself m* to otiKUcs— what .shall I do ? Would 
il: be wrong to make an end of it ? . . . What do 
you advise, By.sHh(* ? 

Sh'ee.ley : If you are really utterly usek^ss, 

Suicide is a solution- Ikii resist fins f>n'secu- 

lion and tyranny at ail costs. ... I \vi!! write 
to your Father, and sugg«‘st that la* shouki 
remove you from this prisorEhrmse at once. 

HARRiirr : He will never do thair He* has 

cawnpcdlisd :riie lo rriurn ladin'e now ■Adi!ii>iig!i 

I have ireen extremely miwt'l!- and he has 

perscciitc%:i me in the most horrible way 

SiiELEEY : Wliat an inex(n*ab!e WTcirii he is ! 

But could not your sisUn*' Islkai persuade him ? 

Haeriei* : Wlial use would it bt* ? . . . I am 

miserable at home in my Father's Gcdfer-ficiitse 

— where he ' entertains all ills itiiddleodass 
fricncls* ' 

Shelley : They were certainly a rcovdylot. the 
other riighl, when I sat by your ccniHi till alirr 
twelve, and refused ’ to Join ihfriL 

Harriet f How ill I, fell ! . . a Bui how' you 
sootlied^ and consoled me f 
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SiiEiXKY : Yi>ur nister, Eliza^ was loo civil by 
haJf^^ — she l.>egan talking abont L'aniour ”~ 
I-Iarriet : \Miich gave me a headache !— I 
preferred just to lie, and close iny eyes, and feci 
}'ou near. . . * 

SiiELLEY : Your sister is clever, but very con- 
ceioxi— thongli somewhat condescending. — 
What does she do with herself all day? 
|•lARR^^‘ : She spends most of her time brush- 
ing Inn* hair— and reading Voluiircin between — 
to pica, sc you. 

SiiEi.LF.Y (mysiljlcd) : To pleast* me ! . . . But 
^vliy on earfli should she want to please me ? 
.M'arriki’ ; Because she stiys you arc so good- 
looking— -a poet— and the son of a Barone l- — 
and a. vastly superior penson to all the people 
we tire accustomed to associate with, 

Shelley {kumhlj.^) : I am superior to no onc~ 
iny birth was an accident — -and no credit or 
fault of mine,— "'But a poet I am becoming — 
and a philosoplier loo, I hope — and you can 
become the same, if you will study and learn. . . . 
Harriet : Oh, Shelley, I long to — but how can 
I here ?~w^hen I am not even allowed to corre- 
spond wdth you— and we are taught only how to 
become Genteel Young Ladies ! . 

Shelley : It is monstrous that this fiend In- 
tolerance should poison all the innocent joys 
of life ! . , . ^ 

Harriet : But they say it is you who is poisoii- 
ing our minds with your new-fangled doctrines ! 
Shelley : Oh ! They do, do they ? • , , Great 
heaV'Cns ! that they should be so blind ! . , , 
But it is criminal that anyone so quick and 
perceptive as you should be cooped up in this 
prison-house- — ^ 

Harriet : Ifonly I could escape !— and' breathe 
the pure air of freedom ! — know my whole 
mind' and soul would open and expand in the 

sunlight. ... 
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Shelley : I am convinced that it, would -witli 

proper tuition-^ — 

Harriet : And would be the |:)t,!rrect iim,UL 
Bysshe?— if you could spare tlie ? . . , 
Shelley : Is th<n-e no way \vt‘ could ;u'raiT;*;e it I’ 

. . . Will not your Father listen to rerisom (uad 
let you leave this awful place ?— * 

Harriet : Never— he is ada,!uaiii--l!iere is 

only one way, Ik'sshc- 

Shbllea^ {innotenily) : "What is tluif ? 
liARROvr (boldij) : IN ileeiri!;*' with j<?ii /■-• ai 
once — to-day !- — — 

Shelley {amazi^d) : With me? . , . But liow ? 
. . . And where ? . . . I have no nioney--'-nr>tlufig 
- — Wliat could wc live on, iny ck'tar ? . . , 

Harriet : You must have a few hunclriais a 
year ? — and for tlie rest, wt could live on 
Love 1 , . . 

Shelley : I have only two liimdred a yciir' - 

and that is subject to my Fat!'i<n‘\s wliinnv'" — 

Harriet (shrewdfy) : But you are luLir to a grt‘a,t, 
estate and a lai^gc fortunes — at least, so Eliza sa)*s 

— -surely wc could mortgage that ? and lice 

together ? ♦ . . 

Shelley : But where ? . . * Where could \v<* go ? 

—to escape your family— -and mine ? 

Harriet (romanikallj} : 'Fo Scot land- -ulaa'i* 
they are fm\ over the Border ! . , . to (.IriTiia 
Green sornewhen* equally romantic- — 

Shelley : Harriet, I . * * Ait* you suggesting 
that wc slioidd marry 

Harriet : Well ? , . . Is ihvw. any reason wliy 
we should tiot ? - 

Shelley : Except tfiat we are both under 
age— 

Harriet : . But, nobody wll! know !'— I put 
my hair ' up, and lengthen , my skirl---m‘c can 
contrive tO' look grown-up ! 



Shelley : You are right — leel a liiiridiEcI at 
least ! . . . 

Harriet : You don’t look it — but you miglit 
pass for twenty-one, in the dark !— — 

Shelley : But rny main objection is the 
Marriage Service itself— I cannot bear the 
thought of anyone I love submitting to the 
clegradation of it — — 

Harriet (subilv) : But if a woman loves a man 
slic ^vanls to honour ::ind o1>ey him— 

Sheu-ey : But not to l^ecome his slave— it is 
all too |>rimitive and barbaric lor w'ords 1— 

HARRiivr {faking the plunge) : Then we will 
dispense with it altogether, if you wish? 

SiiELLi'vy (m surprise) : You mean you are will- 
ing* to flee with rnc— without marriage? . • . 

Harriet : If t^ou love me, Bysshe ? , » . That is 
all that niatters'”— 

Shelley {in himself ) : Love— Love What 

is Lo\*e ? . . . I often vvondcr~- But I fear 
my present feelings resemble wild action, ratlier 
than inspired passion. . . . 

Harriet : But you are a Knight Errant, Bysslte, 
and I am your Lady Love— to be rescued from 
these horrible persecutions ! . * * 

Shelley ; Am Andromeda chained to the rock ! 
—and I would be a sorry Perseus did I not hear 
your cry i-- — What ? * . » 

Harriet (omimusly) ; Precisely-- — - And it 
miglit be the cry of Death— if you are not' 
rapid, Sliciley— I cannot endure this relentless 
tyranny much longer 

^Shelley (deiemmdlf) Say no more, Harriet— 
I Will make all arrangements at once— and we 
will catch' the^ Mail Coach for Edinburgh from 
the **BuIl and Mouth near your 'home, in 
Mount Street, to-morrow, morning— if you 
can be ready'?— 
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fiARB.iF;r : Sii»'Ury ! . , , Do Xivii 

iiitMi! it? . . . Ui' oydrst\ I r^ui In,* r^'.idy ! * . . 
Eii/.a will hr'lp mC' -aud I will f.:r> a\va\ in an 
school loiii^ht wi'th tuT— -Siiyin!; I am ill 
and ruusl !)av<* a. trvv days' a! home-- * 

SiiELi.HY : Ihif will they allow you ? . . . 

llAKRucr : Eli/a. u'ili j'jr.i'sundi* tlicrii •- odierwisc 
I will sli|> a\\‘ay, in any cas<% and riaa:1 yon ai 
the “ I'hi!! ;uk 1 Moulh ■' tvomt'>iTv,m' ■" at wliai 
time did say ? 

.SiiHiJ.EY : lEirly in fime Idr }')rrakfasi " ^'1 »'iin 

not cf.’i'iain at what hfntr the. (’E»a,c'h Icsivcs ■ 
!)ut \v(‘ will have, Oystias iur hiva,k!ast at the 

Iim and celel,)rau* one deyiartiire rovidly ! 

[ilARRocr luum skps appmuhinp^. 

Harriet : Shh ! . . . I liear someone coming ! 

. . . C'lO C|iuc.kIy*“-yoti must not hecauglil, here!" 

or a 1 1 \v i 1 1 !)i‘ spoi ! t— - 

I'Sheli.ey iim ta tk IVimbw rapidly* 

Shelley : Go<Kl-t'>yf\ Harriet until t<,MTiorrow 

wlnm we hegin IJfe a, new’ ii,»gt,ilter 

Harriei’ (cnlliag after him, then *\kiiiiu!i the 

ivimlow) : 1111 to-morrow at ! ' 

Iffhe Side Demr opens, and Eij/a WI'-siwrooki. 
imnes itij a plain^ middle-^aged Spinsirr in spetiaeles^ 
tviih a pakjmi and glossy dark hair, 

Harriet (mdiedly) : Hli/.a I , * , ‘EIi*/a ! , * /I 
knew you wouhi come ! . , , Yt>n iire juM ia 
timi! Id liear the must w'oiH.lta',iii! news ! 

|'.,V/fc rushes aerms in her. 

iiiiZA : llarriei ! . . , my liule .Harriet I .. . 

Wha.t .lias hai,>pentTl ? Von are Hushed ail 

iivcr.—What. in the is the inatier :* 

(Inking her in her arms,) 

.Harriet (kissing her kwth and rimks) : 1 haveilie 
most iniractiloiis new's Icir you--’''givc! aiie yotir 
^ hands'-— give ine ytmr rhrekH'--lci me kiss^^yoir 
'all over-'-'-aiid 'dance with gk€-~ {IVItiriing 
her rmmd ami hugging her thse,) 
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Have you goiu^ Ciunpivtely inaci , Wlait iias 
come over you, my pt‘t ? . , . 

Harriet {n:siaiirallv) : Kvcryduu.^-' ever}i:liiriu 

—I luivc got rny heart's desire- die Divine'-uhe 

Impossible has iKipprued-"-therairyiaIc liascooif:'* 
true — all our dn^ams— and plans and selieuies 
--du'B'e siiect‘edf'd-" l,?eye»nd our hope i 

Ei;iza : You don't mean? 'You can’t 

mean?'— C')}u my tlear ! , . . iny dear ! . . . 
hlARRiKT (exuliunth) : But I dee { 4I0. -”C’au 

you !'}ei!e\'(‘ it ! Areah i Hever'cr tltau yon 

ever diouuhi uir* ? . . \V>ur little IlarrifT, 

wiiom you lia\i‘ trairux! from the cradle up 

in the way slit‘ sliouki go— » ! 

Elvia {fxeitedljj : You mean- he lias come U|,? 

to du5 niai‘k"-at last ? 

Harrocf : Yes-— yes it is al! aiaaiig‘ed'*--'every* 

tiling ! -I only need your he!|> to put it into 

excciuioru 

liltiZA (impaiiioiilv) : W'lien ? -Where ?“ What 

time do you meet ?■' 

Harriet : At the Bull and Moutli to- 
morrow, at eight o’clock in the moriiiiig.-'-Biit 
you must help me to get away from here, Eliza. 
l'k,iZA : Of course, my dearest child— 4 will 
do anjihing—^Rt once — you know that 
Harriet (cukukiingiy) : First, you must tell 
Miss Hawkes that I am looking so ill that you 
insist on taking me home -at once — for a few 
days* rest — — 

Eliza : That should not be difficult— wdtfi tliat 
hectic flush on your cheeks™ ! 

Harriet : IfemyA— don’t forget.— Theit ' you 
must pack my clothes surreptitiously at home, 
and allay Fatlier’s suspicions at breakfiist to- 
morrow—— ^ , V 

[Tke CkapeldMi begins ringing. ' 

Eliza : Have no fear— I will arrange all,— 
But' look ! Here come the Girls and Mistresses 
—try and look ill quickly, my dear, 
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[The C'fiRL.s ivdik ikii /« Qwfyiiir 

casting Inoks dt liARHii-'i\ wiik 

l:I,.\\VKi*:s iit ihr end, skps her hidiih\ 

liARRiE'F looking ill md timid, 

Eliza : Far dan m#% Miss llawkrs. . . , 

Miss M'aw’KKS {stopping rmpidienily) : Wlia,! k it 
Villi want , Miss West brooka ? . . 

IvLiZA : May I be allowed io t;ike rny sister 

I'i'arriet Iiorne for a night or two ?- as $hn lias a 

il‘verisii fluslr-ouid may lie siekeuing for an 
iiift-ction-— ? 

Miss Ii'A\\‘'Ki’,s (severely) : Slie has l:nongli,i 
inisrry anc! niisfbrUau^ on her covii lieud by 
her clisgrac:(*ful and niisguiditi conduct !'--arid 

I' am not surprised she is alHieled— 

Ih.iZA : But you would not wisli her- sidiool- 
fellows to suffer with her ?“™'- 

Miss l:fA\VKB:s : Cknlainly not”** I baA‘e already 

forbidden tlieiii to havcj any intercourse with 
^vhatsocver — so it iiiigltt he Just as well to 
remove lier Ibr a night or two, so that she may 
think over lier delinquencies in scchisioii* 
Eliza : Precisely- that was exactly my own 

Harriet : Oh, thank you, Miss Hawkc.s that 
is just wliat I Iioped*—- 
Miss I-Iawkeh {inierrupimg) : Silence ! * . . I 
forbi<i you to speak to inc in ' the presence 
of iriy unconlarninaifd pupils'! . . lielleii 

Shelley, lead on to (.‘.hapeh and pray Tor your 
poor misguided Schooi-fclbwy as well a« you wlf. 

I'l’fe Girls mmrh m le C/mptl (krpugh ike 
furlher dmr, m i/m Ikll emiinms ringing, mi\lhiy 
begin ehmtmg a Psalm, as Eliza Haeeiet 
slip aumy grinning at mh ailm^ 'as l/ie Cuflmn 
dtsmids* 

, CU'MTAJM. 
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ACT TWO 


SCENE II 

!j itF. 1. 1. K Y ’ S t.ODGI.VCiS IX GKO ROE 

s T R li E 'I' , 1'. I) 1 X n 0 R c; H , A i; g v ,s t , 

I « 1 1 


tk' Curkin mmls, llie Landlgiu), a blujf, 
gnod-kimmimi fiilow, is showing 8111:1, lev ami 
Harrie'I' ink) till' handsome fnmt-parhmr, where 
they lime just arrived, ojf the Mail Coach, 

Landlord {hh0y) : lliis way, sir. TIn.s is our 
front-parlour, and a liaiiclsomc one, you’ll 
aclniit.—A bedroom in there, whicii would suit 
you and the young lady nicely. 

Shellfa' {prudishly) : My wife, sir— as soon a.s 
wo can arrange the service. 

Landlord {jovially) : Beg pardon, I’m sure, 
sir, but we’re used to couples cro.ssing the 
border informallikc ! 

Harriet {pritnly) t We wish to be married as 
soon as pMsiblc— if we can afford it. 

Landlord : Oh, if that’s the 

only difBcultjtJ Miss, I’m sure I could oblige. 
{Aside to SnEttiY, Ikdling meaningly) : There is 
generally a worse reason than that ! 

Shelley {pri^hly, pretending not to understand ) : 
We are in a light pecuniary trouble at the 
raoment—but 1 anticipate a remittance very 
shortly. 

Landlord : In that case, sir, allow me to assist 
you, and to supply your wants meanwhile ? 
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Shelley [touched and surprised) : 'Ilia t won lei !.)o 
extraordinarily generous of -tind not 

typical of your race, if I may say so.— The 
truth is, we have fled from parental authority, 
who arc trying to starve us into submission. 
Landlord [slyly) : I fully appreciate the situa- 
tion, sir, and I will afford you all relief— on one 
condition only ! . . . 

Shelley [innocently) : And wliat may tliat be ? 
Landlord : That you treat rny fricaids and 
myself to a nui>tiai supper to celeliralc iht* 
event ! 

Shei.le:y : With the greatest of [ileasure in the 
world — so long as you doif t insist on us joining 
you ? 

Landxr)Rd (jovially) : As you please, sir. No 
doubt you and the young lady will lie loo 
occupied elsew^'here — but wc never like to miss 
an opportunity to celebrate in this sombre 
city 1 

Shelley : So it appears.— And now if you will 
send your Domestic to us we should be grateful 
for a little sustenance after our journey. 
Landlokd (ringing bell) : No doubt, sir. Christie 
will be with you in an instant.— Sh.e is soinewliat 
of an imbecile, but can fetch «and carry him-* 
santly. 

Harriett : Can she brew tea ^that is the 
first essential. 

Landlord : Most certainly, Miss— er—Madain* 

’ — and as black as you like. 

[Christie, u dirty Hide slul, appears m ik 
doorway. 

Here, Christie, come and attend on this young 
lady and gentleman, while I go bcIow*stairs lt> 
order the, wedding supper. At' your service, 

Madam,— Sir. {Me goes out bowing.) 

Shelley (aside to Harriet) ; What a dirty 
little nymph this is. — Weil, Christie— and what 
have you got for dinner ? 
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Christie {incoherently) : Seiigit lieed and 

bomiocks.” 

Shelley {dazed) : What? . . . 

Harriet {impatmitly) : Never mind liei% 
Bysshe* She’s only speaking a foreign language. 
—What else have you got for dinner, girl ? 
Christie (stupidly) : “ Sengit heed and bon- 
nocks.’’ 

Shelley (kysierkally) : Oh ! send her awa)*, 
Harriet, for God’s sake send her away 1 , . , 
Harriet {irritably) : How can you be so 
absurd, Bysslie ?— What harm docs the poor 
girl do you ? 

Shellia" {rushing into a corner^ and covering his 
ears with his hands) : Send her away at once, 
Harriet. I cauh liear tlie voice or tlie lace 
of tlie Caledonian maiden ! I shall leap out 
of the window , . . if I hear any more of 
l'U!r ! . , . 

Harriet : I trust slie docsif t understand our 
dialect any more llran we do hers !— Will you 
please bring us some tea, and a kettle of hot 
water, Christie ? 

Christie {grinning) : Oh ! , . * the Kittle ! 

. . . Oh yes ! * . . 

[Christie darts out (if the door^ betvging it loudly 
behind her. 

Shelley {laughings imitating her) : Oh ! the 
Kittle ! ’* I believe that’s the first word she 
'Understood ! • . * 

Harriet : (hearing sound of banging doors) : For- 
tunately for her !— How the doors bang in this 
house— like thunder ! — Horrible ! . . . 

Shelley {tenderly) : You’re not frightened, 
Harriet, at the step weVe taken ? * . • Are 
you? 

ffARRiET (grakfuUy) : Of course not, Bysshe- 
only tliankful to have escaped from tliat prison- 
house of a school,— and my intolerable 
family* * « ' • ' 

e' 
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SiiELLEY : IIa,vi,? any idea of' our des* 

dilation ? 

I’i ARRiK’r : 1 Ic'ft, a, note for niy Father 'vd.tli Eliza. 
S.HELLEY (iifmmsi):) : \Vnm\ lliat indiscreet ? 
— lliey iiui}* |;)iirsue us ? . . . 

II'arriict : Only Eliza— Ihu Iier wotild never 
lca\’c his c*oiret> house — and Eliza would look 
after m l)uth ! 

Shei-ley (Jkiiihmilr) : But I dorih: w^anl to be 
looked aftt*!*.--! liiought ytm had ilirown Viiur- 
self on wr |)rotectiou— ao escajie froiu dieni 
ail? . , / 

Harriet {semiblj} : So I have hut 'vve ruust 

Inive some peciiniai-y assistance .souin W'v cau'l 

live on love*, you knowa , . . 

Shelley : We have donr^ very well the.' .!itst 
three days, Iiaveidt we?-- ■am! I left a note for 
Hogg, as \vc passed through \"ork, asking him 
to advance us tem pounds. 

Harriet {anxkm'ly) : Doyoti think iie willcloso? 
Shelley : As certain a.s I am alivce — M.i’ircx>ver, 
my quarterly allowance is due on the first of 

Seplc'inher— 'lifty pountls ! What ricl’ses ! - 

Just think of it ! 

Ei'ARRner : But your luttlier' may 

slop it; wiurn ite Iicans of our elojiemeiii ? 
Shelley {dm/uilf} : Hum w^e shall luive to 
write Unde Filtbkf«"Or Uncle Mixlwiri-' -or 
I. mill ! Nev(*r fear, swc*et Harriet, I am your 
protector, what need is there to be afraid ? . . . 

ILimd hmcklng on ihf outdde door ngam 
Harriet (frighiamHy) : Whoever can that be 
at this hour' ? 

Shelley (imnbimg) ; I trust our families have 
not pursued ml* * .'But I had better 'open 
it.aiiddcarii the worst, I stipfrose (imil&img)* 
Harriet (kmelj) i Yes— go and .open it' at 
once, and sec-—- - Doidl be such a cowardi 
Bysshe !— ~ 
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[He opens ike door a cracky to fmd Hogg on (he 
threshold, 

Shelley {embracing him rapturously) : Hogg 1— 
My dear fellow ! — How rapturous to see you ! 
After all these months ! . . . and at this hour 1 
. , , How have you come ? . . . Have you 
dropped from Heaven itself? . . . 

HogCx {coming in) : Only from York. I got 
your note as you passed through, and caught 
the next stage-coach that passed, hoping to 
overtake you on the way, 

SHEL1.EY {clapping him on the shoulder) : How 
joyous to se(‘ you again ! . . . You are looking 
just the same as you did at Oxford— 

Hogg {taking his arm) : And you as bright-eyed 
as a Fox,— “-as you did in our trclliscd apartment 
in Poland Street,— last April ! 

Shelley : At last we have met, in spite of our 
families attempting to separate us— — ! 

Hogg (iurning to Harriet) : But have I met 

this fair and beautiful Lady ? 

Shelley {faking Harriet’s hand and presenting 
her to Hogg) : Ah, Harriet— this is my fine 
iind noble friend, Thomas Jefferson Hogg, of 
whom you liavc heard me speak,— and ccstacisc 
so much. 

Harriet (smilingly) : Indeed, I have, Mr. 
Hoggt— But for once Slielley’s entluisiasm has 
not run away with him.— — 

Hogo (kissing her hand impulswely) : Nor has it 
of his lovely young bride— bright as the morning 
—but iiot^ so bright as this day on which wc 
meet. 

liARRiiT (myly) i Fic !— Mr. Hogg ! — ^No 
wonder, you are a poet, and were expelled from 
Oxford for your extravagances ! . . . 

Shelley : But now that wt have all met once 
more, we will never part again.— You must 
have a bed in the house at once, Hogg. 

[ift simis pulling ike Bdl^wpi mlmtly* " . 
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Hogg {casually) : A bed a mile or I, wo oil will 
do me. 

Shelley : Nonsense, we will summon the land- 
lord immediately. Landlord 1 Ho I Land- 
lord ! {Calling out through the Door.) 

I.ANDLORD {ihroilgh Doorway) : At your service, 
sir, in an instant. 

Shelley : A bed in your house for this gentle- 
man, please. 

Landlord {appearing in Doorway) : AIi, ^sir. 
Fin afraid 

Shelley : But it is most necessary — urgrail 

Harriet : Essential— indispensable, — I assure 
yon 

Landlord {scrakking his head) : Very wf‘ll iIkul 
— I have a spare bexiroom, but it is a,t the ver)’ 
top of the house. — It may not be so pleasant. 
Shelley : What matter, so long* as you art* 
under the same roof as us ? — now and forever ! 
Hogg : That will do very well — but is tlierc 
a feather-bed ? 

Landlord {holding up his hands in hemvr) : OIi, 
I would not put a guest to sleep in a fcatl/ier- 
bed ! — You have a nice, wholesome slra,w 
mattress. 

Hogg : But I should prefer to lie on soinetldng 
softer. 

Landlord {Jirmly) : Oh, but you cannot,- You 

must lie on a straw mat tress— health enjoins it, sir* 
Hogg {slapping the table) : But h it not as hard 
as this table ? 

Landlord : Very like— and so it oiiglil to be 
—yoiL cannot he too hard, sir.~You miglit lie 
very well on this table ; — it would be highly 
salubrious. 

Hogg (shrugging his .shoulders) : I prefer to think 
otherwise, — but obviously there is no redress, 
Shelley : ■ You have come here to icarn, not 
to teach, ,iny dear Hogg ! 



fioGG (Jaugliing) : Obviously, iny dear fellov". 
I.ANDLORD : Meanwhile, sir, allow me to con- 
duct you upstairs. ’The 'svay is not clifiiciilt, but 
somewhat long. 

[He opens Door, showing an inner Staircase, np to 
the Attics, 

Hogg (ioaking np at it) : Up there ! — It appears 
well-nigh interminable ! 

Stiii:Lr.EY [going towards it) : You will be lodging 
with Jupiter on the top of Olympus !— but I 
T^vili accompany you tiiere.—We will return 
shortly, Harriett, my dear, if you brenv 

sonic tea for two starving poets. 

[SrrELi,EY, Hocjg, and the Landlord go out 
up the stairs, 

JlARRii'/r: Very well, Bysshe, I will ring for 
U.lirisiie, again. 

does so, then takes off her horniet and coat, 
and tidies herself, as Christie brings in Tm, with 
short bread and honey, 

liARRiE'r : Oil, what delicatues 1 — What do 
you call this crisp, hard cake, Christie ? 
Christie : Shortbread, Miss . . . cr . . • Madam. 
..Harriei’ : IndecR'l ! — What dainties you make 
in this Ijarbarous country I— And what lovely 
virgin lioney !— Bysshe— Mr. Hogg— tea is 
ready, so come as quickly as you can. 

Christie to set it out on the table, 
ShivLLEY (nyeniering with Hogg) : We are com- 
ing, my d<‘ar.--- What an exquisite tea to find 
among these? rude, uncivilised barbarians ! . . . 
(Looking at the delicacies,) 

Hociu ; What exquisite honey indeed, but it 
seems a shame to eat it ! — It is fit for Parnassus, 
not Ibr us Mortals ! 

Shelley : On the contrary, I find it most 
satisfactory, and relish it surprisingly. 

Ihney'^mnb as he sits^ md mling it 

'\greidiiy. 
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Hogg {superiorly) : But ^v'antouIy to destroy so 
beautiful a structure, merely to flatter tlie 
palate, is as barbarous as it would be to devour 
roses or lilies 1 

Harriet : I quite agree, Mr, Hogg.— It is 
far too great a marvel to be eaten. — It slioiild 

only be looked at and admired. 

Hogg [JlatUringly) : lake yourself, fair lady. 
. . . It approaches cannibalism to feed on it ! 
— Indeed, it is too like eating Haii'iet !— But 
I believe you would eat Harriet lierself, Byssiug 
if she were honey ? . . . 

Shelley {teasingly) : So I would, if she were as 
good to cat,— and I could replace her as cansily ! 
Harriet : Oh fie, Bysslie ! — but I incline to 
Mr. Hogg’s heresy, and declare it is quite a pit)^ 
to eat it ! 

Shelley (shrugging, with his mouth full) : Tire- 
some of you,— but>’o« are the losers !■— not me ! 
Harriet : Be introduced to this d<flicacy 
instead, Mr. Hogg— Shortbread, which 1 luive 
never seen in London. 

[Handing him some coquet I iskly\ 

Hogg : By Jove, yes, and it appear.s to be a very 
nice thing— eats .fomc)— and very palatable 
to a young stomacli ! (Paithg his own.) 
Harriet : We must go for a walk tomorrow, 
and sec the palace of the unfortunaitj Queen 
Mary, of Scotland. 

Shelley : A beggarly placcf, in truth, 1 lielitwcL 
Harriet : Neverihek'ss, I shcnild like to Hf*c 
the stains of Rizzio’s blood, and all the otlier 
horrid relics ! . . . 

Shelley : What a blood-thirsty Child you are, 
after all ! 

I'foGG : ■ But I understand you must walk dis- 
creetly in Edinburgh*~You must not laugh 
openly — ^aiid, iendishly, as ym dci,, Bysslic,— or 
you Will be ^ convened ! 

Shelley : Corrvened ? * d * What is that ? . * . 
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Hogg : Why, if you laugh aloud in the public: 
streets and ways, on the Christian sabbath, you 
will be cast into prison, and eventually banished 
from Scotland 1 

Shelley : Then I should prefer to return to 
an uii-Christian country like England ! 

Hogg : Oh, but we must go and hear a certain 
Dr* Macquis’qiiis, an accoiupli.slied divine. I 
hear he wrestles with Satan most powerfully 
every Sabbath morn ! 

Harriet : Well, I shall not accompany you. 
—I wall prefer to stay at home, and study, and 
read aloud. 

Shelley {munching hungrily) : Harriet is a most 
inveterate rc^ader — she* likes a solid tome, where 
a, hungry rcTidcr can cut and come again ! 

Hogg (ironically) : I’hen our stay here will 
indeed be edified 

Shelley (ecsiaiimlly) : It will be Oxford over 
again. Wc will stay here forever, reading, 
tvriting, study ing'-- — - 

Hooci (cynically) : Until funds run out, pre- 
sumably — •although I have come armed with a 
modest pittance* 

[Sounds of roystering from bclonh 
Shelley : The Landlord has given us unlimited 
credit—until my remittance arrives~on con- 
dition that he celebrates our Wedding tonight,. 

ilARRiB’r : From the roystering below I should 
think they have begun 1 . . . 

Hogg : Wfiicii t‘crnin.ds me — where is my 
hat ? . . . 

S,iiELLEy : llie Landlord took it to ha,ng up 
in the hall. 

Hoccra I will see if it is still there*-—--- 

'[/* ^^oes oul, io return in a mmneni wiilmui ii, as 
Urn mms dmm nearer, 

I 'kneW' il I * . * It has gone ! — — 



Harriet {mystified) : But who cr.oulc! have 
taken it ? 

Shelley : The Landlord informed me there 
are only ourselves and the people who occupy 
the first floor, and they are high ’’ people — 
very high ’’ indeed ! 

Hogg : How'ever high they may };>€ it, seems 
the grandees of Scotland are not above taking 
a hat ! — And a hat is a hat, costing ihirly-fivc 
shillings at least ! 

Shbxley : You should never have left it in tlic 
passage. 

Hogg : llic Landlord assured me it would l)c 
perfectly safe there— at least as sale as aiiyu iiere 
else in Scotland ! 

Shelley : You should have been more cautious 
in a country where nothing is too hot or loo 
heavy— not even a top-hat ; — Where every man 
takes what he can get, from the Senator of 
Justice down to the most profound and beggarly 
metaphysician ! 

[Loud voices and footsteps approaching^ and heavy 
kmckings on the door. 

Hogg : Perhaps this is my hat, seeking admit- 
tance ! 

Si-miXEY : Let us hope so.— Wlio’ s thcu'c ? , . . 
Come in.- — - 

[The Door bursts open^ with the Lani>lo,hi> (md 
some of his Friends standing in the Ihanmy, iviih 
Bottles and Aiugs in each hand. 

Landlord (Jlushed with wine) : B<'*g pardon, sir, 
but wc arc celebrating your mij'Hials below- 
stairs. 

Shelley : So it would appear,— 'tuid to so, me 
purpose, no doubt ! 

Landlord (swayingfy) : Wc came to inquire if 
wc might revive an old ■Scottish custom on this 
auspicious occasion ? . . . 

Shelley Indeed,— and what' may that be ? ' 
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Landlord (drunkenly^ zvkiie ike others grin behind 
him) : It is customary here at weddings for the 
guests to come in, in the middle of the night, 
and wash the bride with whiskey 1 
Shelley (horrified) : What ! . . . I have never 
heard of such impertinence in my life ! . . . 
What an outrageous suggestion I , . . 

Hogg (amused) : Now wc are going to have 
some humour ! 

Harriet (terrified^ cowering behind Shei.ley) : 
Oh, Bysshe, save me from these ruflians 1 
Shelley (pusking Harriett towards Hogg) : 
Hogg, look after her while I deal with these 
Barbarians ! . . . 

[//e cairhes up a brace of pistols which he had 
premouslj taken out of his packets^ pointing them at 
the astonished Landlord. 

Hogg puis his arm round Haiiiuet proiectinglj, 
Shelley (furiously) : I luive had {’uough of 
your impertinence. If you give me any more 
of it, 1 will blow your brains out ! 

Houc; (encouraging him) : That’s right:, Bysshe, 
you go for him ! 

Landlord {reeling backwards) : As you please, 
sir, I)iit I ilioiight the young lady would think 
it a,n honour ! 

Shelley (adimicing menacingly^ imih a pistol in 
each hand) : Get out, you swine, before I kill 

)'OU 1 . . . 

[77i<!? I.ANDr,oRD turns and runs^ fdling dimni-* 
stairs, with his ludlowers tumhlmg pell^-tneii behind 
hinL 

Hogg {iriumphantly)’: Behold my Iiat on the 
head of the last survivor ! . . . 

[Hogg rushes after them to seice his flat, while 
Harriet rum into Shelley’s arms as the 
Curiam Descends. 

, CURTAIN. 
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ACT TWO 


SCENE HI 

SHELLEY’S LODGINGS IN YORK, 
SEPTEMBER, iSlI 

The Curtain rises on the dingy lodgings at 20 Coney 
Street of the Misses Dancer, two elderly Dress- 
makers. The whole room is dismal and poverty- 
stricken. The two old Crones arc discovered sewing. 
It is late afternoon. Hogg and Harriet hurst 
in from a walk, brimming with life and health. 

Hogg {in Doorway enthusiastically) : Wliat: a 
delightful walk, Harriet rriy dear !~ia sjiite of 
this “ unpoetic and uninspiring city ” of York, 
as Shelley calls it. 

Harriet {irritably) : A most Immodest city, 
from the way its citizens stared at me ! ... I 
had to blush and draw my veil !- — 

Hogg (flatteringly) : You should not be so en- 
gaging, my dear. {Coming in.) Ah, {satiricaltyj 
the Misses Dancer ! — looking like the Valkyries 
or the Fatal Sisters !— -Arc you sewing SJirouds, 
Young Ladies, or hemming Winding sheets in 
that dark corner— -may I ask ? — — 

1ST Miss Danger {rising injuredly) : Wo are not, 

sir ! We are about to depart. 

Hogg {mockingly) : Oh, don’t let me banish 
you, pray.— But there is one question I should 
like to ask you.— You m dressmakers, arc you 
not ? 

The Misses Dancer {haughtily) : Wc arc. 
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Hogg (amkailf: : But where, dear l.u'idies, are 

the Dresses you inakc^ ? 

The KIisses Dancer {surprised) : Dresst's ? , . . 
We lia.ve no dresses I * . . 

Hogg {sanruiicaliy) : I thought as iiiucli 1— 
Then I suppose you make Dresses for I Ik:* 
Invisible Lady ? . . * Invisible Dr(\ssc's ! . . , 
The Misses Dancer (tmeomprelimdinglv) : I am 
afraid we do not understand you:> sir ! 

Hogg (kmwmmiy) : No, I wasafraii! )Y)U might 

not ! '-In any case, 1 have often wonclc^reil l:jy 

wlioni such srxrel Mantles worn ? 

Whether by Sister Spectri^.s in Clhurchyards or 

by grim, Hags at Wildics* Sabbaths ! . . , 

The Missies Danger (reM'ut/uHy) : Yon speak in 

Farabhrs, sir. We will bid you good aftr’nioon 

— and ,te{.di 'your tea— for you and tlw* \”c>ung 
Lady. 

[ Tkiiy go out. with diguify^ ami disapproving glumes. 
Harriei’ (kindly : Poor old 'Cirones ! . . . I 

am afraid yoifve hurt their leeiings. 

Hogg (JUppmiiiy : Nonsense, ti'iey lu'ivenh any ! 
—I ain surprised they can get us tea,— I thotigld; 
they were above doing anything useful— or any- 
tfiiiig at all for that matter !— 

Harriet ^ (shocked) : How wicked ytni iire^ 
mocking at everytl'iing, Mr. Hogg I 
licicso (iighiiy : \Wii, Life is a Jest, although 
ihejp would likev to demonstrate lhal. it is sornev 
thing <*xc|uisit.eiy serious and tiresome* ! . . . 
Ha'RRIet' (tkoughi/uliy : 1 wonder what .Byssht: 
%vouId say If lie were here 

Hogg {inqumimdy : When does he from 

trying to .raise funds from that mistaken ntarg, 
his Father ?— — 

Harriet (rapturously : At , any liour now 

ticcoinpanied by my dear sister Eliza, 1 trust. 
Hogg (mockmgiy : You speak in the style of an 
inspired 'Fropheiess of R' glorious Advent \ • 
Aimouncing. tlic impending coi'niiicncciiicnt ,of 
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a new Millennium, of Happiness ! — of the instant 
return of the Golden Age ! — Of the coming oi' 
Eliza 1 , . . with Bysshe ! — — 

Harriet (loyally) : Well^ is it not so P—I l)ear 
my Sister great love, and have entire faith in 
her. — *1 worship her — -and yield her implicit 
obedience. — She has tended, guided, and ruled 
me, from my earliest infancy. 

Hogg (cynically) : And doubtless married you, 
to suit herself? — But what of your Mother ? — 
Have you no veneration for her ? 

Harriet (contempiuously) : Mamma is as digni- 
fied as silk and satin can make her,— and capa!.)Ie 
of sitting ail day with her hands before her,* -* 
but Incapable of aught else besides,— except 
hearing herself addressed as M.annna ! ’’ 

Hogg {enquirmgly) : And your Father ? What 

of him ? 

Harriet (half-ashamed) : He is called “jenv 

Westbrooke ” — from his careful lial>its as well 

as his Biblical appearance. — — 

Hogg (humorously) : No wonder he has tied Ins 
purse-strings tight, and buttoned up Iiis troiiscn* 
pockets, since your elopement ! 

Harriet (defending him) : He was bound in 
decency to pretend to be angry ~ — 

Hogg (sarcasiimlly) : In a somewhat tlirilly 
fashion— I warrant ! 

Harriet (devotedly) : My i.)cIovcd bister liliza 
is the only one wdio has supported me through- 
out— 

Hogg (satirkally) : And is m;nv about, to come 
,oii Board again, after a short ai)senc:e mi 81;iorc, 
to hoist her Idag at the Mast-head, to take the? en- 
tire Command, and forever to direct t!i<? wdiole 
course of your Married life ! . . . Harriet !*•*- 
How can you allow such a thing ? . , . 

Hareiei* (siuhhrnly) i ' I have , compictc faith 
ill everything site decides— “ 
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Hogg (mrhmsij) : ’leli rn«% whai is diis Lhir- 

bingcr of id I i“e!iriiy like? — 

Harriet {ecsiuf-iraHy) : She is br*auiifu!'"“ ex-^ 

qiiisitly beautiful — a,n elegant Fi,i!;iire, fu!! of 

grace. Hex* 1 tu‘.c h loverly, — dark hrigiil: c\i:\s 

jet black liair, very glossy '-a crop upou uiiicli 

she Ixestows the care it. merits almost all tier 

time. — Aud alx>ve a,lh she is so sensibli's so 
ainial'ile^ so gorKl ! . . . 

Hogg (momsi'lv) : I cau sc<,‘ /sha,ll Ixf titan 

aotliing • Negative qiiauUf.y of a \'!a'y higli 

figure, as soon as she arrives ! 

HARRUer {rifjhiiiinakh: : \'ou u'ill nfirim he 

iny very ck*ar friend for BysslieN sake wlio 

lias left me under your [troU'ciion aiul >a:m 

know lltal. 

lh:)GCi (A///7) : Nf? more t.han that ? . . . 
HARRiicr (^sm'prLsaf} : What inoir* cwjulci you 
be, j:)ray ? 

h'i It nock is hem'd on the Door^ and llw Misses 
Dmmr tmier again. One bearing a kfhir(i)\ ami ike 
Oiker leading a Lady in Irate! ling Dress, 

CJomc in. 

Miss l>ANt:K:R {showing Euza in) : "Fids is Mrs* 
SIielli^N lodging, Miss, \u*th Nfr. I logg, -^-1)111 

Nlr. iShdIey is away on business - - 

/rare ike Jog and reiire,) 

Eijza (smjfdy) : So I obseivag lhank y«ru. 
(Turning in Harriet.) Harriet! , , /my 
drairest child ! 

HARRiier ijiying io her arms in delighied surprhr) : 
M)'^ lielovTc! Elizad . . . What Rapture to mm 
you so um*xpectcdly ! .How liavc? you 
rrjanaged to come so nipidly ?— M,y dearcsl 
Sister ! . . * 

Eliza (smre/y) : When you infornicd me tfial 
.Bysshe had' departed to Cluckfidd, and yem 
left ill . Mr. Hoggks charge, I considered it was 
conic , north, and take ' charge of you 

mysetf* ^ 
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Hogg (stepping forward brightly) : I am sure it 
is most noble of you, dear Lady, — Harriet, will 
you present me to your good Genius— your 
Guardian Angel ? Miss Eliza Westbrookc— — 
Harriet (introducing tlmUy deUghtedlf) : My 
Sister — Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 

[Eliza scarcely deigns to notice him^ nodding 
distantly, without giving her hand. 

Is it not good of Eliza to have come immedi- 
ately ? ... So kind and thoughtful of licr— - 

Hogg (pointedly) : Y(\s, indeed !— But I tlioiight 
Bysshe was to hav<.’: bi'ought you witli him, Miss 
Westbrookc ?— 

Eliza (airily) : Oh dear no !- — Bysshe has no 
idea of time.— I could not wail for expediences 
of that kind. 

Hogg (mockingly) : Shall I rnaki* tea ?— As you, 

Miss Westbrookc, are obviously of too Sal>lime 
a Nature to endure a tea-pot— -'and Harriet is 
too overcome by your august presence to attend, 
as usual, to the vulgar requisitions of the* tea- 
table. 

Eliza (coldly) : By aJl means. 

[A7i<s looks miiemptiiously at the cup Hora; places 
in front of her, 

Hogg (aeidlp) : Possibly you will descend, 
Harriet, from the seventh heavtm, so far as to 
stir,— and even to .sip your tea 

[Eliza and Harriet ivhispcr intimately 
getkerd) 

While I help myself freely, like 'a good FhilLstinr 
—as the MiLsic of the Spheres holds its 
thrilling course ’’.—Have some cake, Harriet? 
—I can highly recommend it. {Biafmg hmrtily,) 

Harriet (politely) Thank ■ you, Mr. 'Hogg. 
(she takes some,) 

Eliza (homfmd) : 'But dearest Harriet, yotrarc 
not going to eat that, surely ! . . . Only 'con- 
sider, iiiy dear, the state of your Nerves !~-- 
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IloGG (iakea ahihj : . t iirwr 

knew Harriett Iiad such or,a;ans ? 

Eliza (iumhig on khu ikon ni II.\RL,iivr : fi‘::v 
could she be niarried to a IN.nu and iiol h/d\c 
Nerves? . , . You are not fioiiiic to dr^iiik 
anoiker cu|:> of IVn, surely, liai'riei ? . . 
Gracious Heawn ! "Wliaa would “ Miss W aria^ ” 
say? . * . 

HogG' {sitratsikdiivj : Aral who, inav { a,sk, is 
Miss W’anie ” ? 

liARRuer (fc/ah/evv/G.':.' ; *l'hi* IXundu^er e»f ,'i 

Cofieoiiousr* Keeper hke I'alhfu*, and a 

Bosom Frit:md of Idii'Lt's, 

Hogg [mide io HARRtLTi : In iau, a, imitiiH* 
Virgiti !-'a|uite ripe-' "perhaps rather loo Jnef- 
low? . . , A prim Old Maid-- iocleetl an rtld 
Frump,, wimt ? , . . I know ila* sort ! 

Euza {ming Jhrkmsij) : {f you wisli to insult 
my Friends, sir — of whom i tin:' hi,i4hi*st 

opiniou—I shall leavi! the ror^in- — <• 

Hogg {hlamiij^ Rising also) : By a!! means, Miss 
Wcslbi’ookc."»«-Iu any case 1 iarritu and 1 wislied 
to coiitima* our Studies, <;*f which we always 
partake at lids Hour. 

Eliza (mquLsiiirelj} : Studies l—’WIiai Suidirs? 
Harriet (explalnmglj) : I coiuinually rcarl 
aloud to Mr, Hogg, to imprcA'i! Imth oiir 
minds-* — - 

Hogo (murkkimislj) : And lo k«:*rp us out of 
mischief !- — 

Eliza (diciaiingly) : Reading is most injurious' 

to die eyes anti health.— -And to' read iiloiid 
might terminate fatally !«— A most rxliaiisiiiig 
occupation ! — 

I"ioG'0 (suavely) : Indtaai 'riien {jcrliafxs you 
would prefer metoesant llarrie't atmoad again, 
for' a liltic airing ?* 

Eliza (sevmly) : On ilie contrary, , Harrici 
should' stay at Home and r€sb*-and cultivate a 
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little re[)ose — considering the state of her poo,r 
Nerves ! 

Hogg {samisikaUy) : But apparently to stay at 
Home and read is D<iath, and to go Abroad is 
the Grave ! ... So pray, Miss Wesibrooke, 
wlrat is Harriet allowed to do ?— Now that tiit^ 
whole house lies under an interdict ?— 

EiazA (primljy going hnvards Doorway) : She can 
comport Iierst^lf in a Sisterly and (Jlscdicmt 
manner, until Bysshe's returiL-^Mcanwhilcy I 
will rt'tire for an hour or so, unpaeh, and 
revolve in my mind your i.>est inlmTsis, my 
clearest Harriet.— — 

Harriet {rising ami opining Door) : dliis is your 
room, Eliza dear, and I trust you will find 
everything to \'our salisfamion. 

1‘kjZA {hrmquely) : If' 1 dt) not, 1 will cad! for 
you imiiiitliutely, my dc'ar, 

[.V/ir goa into the Bedromu >shniiing the Ikmr 
behind her. 

I loGo {.sighing with relief) : 'Thank Heavens, for 
a. brief interlude ! 

Hariiiet (/mhfulh'} : Eliza spends her tiim* 
efiiefly in h<'*r Bedroom, — 

Hugo (eurmusly) : 'That is our' mettiy ! "Wltal 

does sl'Rf do all aJone there ? -■■Does shr* read ? 

I Iarriet himking her hmd} : No* , * * 
liocio {enquiringiy} i Hoes sla* work ? — •••■« 
HARRsivr (firmly) : Newer. . . . 
lloGG ijmjui^iiireiy) : Does she write - 

Harriet : No. . , . 

i ioGO (mysiijied] : What dors slie dey dteii ? 

ilARiiiET (mining elmn and whispering serkmly) : 
She* brushes her fiair ! * , . For sixteen hours 
a day somclirnrs ! . * * 
iicK.a; (mmgfd) t Ciood Cdod ! . ♦ * Her coarse 

blac'h hair is glossy, iri cloylif,'' But to devote 

sixteen hours otii of ilie iwTiiiy-fmir is surely 
tiniifcessary !' 
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Harriet (priml;^) : Then she reflects on what 
Miss Warne would say ! — {Whispering, taking 
up a Book and Reading aloud.) Come quite close 
to me, and I will read to you. ... I must not 
speak loud, lest I should disturb poor Eliza. 
Hogg (ivearily) : But is it necessary to read all 
this “ Telemachus Harriet ? 

Harriet (determinedly) : Yes I — ^Absolutely, 
Hogg (yawning) : Cannot you skip some part ? 
Harriet (fmyily) : No, it’s impossible !- — 
FIogg (rnaliciously) : Come for a walk, then, to 
that old Roman bridge across the Ouse, and 
let us imagine how nicely dearest Eliza would 
spin down the river ! — ^How sweetly she would 
turn round and round like a log of w'ood ! 
‘‘FAnd gracious Heaven {niimicing Eliza), what 
would ‘ Miss Warne ’ say 1 ” 

[Harriett turns away to laugh. 

(Seriously.) You laugh. — But as a slave laughs 
—who is beginning to grow weary of an intoler- 
able yoke ! . . • 

Harriet (suddenly serious herself) : Tell me, 
FIogg, what is your opinion of suicide ? — Did 
you never think of destroying youi'seif ? . . . 
Hogg (taken aback) : What a puzzling question ! 
—for the thought has never entered my 
head ! . , 

Harriet (strangely) : What do you think of 
Matricide ?~Of High Treason ? — Of Rick- 
Burning ?-- — 

Hogg (surprised) : I am afraid I have never 

contemplated them !— except an History ! 

Harriet (wildly) : Did you never think of 
killing anyone? ... Of murdering your 
Mother ?— Of setting Stack-yards on fire ? • . * 
FIogg (moek-seriously) : I regret to, say I ,have 
never considered committing any of these 
"Crimes !— : 

Harriet (admiUingly) : / have' frequently— 
both at Glapham^and here. — ^ — 
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Hogg (anxiously) : But, Harriet, are? you not 
happy ? — For in that case would you not allow 
me to minister to your happiness ?— 
FIarriet (tmcomprehendingly) : I fear I do not 
understand your meaning, Mr. Hogg. . . . 
Hogg {earnestly) : But it is only too obvious, 
too palpable — siu'cly? — Since I first saw you 
in Edinburgh— bright, blooming, radiant with 
youth, health, and beauty — bright as the day 
on which we first met. — Surely you have sensed 
the nature of my feelings? . . . Harriet? . . . 
Harriet {taken aback) : On the contrary, I 
had no idea of such a thing ! . . , 

Hogg {reminiscently) : Do you not recollect 
when we clinil.'ied up to Arthur’s Seat in Edin- 
burgh, and the view was so exquisite, you said 
you would remain there forever ? . . . How 1 
contained myself from speaking niy mind then 
I know not ! . . . Or later, when I, bcuiig 
hungry, proceeded down the hill, and you ran 
after me, showing your Ankles, in a most rude 
and indelicate Wind ? . . * 

Harriet {prbnly) : I recollect perfectly.— 
Which is why I refused to move till the Wind 
had abated !-- — - 

Hogg {flatkringly) : But if I was not to admire 
those carefully concealed Ankles, there was 
certainly no cause for mo to blame them ? . . . 
Harriet (Jlusiered) : My dear friend, I must 
forbid you ever to intrude on my peace like 
this again ! . . . 

Hogg {ddigkted) : Ah, then I do upset you ? 
You ' are ' not altogether insensible to my' 
words ? ' . . . 

Harriet (shocked) : Not insensible— but 
shocked and horrified !— Bysshe has placed me 
with^ entire trust in your care — and ■ now you, 
yield to 'ignoble Passion, and betray the Trust 
reposed in you I / 

Hooo (passionakly), Harriet ! — How can you 
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be so cruel ?— After all the hours we have been 
together— I beg of you, I implore you, to per- 
mit my Love ? . . . There is no injury to him 
who knows it not. — ^Why is it wrong to permit 
my love, if it does not alienate any affec- 
tion ? . . . 

Harriet (prudishly) : Never mention the 
odious subject to me again ! — I should have 
thought your high sense of Right and Virtue 
would have shown you the error of your 
Conduct 1 . . , 

Hogg (humbly) : You are right — I admit it.— 
And the only expiation in my power is to inform 
Bysshe by Letter of the whole.— — 

Harriet (warning) : No — I forbid that— I 
should be fearful of the effect on Iiis Mind at 
this distance. . . . 

[Sounds of Someone arriving without. Hogg 
goes to the window to look out, and sees Shelley 
arriving. 

Hogg (amazed) : Shelley ! ... By God I .. . 

Harriet (distractedly) : Oh, Heavens ! . . • 
What shall we do ? . . - 

Hogg (soothingly) : You need have no fear, but 
here is Bysshe himself, by Coach, sooner than 
we expected. 

Harriet (decidedly) : I shall say nothing, for 
fear of upsetting him after his journey. — But 
my behaviour to you will be greatly altered— I 
shall never be able to regard you without pain 
and prejudice again. . . . 

[ShelleY' bursts in, straight from the ^ Stage*- 
Coach, in his shabby Great-coat 

Shelley {gmting them rapturously) : Harriet ! 
. . Hogg' ! . . . How ecstatic to see you 
both again !' . . . My little Harriet !— How I 
have misscid your lovely, Lace amongst all 'the 
sour ones at Field Place ! » . . (Taking hr in 
his arms.) ^ '' 
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Harriet (looking embarrassed) : SliellcV ! - . * 
You are a Day before your time 1 . , . 

Hogg (awkwardly) : We were not expecting 
you as yet — -Bysslie 

Shelley (taking off his Coat dejectedly) : There 
was nothing to detain me further — nothing was 
to be obtained from that mistaken man, my 
father* — ^And worse still — ^my Mother — ’^vho 
hitherto had befriended me— lias turned 
Traitor. . . . 

Harriet (sympathetically) : Oli, poor Byssht^ ! 
— ^all this incessant travelling for notiiing ! 
Shelley (putting an arm round each of them) : You 
and Hogg are tlie only two Beings on whom I 
can rely in the World — — 

[Hogg and Harriet exchange meaning glances 
dropping their eyes shamefacedly. 

But why do you both look so oddly at each, 
other ? . , , Harriet, what has occurred ? . . . 
Why has your behaviour to niy Friend so 
greatly altei-ed ? , . . What are these looks of 
prejudice and aversion between you ? . . . 
Harriet (meaningly) : Possibly Mr. Hogg’s 

unworthiness is the cause 

Shelley (trysii/ied) : What do you mean by 
that? . . . My dear friend, will you kindly 
interpret Harriet’s dark hints for me ? * , . 
Harriet (anxiously) : No, no, Mr. Hogg, say 
not a word.— It will 'only cause untold misery 
and unhappiness.** — - 

Shelley (insistently) : I insi$t~I know~TeIi 
me what has occurred - 
Hogg (desperately) : He had better have the 
truth, Harriet— Nothing else will satisfy him—' 
Shelley— I have loved Harriet evcir since 1 first 
saw her with you in Edinburgli- — 

Shelley {amazed) : Loved Harriet? . . . 
Loved any wife ! . . . . What do you mieaii ? 
Hogg (passionately) : Passionately, ardently.— 
:And this 'passion has grown each day wilMn. 
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me, from motives which did not appear to me 
wrong. ... 

Shelley {horrified) : You are a mistaken man, 

Hogg. . . . vilely, dreadfully mistaken ! 

Hogg {remorsefully) : I know. I know — I see 
it all now — I am terror-struck with remorse — 
And now I see the heinousness of my crime. — 
Shelley {witheringly) : And so you should— 
Tou^ who were the Champion of Virtue, have 
become the Slave of the most contemptible of 
prejudices ! . . . Oh, it is terrible, this stroke 
has almost withered my being ! . . . 

Hogg {excusing himself) : The trouble is I have 

too great a susceptibility to Beauty 

Shelley {indignantly) : Too great a suscepti- 
bility of feeling ! — ^You mean — without the 
power of Reason to control it ! 

Hogg {wretchedly) : I fear I have lost your good 
opinion for ever 

Shelley {amazedly) : Good opinion is a com- 
prehensive term ! . . . But how could you have 
chosen the very time for this attempt when 
I most confided in you, and least doubted 
you ? 

Hogg {excusing himself) : You put temptation 
in my way by leaving Harriet in my protec- 
tion.— 

Shelley {biUerly) : Unwittingly, I assure you. — 
You know how I loved you — ^how I had implicit 
faith in you— how I considered you little below 
perfection. . . . 

Hogg {desperately) : I will have your forgiveness, 
or blow my brains out at Harriet’s feet. — — 
Shelley {magnanimously) : My Forgiveness I give 
you, fully, freely. — It is your crime, not you, 
which is the object of my detestation* . . . 
Hogg {beseechingly) : Will you give me your 

love and friendship again ? 

Shelley (cynically) What is 'Love or Friend- 
ship ? # * a 'Ball— an Appk^ — a Plaything' ! Bui 
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you know how I have loved you — I was even 
ashamed to tell you how much-— — 

Hogg (painful^) : May we never enjoy Intimacy 
on the same happy terms as before ?- — - 
Shelley (firmly) : That can never be — I posi- 
tively forbid the thought of it . — You cannot live 
with us again — ^for I should thereby barter 
Harriet’s happiness — and your repiUalioiL 
Hogg [wildly) : But I cannot exist witlioiit you 
and Harriet ! — ^You arepart of my life^ essential^ 
indispensable 

Shelley [harshly) : You have brought your 
own retribution on yoxirsclf— I could have died 
with you once — but now I am not pre|5arcd to 
live with you.— I am endeavouring to judge 
with disinterestedness But I owe it to 
Harriet’s Happiness and your Reformation.— 
Do you not agree, Harriet ?— — 

Harriet [quickly) : Perfectly.— It would be 
impossible to remain under the same roof after 
this. . . , 

Shelley [decisively) : We will remove at once 
to the Lakes— to Keswick — there to forget this 
affoir, and erase from our memory that it had 
ever been. 

Hogg (cringmgly) : Harriet, you surely will 
forgive me — ^You, the personification of all 
excellence, all perfection, to whom we Men 

are infinitely inferior-' 

Harriet [cruelly) : Mr. Hogg, I perceive with 
indignation your continued flattery, wdiicJi you 
have persisted, in ever' since I knew you.— I 
would be grateful if you would desist from it 
in future. 

Bhelley^ {lashing him) : Oh, how the 'Sophistry 
of Passions has changed you ! . . . 'The sport of 
a Woman’s Whim, the Plaything of her Incon* 
sistencies— the Bauble with which, 'she is angry 
^ — the Footstool of, her ,ExaItation ! '. . . Assert 
yourself— Be what you were— Bid. you, a 
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be a God ! ... But do not love one who cannot 
return it- — and who, if she could, ought to 
stifle her desire to do so 1 — Love is not a Whirl- 
wind that it is unvanquishable ! . . . 

Hogg {hmnbly) : You are right— I am over- 
come with pain and remorse — I will leave you 
now, and iievc‘r inflict myself on you again— 
until you desire it — Or unless you care to 
challenge me to a Duel, and allow me to 
defend my honour ? . . . 

HAiiRiBrr {cMUingly) : Tour Honour ? . . . I 
should have thought it was inine which was at 
stake ! 

SHEI.LBY (firmly) : Certainly not, Hogg — I have 
no right to take Another’s Life — or to expose 
my own. 

Hogg (proudly) : But I have a sense of 
Honour — — 

Shelley {sorrowfully) : And I of Right — I leave 
you to your Fate, Hogg— Would that I could 
rescue you ! — But it is an unavailing wish for 
departed Excellence — and Friendship ! . . . 

Hogg (sadly) : Farewell, then, Shelley — and 
Harriet, goodbye— Perhaps when we are older 
and wiser — with less quick passions and pre- 
judices — we may meet again 

[He bows to each of them^ picks up Ms hat and 
coat^ and goes' out quickly stage Back, As they stand 
watching hinty Eliza appears in the Doorway of 
her Room, 

Eliza (with relief) : Thank goodness that 
abominable Young Man- has gone — 

Shelley (turning and seeing her) : Why, Eliza ! 

. . . What has brought you here so rapidly? 
—I didn’t expect you for another Week at 
least. 

Eliza (brusquely) : Nor-l you. — But on hearing 
you had rushed to Sussex, leaving my precious 
Harriet to the tender mercies of that atrocious 
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Young Lawyer, I caught the first Mail Coach 
I could to York ! — ■ — 

Harriet (anxiouslj)) : And delighted wc are 
to see you, aren’t we, Bysshe ? . . , 

Shelley (siammering) : Of course. . . . Natur- 
ally. . . . Very right and proper, I ani sure ! 

. . . But now you will have to continue your 
travels again, I fear 

Eliza {taken aback) : Our Travels ?— Wliat do 
you mean ? — -I have only just unpacked, in 
that vilely uncomfortable Room ! . . . 
Shelley {dekrminediji) : Well, I trust the next 
won’t be ev'cn worse ! — But I am determined to 
sliake the dust of this place off rny feet at once 
— and take, you and Harriet to tlic uncon- 
taminated air oi‘ the Mountains and liukes — in 
Cumberland, Wales, or Ireland— I care not 
where — so long as it is unpolluttxl by his 
breath ! . . . 

Harriet {releniinglji} : Don’t be loo bitter, 
Bysshe — and perhaps I did give him a little 
encouragement ! . . . 

Eliza (tartlj?) : Then you ought to be asliamcd 
of yourself, Child ! — But He was old enougli to 
know better.— In any case, I plump for the 
Lakes — ^Keswick, for instance— where I under- 
stand the rain is very good for the Gomplexioii, 
and the gloss of the Hair-* — — 

Sheixey {dreamily) : What is more important 
still, Robert Southey, Wordswortli, and Cole- 
ridge live and work tlierc— and might encourage 
me 

Eliza {snappishly) : Damp your ardour, . you 
mean,— while I continue' my upbringing of 
Harrietj^ which has been sadly interrupted by 
Marriage and Men. — Come and help me to 
re-pack* at once, Child— and don’t dare eat any 
more Tea, ' which is most ' iniurioiis to your 
digestio'n ! ' ; ^ 

Harriet {Jreifullyf who has 'kgMn miing agam) : 
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But I am hungry, Eliza — and you interrupted 
our tea ! — — 

Eliza {pereniptorily) : If you exhausted yourself 
less with Books and Young Men you would not 
need so much tea* — Follow me at once, and help 
with my Boxes. {Leading the way to her Room,) 
FIarriet {dutifully) : Very well, Eliza — will 
come-- — {Looking back at Shelley with a wry 

smiU\) Anon, my dearest 

Shelley {affectionately) : Anon, my darling 

{Looking ffter them with a grimace,) Oli, good 
Heavens 1- — Have I got rid of one Fiend only 
to let in Another ? . . * {In disgust and rage^ He 
picks up Eliza^s Shawl and Bonnet^ 
through her Door, as He crys out) : Flere ! . • . 
take your Bonnet and Shawl — and pack your- 
self up for good and all 1 . * , 

CURT AIM. 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE I 

THE PARLOUR OF THE G 0 T) U' I N S ’ 
HOUSE IN SKINNER STREET, JULY 

1814 

The Godwin family are all assembled for dinner. 

William Godwin, a small, bold, stout man, 
dressed like a disseniing minister. 

Mrs. Godwin, a coarse, vulgar old woman, badly 
dressed in black velvet, ivith green spectacles. 

Jane (Claire) Clairmont {kr daughter), a dark, 
brilliant, vivacious creature of sixteen, attractively 
dressed. 

Fanny Imlay (Godwin’s step-child), a plain, 
dull girl, shabbily dressed, with a kind, but morbid 
temperament. 

Mr. Godwin is pacing about the room, growing 
impatient as he has to wait for his dinner. Mrs. 
Godwin and Fanny are fussing about the table, 
while Claire is gazing out of the window, C. Back, 
holding a copy of “ Political Justice,’' by William 
Godwin. 

Godwin {irritably) : Is Mr. Shelley never com- 
ing ? . . . It is four o’clock, and I have waited 
half an hour for my dinner !— It’s monstrous ! 
My stomach is not accustomed to such irregu- 
larities. 

Mrs. Godwin (soothingly): Never mind, 
William, it will enjoy it all the more ! Besides, 
it’s the true sign of a poet.-If Mr. Shelley 
were punctual I should doubt his genius. 
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Godwin {grumpily) : I prefer manners to genius 
at meal-time. And where is my daughter 
Mary^ I should like to know ? 

Jane : I expect she is at St. Fancras’ Church- 
yard, where she generally goes to moon on 
fine days ! . . . 

Mrs. Godwin : St. Pancras’ Churchyard of 
all places ! — she ought to be helping me 
in the kitchen ! 

Godwin : Or improving her mind by attend- 
ing to her studies, — {Turning to Fanny.) But 
what does she do there all the time, Fanny ? 
Fanny {offended) : You knowperfectiy well, Papa; 
she sits reading by the grave of dear Mamma. 
Godwin {unctuously) : Ah ! poor Mary Woll- 
stonecraft 1 . . . How her daughters have taken 
after her 1 

Mrs. Godwin : I call it most depressing and 
unwholesome.— I wonder you allow it, William. 
— I hope you won’t permit any of my children 
to moon ” by my grave when I have passed 
away — a most unhealthy practice ! 

Jane [tartly) : Perhaps none of us would care 
to, dear Mamma ! 

Mrs. Godwin : Don’t be pert, June. — ^Anyway, 
I trust you would have more sense. 

Jane {looking out of the window again) : Why, 
look! there they are together ! 

Fanny {running up to the window) : Wlio ? . , , 
What ? . . . Let me see ! 

Jane : Mary and Shelley — -coming up the street, 
arm-in-arm, looking' as though they had walked 

into another world ! 

Fanny {aside to herself) : Perhaps they have— I 
often wish I could. . . . , 

Jane : And Mary is wearing that tartan dress 
she got in Scotland, when she stayed with the' 

^ Baxters ! — She is certainly got up, to kill I 
Mrs. Godwin {going up to window) : I call it 
perfectly indecent going about with a married 
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man like that 1 . . . William, I wondp' you 
permit it ? — What will his poor little wife say ? 
— ^You must stop it at once, and speak severely 
to Mr, Shelley, 

Godwin : Most decidedly I will— 

besides reminding him of my Isolated dinner ! 
Jane {laughing derisimly) : Oh, that will be 
delightful, Papa ! The Professor of Emancipa- 
tion lecturing his disciple on morality, decency, 
and all the other deadly virtues ! 

M!rs. Godwin : Jane 1 rememl:)er who your 
step-father is — and treat him with, respect ! 
Jane {fmcklngly) ; That’s precisely what Pm 
doing — the world-renowned autliot' of Politi- 
cal Justice” ! {She vtake.s him a mock eurisiy), 
Godwin (severely) : Jane 1 behave yourself 1--I 
will not have such ribaldry in my house. — If 
I were not so famished, I would read you a 
lecture on the complications of free love. . . . 
[Sound of footsteps and voices approaching door 
a Bach 

But here they are, thank Heavens, so we can 
sit down to dinner at last ! 

[77^^ Door opens as he is speaking^ and Mary 
WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN and iS'HELLEY COfM 

in. She is a tall, slim, fatrdiaired girl (f ly uriih 
a pale face, wide forehead, and great earnest, hazel 
eyes, Shelley looks ill, with blcmdskd eyes, and 
disordered hair and dress, as though he had aged and 
suffered much since the preceding scene. He and 
Mary both appear to have been through some 
emotional crisis, which gives ihetn a rapt, disirmgki 
air, ^ Mary is holding a copy of Shelley’s 
Queen Mab ” tightly under her arm, as Mrs, 
Godwin turns on her furiously, 

Mrs. .Godwin (furiously) : MViry ! what is tfic! 
meaning of this ? , . , 

Godwin (angrily) : Why are you so Jate, Mr. 
Shelley ?— Mrs, Godwin and I have been wait* 
ing' dinner this half-hour — 
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Mary (apologetically^) : I am sorry, Papa, but I 
met Mr. Shelley — quite by chance-- — - 
Mrs, Godwin (sarcastically) ; No doubt ! . , . 
Mary : In St. Pancras^ Churchyard — — 

Jane (knowingly) : As I said 

Mary : And we talked philosophy so intently 
that -we were quite oblivious to time— or 
food !— — 

Mrs. Godwin (tartly) : So it seems !— But un- 
fortunately the rest of us are human, and cannot 
subsist on graves and philosophy 1 
Shelley (breaking to Godwin) : I was on my 
way here to dinner, as you know, sir, but I 
found M,ary so disconsolate, that I strove to 
cheer lier spirits- — 

Godwin : And succeeded admirably— judging 
from her expression ! But our family are starv- 
ing — so with your permission, we will proceed 
straight to dinner, 

[He ojfers Ms arm to Mrs. Godwin. 

Shelley : By all means, sir, and I will follow 
you when I have sliaken the dust from my 
shoes, , . , (Going towards outer Door,) 

Fanny (to herself) : Like the old Disciples ! — How 
romantic ! . . . 

Mary : And when I have removed my bonnet 
and shawl, ' Papa. 

Godwin : Vciy well, Mary, but don’t waste 
time prinking. 

Mrs, Godwin : Our appetites won’t stand the 
strain any longer, I assure you, Mr. Shelley. 
Godwin : Jane and Fanny l—Jbllow on at once. 
Fanny dui fully) : 'Yes, Papa, we are 
quite prepared. 

[Mr. and Mrs. Godwin sweep out of ihe room^ 
through door on Might, followed by Fanny and 
Jane, whO' catches hold of Mary’s hand as she 

f oes through the door, grabbing the Book from her 
ami, ' 
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Jane [inqiiisitwely) : What have you got tiiercj, 
Mary ? 

Mary {trying to 7‘etrieve U ) : A very precious 
book of Shelley’s — give it to me*- — - 
Jane : No — Let me see what it is — {reading) 
Queen Mab ’’ ! Oh, I must read it ! 

Mary {clutching hold of ii) : No. . . . No . . . 
it’s my own special copy— Shelley gave it to 

me — give it back to me at once 

Jane {opening it) : What’s this ?— An inscrip- 
tion ? . . . * A^ou see, Mary, I have not for- 
gotten.” . . . What does that mean, pray ? 
Mary {seizing it) : Give it to me, Jane ; I told 
you you were not to look at it — it’s soinetiung 
between Shelley and me — and nothing to do 
with you whatever, 

Jane {offended) : Oh, very well, Miss Hoity- 
Toity, but you may need my assistance soon, 
and be glad of my sympathy before long ! . , , 
[She flounces out after the others into the Dining”- 
Rootn^ Mary shrugs her shoulders despairingly^ 
takes off her bonnet and shawl^ and is about to follow 
hevy when Shelley reappears from door on Left. 
Shelley {coming towards her) : Mary I I must 
speak to you a moment before we join the others. 
Mary {turning to him) : What is it, Bysshe ? . . , 
Shelley {desperately) : ' You ' know very ' well 
what it is. , . . We can’t go on like this. . . . 
It’s driving me nearly mad 1 . . . 

Mary : What is ? , . . I don’t understand. , \ . 
Shelley {passionately) : Oh yes, you do. . . , 
Don’t be modest with me. , . , All that I told 
you in the Churchyard, beside your Mother’s 
grave— all' my hopes and fears,— my anguish, 
my unhappiness, my loneliness, and misery 
, . . my marriage , , , . and poverty . . my 

failure in writing . . . everything. ... 

Mary {sympathetimlly) : My poor Shelley. , . . 
You, must not my such things ! . . . You must 
let me cheer and comfort you . my dear. , . . 
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Shelley (taking her hands) : You do . , . you 
do. . . . But that again is the trouble . . . 
you comfort me so much that I cannot look 
upon you just as a friend — as I should— 

Mary (earnesilj^) : But you must — Bysshe — you 
must-— — 

Shelley (wildly) : I cannot — it’s impossible— 
I’ve tried— ever since I first saw you in this 
room last month, standing under Opie’s por- 
rtrait of your Mother. — But I cannot struggle 
any longer — my mind has become like a little 
kingdom suffering an insurrection. 

Mary (fmgering his Coat) : Poor Shelley ! . . . 
Why are your eyes so bloodshot, and your hair 
and dress so awry ? , . . 

Shelley (frantically) : You know why perfectly 
well. . . . And because of this . , . (He pulls 
a bottle of Laudanum out of his pocket ) — I carry it 
always with me ... I never part from it ! 

Mary (horrified) : Oh ! you must be careful ! 
You might kill yourself by accident ! . . . 

Shelley : Or intent. . , , The other night I 
tried to ... I wanted to finish the whole 
sorry business, after I left you— — 

Mary (trembling with shock) : Shelley ! . . . Plow 
^ terrible I . . . 

Shelley : Then I stopped— just in time— for 
I thought of how— if supported by you— I 
might enroll my name among the great and 
good who have been some use to Iiumanity. . . . 

Mary : , Oh, Bysshe, do' I really inspire you to 
that extent ? ' . . . 

Shelley : You have the subtlest, and most 
exquisitely fashioned intelligence, of any woman 
I ^ have ever met— 

Mary (delightedly) : You flatterer ! 

Shelley (rommiimUy) r It’s true.— I have no 
interest in anyone except you.— Your thoughts 
strike sparks in me,— but without you my mind 
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is dead, — and cold as the midnight river, when 
the moon is down. 

Mary : And as for me, when you leave after 
dinner, — when I go to my room, — there is no 

sweet Shelley, no dear lo\^e 

Shelley : Oh ! how lonely and desolate ai'c 
my solitary nights — except for dreams of you-- 
and of the impossible. . . . 

Mary : But, Bysshe, what do you mean ? . . . 
What are you suggesting ? — m 
Shelley {sensibl}^ : Don’t you sec, my dearest 
girl, there is Harriet and our child lanthc — ‘ 
and money, to be considered. 

Mary (calhusfy) : I know ... I know. . . , But 
Harriet treats you with such unremitting selfish- 
ness — surely you are justified in leaving her? . . . 
Shelley : She is a noble little animal, but she 
is no companion to me now, — She used to read 
and philosophise, but all she cares about now 
are bonnets, plate, and carriages— and going into 
shops to spend money which we don’t possess. 
Mary {harshly) : And yet it is impossible to 
knock into such people’s heads that tlit^y are 

selfish and unfeeling 

Shelley {vindictively) : But you don’t know her 
sister Eliza ! She is, far worse i 'How I hate 
her ! , . . She is a Fiend in disguise ! 

Mary : Is she still with you ? ' . . . W1iat is 
she like ? . . , 

Shelley: Yes— 'She is a ■ vile and loathsome. 
Worm that cannot sting, but it makes rne sick 
with disgust to see her caressing my little lantfie 
—whom Harriet refuses to nurse-* — 

Mary : What an unnatural Mother !— C)h» 
Bysshe, if only you could escape from the whole 
sorry crew 

Shelley : There is no escape— I am caugfit 
in a net of my own' weaving— but' what I am 
seeking is someone who cares more for . Ideas 
than bonnets 'and carriages I 
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Mary : You should have known my Mother 
she was the woman for you — full of intellect, 

sympathy, and understanding- 

Shelley {taking her hands and drawing her to him 
tenderly) : Her daughter is enough for me. . . . 
Mary, when I am with you, I feel comforted 
and revived, and strong enough to face the 
hai‘d“heartedness of mankind. . . . 

Mary (softly) : I feel there is eternity in these 
precious moments with you, Bysshe— they con- 
tain the elixir of immortal life. . . . 

Shelley (taking her in his arms passionately) : It is 
the most ancient language which Passion can 
alone translate. . . . Mary ! — I believe I might 
become in your hands what Plarriet did in 
mine. — And yet how different. — How devoted 
and affectionate. — How you might mould me 
to something worthy and noble ! . . . 

Mary : But no more noble than you are this 
moment, — ^And yet — ^you did not seem happy 
today when wc were together ? . . , 

Shelley (unhappily) : For a few moments I had 
the most exquisite pleasure — and then I was 
absent and dejected — ^for I did not know when 
we might meet again — ^when I might hold you 
in my arms, and gaze into your dear eyes, and 
snatch momentary bliss in the midst of one 
happy hour. ... 

Mary : How you philosophise and reason 
about love ! . . . I cannot reason, but I can 

put it into practice 

Shelley (determinedly) : And you are more 
perfect in the practice than I in the theory, 
, , , Mary ! we must be united , , we must 
'^devise, some scheme. . . First of, all, I must 
"tell your Father.— He is a philosopher with the 
widest views,— He will help and advise us, I 
aiU' assured. ' 

,Mary (disengaging herself quickly) : Shh I , > , 
Here he is !,' . , He will have grown 'impatient 
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with us not going into dinner. — I will 5dip away 
upstairs, to put away my bonnet, whilst you 
explain matters to him. 

[Godwin re-enters impatiently^ with a napkin 
tucked into his coat^ while Mary slips mvay 
through doorway on Might. 

Godwin : Ah, Shelley !— Do you live on air ? 
— I know you are not a carnivorous animal 
like me, but there are plates of vegetal:)les 
awaiting you, and some strong green tea— gun- ^ 
powder tea, I call it — for which Mrs* Godwin 
says you have a preference* 

Shelley (politely) : Thank you, sir — but your 
daughter and I have l:)een too busy discussing 
matters of such importance as to forget the 
existence of even a vegetarian dici. 

Godwin (surprised) : Indeed !— And what, pray, 
have been these matters of such importance 
between my daughter and yourself? 

Shelley (boldly) : The truth is, sir, that I love 
Mary — and I believe she loves mC’ — and we 
wish to ask your blessing and advice as to what 
course is open to us ? — as the philosophical 
Oracle of our age — — 

Godwin (astonished and furious) : You wish to 
ask my blessing ? . . . And advice— on such a 
question ? . . . You have the elFrontery to 
come to mt—youy a married man, with a wife 
and child — and tell me that you love my 
daughter— an unmarried girl of seventeen— 
hardly out of tlie schoolroom ? * * . In sootli, 
sir, I Iiave never heard 'such impertinence in 
my life ! * . * 

Shelley: But, sir, ,I thouglit that you, as liie 
author of Political Justice would be broad- 
minded enough to accept such, a situation 
with equanimity and composure ? 

Godwin (bursting out) i Equanimity and com^- 
posurc !— Do you 'expect me to /hear your, 
'brazen confession of. licentiousness and wicked- 
mess with' anything' but horror and disgust?— 
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How dare you, Shelley, enter my house, eat at 
my table, enjoy my society, and that of my 
family, and then seduce my daughter from 
every canon of virtue and honour, under my 
very nose ? . . . 

Shelley : But we are only putting into prac- 
tice what you yourself laid down in ethics — 
that one vShould follow one’s Heart’s dictates, 
and that no convention should hold one to a 
marriage which has become an empty farce. 
Godwin {coldly) : 1 have philosophised for the 
world, but not for my own family— and I do 
not propose to encourage blatant immorality 
in my own house. , . . You are a married 
man, and Mary is a virgin — I therefoi'e forbid 
you to hcive any connection with her whatso- 
ever— or in feet to see her ever again. 

Shelley {desperately) : But, sir, that is too 
cruel ! — when you have opened your doors 
wide to me for the last few rnontiis, and 
encouraged me to become an inmate of your 
family circle. — You have even— although I am 
loth to mention it — allowed me to afford you 
such pecuniary aid as I have been able to give 
you, 

Godwin {sternly) : That, sir, w’as a business 
matter between you and me. — This is a moral 
matter between you and Mary, and I absolutely 
forbid you to have any further communication 
with her whatsoever. 

Shelley {sadly) : Mr, Godwin, I respect you 
more than any Ixuman l^eiug 1 have ever known, 
—You are the man who first awakened the desire 
for knowledge, and the betterment of the human 
race, within me, . , , It is painfully disillusion 
ing, therefore, to discover that your character 
so utterly 'contradicts your convictions. . . , 
Godwin {haughtily) : My public and my private 
convictions are two quite, separate matters— as 
I have already explained 'to you. And as Tor 
my character, it is not for the Disciple ' to criti- 
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cise his Master. — ^V^%ere ivoiikl the Christian 
religion have been, in that case ? 

[Mary reappears in the doorway as he speaks. 

Once again, I absolutely forbid you to see 
Mary again. 

Mary (disiraught) : Papa ! What are you 
saying ? ... You cannot do such a thing ! 

. . . You cannot forbid Shelley to see me 
again ! . . . 

Godwin (firmly) : I can and I do. — I entirely'" 
disapprove of any daughter of mine consorting 
with a reprobate of his dangerous j:)ririciples. 
Mary (fiesperaiely) : But they arc your prin- 
ciples, Papa i— Tliey are all founded on your 
doctrines and writings ! 

Godwin (pampmusiy) : I’hen I do not approve 
of their practical demonstration, and I will not 
have a child of mine held up to shame and 
scorn by the worid~or allow you to lay your- 
self open to the abuse and calumny of Mrs. 
Shelley. 

Shelley {bitterly) : My wife is not living with 
me at the moment, sir, nor has she done so for 
some months past. She has taken up her abode 
at Bath, with her sister Eli^a, and my child 
lanthe . . . as she appears to have no desire 
to be with me any longer, 

Godwin (prudishly) : Then the sooner you ixx'tall 
her to London the better.— A young wife's 
place is beside her husband.— This is no time, 
for you to be separated, being lately wed, witli 
a small child. 

Mary (interrupting) : But Shelley and Harriet 
have nothing in 'common, Papa. /.Pheir mar- 
riage is a hollow sham and mockery.— She is 
obsessed with worldly, pleasures and pursuits, 
'which he, naturally' despises. ... 

Godwin (sharply) : ^ That is a matter' on which 
you are not entitled to give an opinion,, Mary. ^ 
Mr. and Mrs, , Shelley must, adjust their own 
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lives to their own satis faction^ but I insist that 
you take no part in that adjustment. Do you 
understand, Mary ? 

Mary {meekly) : Yes, Papa. 

Godwin {finally) : And I have intimated to Mr. 
Shelley that I should be obliged if he does not 
frequent Skinner Street again for the present — 
until this — er — infatuation is overcome. 

Mary {heatedly) : It is not an infatuation, Papa 
» — and it will not be overcome ! 

Godwin : Silence — Mary ! — I will not be con- 
tradicted. — 

Shelley {resigning himself) : As you please, Mr* 
Godwin, Your house is naturally your own 
sanctuary 

Mary {rebelliously) : But not a Prison-house for 
your Daughter, whom you have brought up to 

be free and independent 

Godwin {firmly) : You were always bold and 
imperious, but I will not allow you to become 
a hoyden, Mary. — ^You may have been nur- 
tured in an atmosphere of free thought, but I 
insist that you follow the ordinary conventions 
of life, — If I find you disobedient, I shall take 
steps to remove you from London immediately, 
Mary {frighienedly) : But, Papa !— Where would 
you send me ? . , . I could not leave London 
just now — it’s impossible — ^where could I go ? 
Godwin {cruelly) i That is for your Step-Mother 
and me to decide. — Meanwhile, I shall put 
you in her custody, — ^You could either return 
to the Baxters at Dundee, or to some other 
salubrious resort, which would benefit your 
health and principles, no doubt. 

Sheixey : Principles ! . . . I should ^ have 
thought there were enough in Skinner Street, 
without going far afield for more ! 

Godwin (miimgly) : There arc principles , 
principles, Mr. Shelley, and yourS' and mine do 
mot appear to, tally at the moment. — Mary, you 
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had better I'etire to your room— without any 
dinner — ^while Mrs. Godwin and I decide what 
is the best arrangement for you. 

[Mary goes sulkily to the Door on Rights which 
Mr. Godwin holds open for her, 

Godwin : Good-day, Mr. Shelley, you know’' 
your way out, I think- — Good-day*— 
[Indicating the Outer Door Left) 

[Godwin then retires pompously through the door 
into Dining-room, while Shelley picks up his'hai 
disconsolately, and moves towards outer door on Lift, 
he does so, Mary reappears at the inner Door 
Right, looks to see if Godwin has gone, then calls 
out softly to Shelley. 

Mary (ikrilUngly) : Shelley ! 

Shelley [turning in Doonvay) : Mary 1 
Mary [running to him) : You can’t leave me like 
this witliout a word — in spite of what Papa 

said When are we going to meet again ?— 

When am I going to see you, my dearest one ? . . * 
Shelley [holding her in his arms) : My be- 
loved Mary, — I know not. — My mind is in a 
turmoil. — I almost feel despair to sec how cold 
and worldly Godwin has become.- — - 
Mary : Do not listen to him — he only philos- 
ophises, from having read more books tiiat are 
not worth reading, than any man in England. — 
But he knows nothing of love. . . . 

SHEL1.EY (mystified) : And yet he lived with 
your Mother before they were married' when 
she was still Mary Imlay !— 

Mary : Like all parents, Byssht!, lie has one 
rule for himself and another for his children ! 
Shelley : I am shocked and staggered at liis 
cold injustice.— Why will he not follow' the 
natural 'bent of his afiections and be reconciled 
to us ?— 

Mary : Because of his prqjydiccS’-^alie World— 
and Mrs/Godwin—all these forbid it.— Perhaps 
one day 1 will have a Father—not a Monster ! 
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Shelley : You are right — he is changed, and 
full of prejudices. — Besides, he expects such 
universal homage from anyone younger than 
himself. 

Mary : That is usual in the old — but perhaps 
you have been too indignant and unjxist to him 
about ourselves ? 

Shelley : On the contrary, he was full of cut- 
ting cruelty — but we must not resign an inch of 
hope, — I will wither up his selfish soul by piece- 
'meal ! . . . 

Mary (htmorouslj^) : 1 wish I could do tliat to 
Mrs, Godwin ! 

Shelley : Has she been more disagreeable than 
usual, of late ? 

Mary (shuddering) : No — but I shudder to think 
of her, — She is a most disgusting woman, with 
her biting tongue, black velvet, and green 
spectacles, — and she plagues poor Papa out of 
his life. 

Shelley : Why does he allow it ? 

Mary : How can he avoid it ? — ^He married 
her, and must now take the consequences, 
Shelley : Like all husbands — the most long- 
suffering race on earth ! — But how can I leave 
you in such a household ?— at the mercy of such 
a Woman, and with that cold calculating 
■Man?-- — 

Mary (ardently) : I care not for them.— But 
why cannot I be with you always, to cheer and 
comfort you ?- — You, who have no friends, and 
nowhere to lay your head. . , . Why should you 
be torn from me just when you need me most ?— 
and I need you ? , 

Shelley (impulsmly) : We wUl not he — we 
shall not be-"— Why should we not go away 
together? . , . Harriet cares nothing for me— 
fact, I have evidence that she has already 
been unfaithful to me — ^with a certain Major 
Ryan. . . • 
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Mary (disgusted) : Ho\v horrible ! — ^She must 
be utterly detestable and unprincipled, if she 
could abandon you for anyone else. 

Shelley : I believe— although I cannot prove 
it — that the child she will have in a few months’ 

time is not mine, but Ryan’s 

Mary (horrified) : How shameful ! . . . Tel! me 
no more — I cannot bear to think of all she has 
made you suffer. — But let us defy them all ?— 
our Family, our Friends, and our Enemies—,, 
for all I can see, they are each as bad as the 
otlier — and then we should never part more ? . . * 
Shelley (exultantly) : Ah ! sweet Elf, why 
sliould v’c not soar os^er the mountains iind 
seas, and pounce on some little spot ?— a Itoiise 
with a lawn, a rivtn\ or lake, nol>le trees, and 
divine hills— these should hv our little mouse- 
hole to creep into ?— — 

Mary (looking towards the Window) : Oh, liow 
much better it would l)c not to be al:)!c to see 
the light of the sim for Mountains leather than 
for Flouses — * 

Shelley : Would it not be better to creep into 
the loathliest cave, so that wc miglit just be 
together? . . . 

Mary (ecsiaiically) : Of course— but how I 

long to l)c in a home of our own ! -Would it not 

be wonderful to be settled, wlierc nothing could 
trouble us ?— neither friends, family, nor 
enemies— nothing to disturb us, studying and 
working, eating and drinking, sleeping and 
waking, together . , . alone witii each other— 
always together— 

Shelley (desperakly) : How^ territile instead, if 
I should have to pass month after month with- 
out you — only scjcing you in snatches and 
moments !-- — - 

Mary (holding Mm close ) : Oh, Bysshe, I love 
you too passionately to be absent long.— Why 
cannot I be with you always to cheer you, and 
press you to my heart ? — m now ? . * . ^ 
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Shelley {determinedly) : Mary, we must go ^\^ay 
together— those who love like us cannot separate. 
—Let us postchaise to Dover, and then 
ship to Calais, and on through France and ItXly'^ 
— to warmth and sunshine. — ^Away from all' 
our Friends and Enemies — together — alone — for 
ever 

Mary : But how can we go, Bysshe ? , . . There 
is Harriet — lanthe — My Father— Jane— Fanny 

— and Mrs. Godwin 

Shelley (passionately) : What do they matter ? 

. . . What do any of them matter ? — except us.— 
You are the only thing that matters to me, 
Mary. — Gome with me — come — and we will 
start afresh — all over again — under warm 
southern skies. . . . 

Mary (longingly) : Oh ! that we could ! — What 
bliss it would be ! 

Shelley (rapidly) : I will order a chaise to be 
ready by four o’clock to-night — ^and I will 
watch outside the house till the stars grow pale. 
— I will go now — and make all arrangements. — 
If you will but come to me ? . , . Mary, do you 
promise ? . . . Will you come ? . . . 

gaz^s into her eyes beseechingly as she hesitates 
a moment. 

Mary (making up her mind) : Shelley, I will 
come. ... I will pack my belongings — and be 
ready by four— if you will but get the money 
and make all provision — and we shall never 
part again. — Is not that a delightful word ? . . . 

Never again ’ . . . It will cheer the hours 
while I wait. . . . 

SimuJEY (looking up at the Grandfather Clock) : To- 
morrow I will hold you forever. — Oh, that 
eternal Clock ! — Would I could fright the steeds 
of lazy-pacM time ” ! — If I am, absent from you 
long,,!, shudder with fright at myself, and have 
terrible dreams. ... 

Mary (mrmrnly) : Shh ! . . . I hear someone 
coming ! Be careM— be discreet. , 
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[/Lf she speaks Jane co?nes in from iJw Dimng- 
room, sensing some inirigtie, 

Mary {whispering tmlh relief) : Oh, it'f\ only 
Jane. . . , Shall \vc tell her our ])lans ?~S!ie is 
discretion itself, and tvould give us a,ny help 
and assistance we may ik.^crL 
Jane {corning towards them) : \Vh)g Bysslic ?— 
and Mary ? — ’What plots are you two hatcliing ? 

. » . Why haven’t you come into dinner ? — 
{Sniffing.) There is an air of schemes and ^ 
intrigues in here ! . . . 

Shelley : You are right, Ja.ne.-—Mary and I 
have been hatching hard~and tlie Chicken is 
a bout to come out of the shell ! 

Jane {shuddering) : But llie atinos|;>!icre in tlie 
dining-room is worse- -it is like a volcano*— 
Everyone is fidgeting about as though tliey 
were sitting on a crater — \\iiicli may l,)Iow 
at any moment !— I had to escape in here for 
some air, — ^ — 

Mary : That is the way Bysshe and I feel about 
the whole house, Jane — so we ai'e going to escape 
tonight to Dover 1— then France— Italy— and 
Heaven ! . . . 

J Am (excitedly) : Oh! Mary! do you mean it? 

. * . liow wonderful ! . . * How perfectly tluilB 
ing I * . . But you can’t leave me in this awful 
house ?— You can’t abandon me to this terrible 
existence? * . , I should go mad— or commit 
stiicide— if you Idl me here along witli Papa, 
and Fanny, and Mamma ! . . . 

Mary (making^ up her mind) : I'licn you must 

'cooic with us, jane- you must accompany 

You would not mind if she did so, would you, 
Bysshe? 

Shelley : ■ Certainly’ not— but I would only 
aIlo%v her to come on one condition, 

Jane : And w’hat.is that, pray? 

Shelley (misknilj) : ■ That you change , your 
name to "something eke— F can live with any 
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number of women, but not with anyone called 
‘‘Jane’’ 1 

Jane {agreeing with alacrity) : You are right> 
Shelley — I can’t abide it myself. “ Jane ” is 
such a dull, prosaic name, which a Woman like 
Mamma would be sure to give me. But you 
shall christen me something else. — ^What about 
Claire ? . . . Claire Claueniont ? . . . there is 
more magic and poetry in that, don’t you 
jhink ? , . . 

Shelley {settling it) ; Then Claire it shall be — 
from henceforth and forever ! 

Mary : And she will be most useful to us as an 
Intei'prcter, as her French is very much more 
adequate than yours or mine. 

Shelley : Good — then that is settled. — You 
must both creep out of the house tonight, 
and it only remains for me to make all the 
travelling arrangements. — Au revoir, my dears, 
{moving towards Doorway Centre Back) until to- 
night, when I shall be waiting outside, at the 
corner of Skinner Street, with a post-chaise at 
4 a.m. — so don’t be late — if we are to reach 
Dover by dawn. 

[He goes to the Outer Door and opens it^ but as he 
does so he falls back at the sight of Harriet. 
Shelley {horror-stricken) : Harriet ! — Good 
God !— What has brought you here ? 
Harriet {facing him boldly in the Doorway) : 
Your letter to me at Bath, telling me of your 
association with this household, (She looks round 
scornfully at Mary and Claire, advammg ns she 
speaks.) I thought I .should find you here with 
your— paramour. . , . 

Shelley {interposing between them) : Hold your 
Tongue, Harriet. — I will not allow you to 
insult Mary so. 

^ Harriet : It is' I who am insulted— by your 
behaviour with' her. 

Mary (with dignity) : Really, Mrs. Shelley, I 
don’*! know what you mean ! 



Harriet {turning on her) : Oil, yes you do.— 
Tou are to blame entirely.— have stolen 
Shelley awav from me — iVom his Wife and 
Child— 

Mary {kaughiiij) : I have done nothing of the 
kind,'“-"-Sheliey has come to me of his own free 
will— I have tried to persuade Iiini to return to 
you— but he assures rne it is impossible. 
Harriet {itmiing on Shellej) : Her Fatlier’s 
books are responsible for It all — Codwin lia^ 
made you profligate and sensual — 

Shb:lley {lojali^^) : lie lias done nothing of the 
kind — 1 ov’C all my philosophy and principles 
of life to his Political Justice 
HARRiivr {.mrmsiicaiiy) : And for d'lat reason, I 
suppose, you have promised to lend him £$000 
which you have not got ?~oii the mortgage of 
your Father’s estate, — while your Child and I 
have been living on fourteen shillings of ready 
money. . . . 

Shelley (caniradlcting) : I’hat is a lie, Harriet. 
— 1 arranged with Hookhain, the publisher, to 
send you money from the proceeds of ^*Qiicen 
Mab ’h . . . 

Harriei’ {cuUinglj) : Whicli I have never 
received, and which you no doubt Iiave been 
spending here,— on those who have seduced 
you from your duties as a Hasband and Idither, 
Claire {interrupting) : We have done iiotliing 
of the kind, M,rs. Shelley ! , . , 

Mary : How dare you accuse me of sudi a 
thing ? . , . 

Harriet {turning on her) : Because it is true.— 
You are determined to get Bysshe. . . , You have 
heated his imagination by talking of your dead 
^Mother, ^and by going to her grave with him 
each day.—He was always susceptible to 
graves— and telling him you were dying of jovc 
for him — as I once did — when I prevailed on 
him to elope with me from Mrs. Fenning’s 
Academy — — 
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Mary (furiously) : I have done nothing of the 
sort !— You are making the most disgraceful 
assertions. 

Harriet (cynically) : Oh no, I am not. — - 
Because I have done it all before myself, so I 
know what I’m talking about. — Besides, your 
vehement expostulations and violent gestures 
belie you. 

Shelley (soothingly) : But Harriet, listen to 
*me — calm yourself a moment. — ^Why should 
we not all live together, peacefully and happily ? 
— you as my Sister, and Mary as my Wife ?-- — 

Harriet (laughing hysterically) : And Jane to 
complete the Harem, no doubt ! . . . Shelley !— 
You can’t really mean that? , . . Can you 
imagine such a thing possible ? . . . Could you 
conceive of Mary and me living under the same 
roof as you, sharing you as our Husband ? — a 
veritable Seraglio ! 

Shelley : No, Harriet, you would be my Sister 
— our Comrade — our Companion. — ^Why not ? 
... I have known stranger and more improbable 
things occur, and prove a success. 

Harriet (resentfully) : It’s impossible — utterly 
impossible“-“I could never live with you 
again after this. — I have been so deceived, so 
cruelly treated, that I can never forget it.~— 
You will have much to answer for, Bysshe, for 
you have been the cause of intense misery to me 
and mine. , . . 

Shelley {intensely) : But Harriet, I am think- 
ing of you and your feelings all the time. — If 
only Mary and I could get the better of this 
passion, but it has overpowered us — obsessed 
us — burnt us up like a flame !— - 

Harriet (mxeniskly) : It, is degrading and vile 
—degrading to you — and ' vile of her— to steal 
a Husband from his Wife and' Child— she is a 
common ' thief, with whom the law should 
deal !— — 
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Shellev (shocked and disgusted) : Harriet !— 
How can you say such things ? ... It is sliarneful 
and untrue ! 

Mary {paiheikaUy) : You do not understand, 
Mrs. Shelley. — Shelley leaves me now, I 
should die ! . . . 

Harriet (jeeringiy) : Didn't I teli you so ? . . . 
And what of me ? , . . Am 1 not dying a thousand 
deaths? . . . Are you not killing me every 
moment ? — -between you,— Avith your cruel 
and wickedness ? . . , How am I to live, I should 
like to krio\\'' ? , . . \\’ha.t do you t?x|>ect rnc to do ? 

, . . Yes, ttdl nic that ? , . , I'Jo you realise 1 am 

al.)out to liaAT' a Child in a Icav months* time ? 

by this depravix! Fatlier, who abandons me, and 
will not own it. . . . You did not tliink of that in, 
the midst of your passion, did you ? . . . Y<,)U 
only thought of yourselves, and your own sinful 
cravings. . . . 

Shelley (intermpting angrily) : Harriet ! . , * 
Stop ! , . . I will not allow you to say more ! . . • 
My attachment to Mary neither could nor ouglit 
to be overcome. . . . Our spirits and hearts are 
united in a ^vay which yours and mine never 
weiT. — We met ^vith pas.sio,n,, not with intent or 

desigm- and slie has resigned all to me— 

Mary (resignedly) : But Bys.she, I am willing 
io give it all up' — to resign all hope of happiness 

again — it uill benefit you ? 

Shelley (pemiamiely) : But it would not — 
Harriet lias nwer filled my heart wicli an ail- 
devouring passion such as this — and Site knows 
it.— Friendship and pity were ' its basis '—not 
passion or impulse— 

Harriet (bilierly) : Ah, .Bysslie . . , none; of 
your , tenderness remains— I can see that.— 
You are no longer the pure and good Being you 
were— nor ' can you' ever, retrieve yourself,— 
You are a, Vampire now — 'your character is 
blasted for ever.-— Nothing can save you now— 
the Man I loved is dead. ... 



Shelley {sincerely) : Harriet. ... I am united 
to another now — in mind and spirit. — You are 
no longer my Wife — there is no longer any 
affinity between us. — Perhaps I have done you 
an injury — l)ut I assure you most innocently 
and unintentionally — by having any connection 
'ivith you in the first place, when you wei'e a 
young, untutored School-girl. But I trust one 
day you may be aw^akened by someone more 
noble and worthier than I, and find a lover as 
passionate and faithful as I am your friend 

Harriet : Thank you for your fine senti- 
ments ! . . . But your noble soul has become 
debased ! • - . The pure and enlightened philos- 
ophy you once delighted in, has flown. — Money, 
and the World, not Philosophy, is now the main- 
spring of your actions.— 

Shelley : On what grounds can you make such 
a cruel and unfounded assertion ? 

Harriet {meaningly) : I understand Mr. Godwin 
has sold his Daughters lately for a substantial 
sum.— — 

Mary {turning to him) : Shelley ! — Did you ever 
hear such calumny in your life ? . . . 

Shelley : liarriet ! — ^You know that to be 
false. — Plow can you make such contemptible 
assertions ? . . , The truth is, that Godwin 
refuses to have any further communication 
with me, or to allow Mary to consort with me 
further- — - 

Claire {interrupting) : In fact he has just turned 
Shelley out of the house. — And I fear he may 
return at any moment, Bysshe. . . . 

Shelley : So it is wanton cruelty and injustice 
to spread such' a report, Harriet, which^ 'is 
utterly imtrue.^ 

Harriet : How do I know that ? , ' . . What 
am I to believe ? . . . 

Shelley {gmily) : Surely you can take my word 
for it'? . You think that I have injured you,, 
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but since I first beheld you, I have overwhelmed 

you with benefits Even now, when a violent 

and lasting passion for another leads me to 
prefer her society to youi's, I am perpetually 
employed in devising how I can be permanently 
and trucly useful to you. 

Harriet {violently) : You have never been 
useful to me in your life.— You have brought 
nothing but shame and misery on me since I 
first met you . . . and I never want to see yojpi 
again. 

[She takes her ring off her finger^ and JUngs it at 
Shelley. 

Harriet : There I-'-takc it !— I will be bound 
to you no longer, — If you will be free, then so 
will I — to lead my own life, and go my own way, 
irrespective of all that there was between us— 

[She goes to the Doorway^ and with a last disdainful 
look at yiAHiYffloimces out, 

Claire {with relief) : Thank heavens for tliat ! 
... I hope Papa has not heard the earth- 
quake ! — — 

[Mrs. Godwin’s voice is heard calling from the 
dining-^room^ ‘‘Jane ! . . . Jane ! . . . 
never coming? . . • Tour soup is getting cold! *’ 

Claire {going-iowards Dining-room Door) : I must 
fly— or there will be the devil to pay.— Good- 
bye, Shelley— until tonight— 

[She runs out, 

Shelley {moving towards Outer Door) : And so 
must I— there are the Horses to order and' 
Tickets to pay for, to 13over and Calais— 

Mary {foUoming him) : Dearest J'^crey— arc you 
sure you can afford, it ? . . . 

Shbxley \emltmtly) : Wittr you, Mary, T am 
the richest man on earth—aiid if not, we can 
always walk !— with me to carrjf you — — 

Mary (tenderly) Till tonight, my dearest,, , - 
'Adieu. . * • 
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goes io the Inner Door Left. 

[Godwin’s voice is heard from the Dming-room, 
Mahy ! . , . Mary ! . . . Have you gone to your 
room ? ... I am coming to give you some instruction 
shortly I 

Mary {dutifully) : Yes, Papa. ... I am just 
going. , . . {Whispering.) Good-bye, my darling 
. . . until tonight. . . , 

[Shelley disappears through the Outer Door^ and 
Mary into her room^ as Godwin conies out of the 
Dining-room^ brandishing a knife and fork ^ with a 
napkin tucked into his cravat^ looks round suspiciously, 
then seeing nothing, returns to the Dining-room, 
smacking his lips over his meal, as the Curiam 
descends for half a niinide io indicate the passage of 
some hours. 

[ The Curtain Rises a few hours later that night on a 
darkened stage. A pale Dawn is seen breaking 
through the Windows against which the Shadow of 
Shelley appears, carrying a Lantern. A Door opens 
on Left and Mary creeps out with a Candle, and 
carrying a small Valise. She looks round cautiously, 
then beckons to Claire, who follows her carrying 
another Suitcase. As they walk on tiptoe across the 
room towards the Door, the one on Right opens, and 
Fanny suddenly appears in a Might-gown with 
candle. 

Fanny {calling out) : Mary !— Jane I — What are 
you doing ? . , . 

Mary {whispering back) : Who’s that ? . . . Oh, 
Fanny ! . . . What a start you gave me ! 

Fanny {frightenedly) : I heard a noise— and 
thought there were Burglars.— Whatever arc 
you and Jane doing up at this hour ? . . . 

Claire : Nothing— nothing at all, my dean— 
We were just going for a little stroll— We 
couldn’t 'sleep— — ^ , 

Mary : Don’t be absurd,, Claire— you , can’t 
expect, Fanny to believe that — she’s not such a 
fool as you think- 
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Fanny : You arc right, Mary— I know there is 
something afoot.— And if' there’s anything I 
can do to help you, yon have only to say ?— — 
Claire (iv/iispermg) : Come along, Mary— 
Shelley will be waiting — I mean, we must go 
at once — if we are to see the Dawn — - — 

Fa'nny : You don’t deceive me, Claire — I 
you were going to meet Shelley— and now I 

know you are lieeing witii him 

Mary : Don’t say a word, for Heaven’s sake, • 

Fanny ! — or all will be ruined 

Fanny : Of course I won’t— I don’t blame you, 
Mary — I Acoiild do the same myself, had I 
anyone to flee witli !— from this aw'ful house and 
ifanima. * . . 

Claire : Sli ! . . . She may hear ! * . . Speak 
softly ! . . * 

[Si-iELLEY is then seen imvinii the lankrn outside 
the If Mow ns the sound of a Coach drawing up is 
heard. 

Come, Mary, or we shall be late, and miss tlie 
boat at Calais. . . . 

Fanny {pathetically) : Then you are going across 
the Channel ?— to France and Italy ? — Oh ! 
how I envy you ! — if only I could come too ! , , . 
Mary : That is impossible, Fm afraid, my dear 
Fanny — Claire is only coming because she can 
interpret for us. 

Claire ; Besides, Mamma will be furious 
enougli when she finds I have flown, without 
you going as well ! , . , 

Fanny (timidly) : 1 know— I must keep it from 
her as long as possible. — But I fear site will 
follow^ you to Dover as soon as she discovers 
it^ !— — - 

Mary : Then we must flee at once-— before we 

are stopped. — Good-bye, my dear Fanny “-and 

w'e will 'write to you from France - — 

[They both embrace Fanny rapidly ^ then Mary 
and Claire make for the Door. 
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Fanny : Good-bye, Mary — and think of me 
sometimes — in this living tomb ! . * . 

[As they open the Door^ Si-ielley meets them^ 
taking Mary in his arms. 

Shelley : At last you have come ! . . . I have 
waited all night, and watched until the light- 
ning and the stars pale. ... At length it is four 

o’clock ! ... and the Chaise is here. 

Mary {nervously) : Oh ! . . . my dearest Shelley 
I cannot believe we shall succeed ! . . . I am 

so nervous and frightened. 

Shelley : There is nothing to fear now I am 
with you. — ^We arc safe — now you are in my 
arms — and we can take the road to Dover ! — — 
Claire : Flurry ! — hurry l~or the Flouseliold 
may wake 

Fanny : I will Cfuiet them — and watch till you 
have safely gone.— Good-bye, Shelley — if I 
never see you again. . . . 

Shelley : Farewell, my dear Fanny — and write 

to us in Italy all the doings of Skinner Street. 

Mary : ' And what Mamma says when she 
hears we have gone ! . . . 

Claire : That wdli probably be unrepeatable ! 
, . . Sh ! . . . I hear someone coming. ... We 
must fly. . , . 

all go out quickly, except Fanny, mho 
shuts the Door behind them, as Mrs, Godwin’s 
Voice is heard calling Jrom within. 

Voice of Mrs. Godwin : Fanny ! . . . Fanny ! 
* . , Where are you ? . . . What are you doing 
up at this hour ? . , . 

Fanny : Coming, Mamma, ... I was only 
seeing the house was properly shut. . , . 

[The Chaise is heard departing outside. 

Voice . of Mi^. Godwin : Wliat were those 
voices 'and footsteps I heard? ... 

Fanny : Only people outside, Mamma.— 

A Post-Chaise ' has just passed 
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Voice of (k;u,>\mn {sfvtrefr) : Then come 
to bed nt once, I’anny ! 

.Fanny (nbedhmily) : doming, iMammm . . . 

[She goes io ike Window to take a Iasi peep^ sighs 
deephy then crosses swiftij to Door on Right, blowing 
out Ike Candle as she goes, and ike sound of the 
Horses and IVheels of the Chaise are heard fading 
aivay in the distance, as Fanny goes out ctjrng softly 
io hersedfas the 

m 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE II 


THE SALON AT D E J E A N ’ S H 6 T E L 
BE l’ANGLETERRE, SECHERON, 
SUISSE. MAY I5TH, 1816 

Claire is seated in the Salon reading Italian, spelling 
out the words to herself, as she sips coffee. The sound 
of Horses’ hoofs and a Coach is heard approaching. 
The Innkeeper enters, crosses room fussily, goes to 
Front Door Centre Back, throwing it open as 
Fletcher, the Valet, enters, staggering under 
heavy luggage, followed by Polidori, the Italian 
Physician, a young handsome Anglo-Italian, with a 
melancholy air, and lastly Byron himself travel- 
stained, hut picturesque and debonair, in hat and 
cloak. Claire leaps up from her seat in delighted 
amazement, and goes forward to greet him rap- 
turously. 

Claire : Byron ! ... At last ! . . . I thought you 
would never come . . . how thankful I am to see 
you ! 

Byron {irritably) : My dear girl ! . . . Tve come 
as fast as my cumbersome coach and these 
perfidious roads allowed ! . . . 

Claire {with relief ) : Thank Heavens you have 
arrived safely ! . . . with all the footpads and 
dangers on the way, 

Byron {cynically) : Unfortunately we had no 
excitements to relieve the monotony of the 
journey.— -But allow me to present you to my 
entourage— Gaetano Polidori, my physician, 
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wlio speaks I’je^iish and Italian equally badly— 
l‘ letrheiy my Vkiict— a\-!io robs me wlienever Fm 
not: iooking'— and linally my menagerie of dogSj 
rats, !)ir(is, eic,^ not to mention a peacock or 
two, all of whom cost me more than a growing 
family |)iii together ! 

j'.lx hi' speaks livRoxks Iwo Mkksicrvants enter 
tnmugk Fnmf Doo}\ leading and carrjing rnrhus 
Anitnais aenws the raran la Door tm Right* The 
LAxnijsRD apln'miches Byron", ink^ and^ 

Ihsiiofs Book in ha nth lonving slighih\ 

lf'\xrn..otn> : li* you }>e kind enough t;o 

sign yuur name, sir, our Servants will attend 
to your baggage, 

ii\'R,ox [.unrasikalif} : I, don't oixserve it.— As 
far as I can see wpnServants itre making excellent 
I'torlers ibiyyartr hotel ! 

i..ANr>iA")RD (perturbed) : Oh, sir, you mistake— 
we pro\"ide evttry convenience-- — -- 
Bvron : Except baths, 1 am told— but of course 
you i''oi‘eign<n‘s don't tvash like we English — 
it^s our cliief Religion— as far as I can see— 
I^Axm.ORn {expasiulating) : But, sir, there is 

rcmsttint wat.er from the mountains- * 

IB; RON imekinglf) : Ice-cold, as I thought.— 
I'low <::oidd you airag me to such a place, 
Claire? . 

Ck^AUtE ; You know you chose it yourself— 
in i.oridori-'“-'\vlK.'n tve last met. . . . 

IiANni.oiin (Jhwninglv) : Meanu'liile, sir, if you 
woulil he. good tmoiigli to registt*r your name, 
aiiilress, and age, among our illusiTious 
Eitrems ? 

E\‘Ron i raiding his nnnmcle to Book) : fllustrious 
pa, irons ]■■■ d mv ik> namo 1 vwr hc:ird o,f here— 
iweriii— ah 1 yes, that scribbling friend of Miss 
C!;ririnonrs, Mr. HbeihtV' "'"a nu-rt* versifier™ 

( Hanking at Cii.AiRK.) 

Lanoeoro (amjuknimily) : Exactly, sir -•'and be 
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has not paid his bill. — But this is a mere 
formality, I assure you, sir. 

Byron : Formality ! — I call it a damned in- 
timacy — of the most impertinent kind. — But I 
suppose I may as well acknowledge myself, 
otherwise you will think I am an Impostor 
when someone else informs you that I am 
here — — 

[ijfe takes the pen and Visitors'^ Booky and zorites 
with a flourish. 

George Gordon, Lord Byron, of no fixed 
abode’’ — age? — one hundred years old! 

Landlord {excitedlj}) : The great Lord Byron 1 
. . . One hundred years old ! . . . But, milord, 
you look so young 1 ... It cannot be true 1 

Claire : Byron 1— You must not be so frivolous 
— or you will have the whole Canton in an 
uproar ! 

Byron : I can’t help that — we’re as old as we 
feel-— and I feel a hundred at least, I assure you. 
(Wavmg the Landlord away.) Remove my 
baggage out of my sight, and bring me food and 
wine immediately. 

Landlord : At once, milord. — I fly to obey 
your command. — • — 

[77/^ all go outy as the Landlord claps his 
hands and waves them away, except Polidori, who 
conceals himself behind the open front door, listening. 
Claire looks round nervously, then runs into 
Byron’s arms. 

Byron (amusedly) : Ah ! . . . I wondered how 
long you would be able to remain aloof? . . . 
Well ? . . .And how is my little Claire ? . . . 
Claire : Resurrected !— now you have come 
into her orbit again.— ' 

Byron (ieasingly) : I wonder you did not suc- 
cumb to Writer’s cramp, after all your scrib- 
blings to ine cn route ? ... . 

Claire : Don’t 'be so cruel, Byron. — ^You should 
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be ashamed to call yourself a poet, and be such 
a poor correspondent ! 

Byron {disengaging himself from her embrace) : My 
dear child, my letters are for posterity, not for 
hysterical young women. 

Claire (poutingly) : I only wrote from Paris to 
tell you I had arrived so far, accompanied by 
the whole tribe of Otaheite philosophers !— 
Byron {inquisitively) : And where are they, I 
should like to know ? . . . When am I to havy. 
the pleasure of meeting this vegetarian gang, 
and the chief cabbage of them all — Shelley ? . . . 
Claire : Now at any moment,— but they are 
not expecting you, — as I was discretion itself, 
and never betrayed our meetings in London oi' 
our Rendezvous here. 

Byron {tauntingly) : For once you have been 
more sensible than you appear — You little 
fiend ! — I can’t think why I tolerate you at all, 
after all the embarrassment you cause me ? . . . 
Claire {fatalistically) : Because you can’t help 
yourself— any more than I can.— We were meant 
to meet — -and to be intimate — as you and Shelley 
were meant to meet — here — beneath the roof 
of the world. ... 

runs to the Windows, drawing the Curtains, and 
they look out on to the Mountains and Lake, 

Byron {softening) : You’re a little witch to have 
enticed me to this paradise.— You know I can 

never resist a fine Landscape 

Claire {alluringly) : Or a beautiful woman ? . . , 
Byron {tilting up her chin) : We shall see. ... 
{Sound of Footsteps approaching and the Figures 
^Shelley and Mary are seen through the Windows 
Claire : Be careful ! . . . Here they come* . , . 
Byron {looking out in surprise) : Is that him. . . . 
That tall stooping, bedraggled figure ? ... He 
looks more like a broken-down cab-horse than 
poet ! — ^And who is the tall, severe-looking 
girl beside him ? 



Claire : My step-sister Mary — I always told you 
she was a Blue-stocking — not your type at ail. 
Byron : I should think not ! — but let us go and 
meet them. 

[ They go towards the Front Door^ where they come 
upon PoLiDORi eavesdropping. 

Byron {taken aback) : Polidoi’i ! — I thought you 
had gone upstairs with the baggage ? . . . What 
are you still doing dovv^n here ? 

PoLiDORi {blandly) : Your biography, sir 1 . . . 
You forget I am your Boswell ! . . . 

Byron : Ah yes ! . . . You are right,— 'Was it 
450 pounds Murray promised you for the 
manuscript ? 

PoLiDORi : Five hundred, sir, 

Byron : It's enough. ... I thought you would 
make it worth your while to come xvith me ! 
[Meanwhile Shelley and Mary come in through 
the doorway^ carrying books ^ papers^ AISS.^ etc. 
They stop astonished^ at seeing Byron, while 
Shelley drops everything on to the floor. 

Claire {running up to them excitedly) Shelley ! . . . 
Maiy ! . . . I have a surprise for yoir — we have a 
Visitor, as you see — Lord Byron himself, in 
flesh and blood ! 

Shelley {coming forward with outstretched hands) : 
Lord Byx'on ! . , , Say rather ^ Childe Harold ’ 
— or ^ The Pilgrim M . . . Sir, this is indeed a 
surprise ! — and an honour. ... 

Byron {greeting him cordially) : No more of a 
surprise than for me to see the author of 
^ Queen Mab % and the daughter of William 
Godwin, in this outlandish place. — — 

[Byron turns to Mary, bozving politely over her 
hand. 

Mary : Sir, we have read and admired each 
succeeding, canto of ‘ Childe Harold hixt we 
never dreamed of meeting his famous creator in 
^these' remote parts, as you say. 
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Shelley {puzzled) : Why, may I ask, have 
honoured this forgotten corner with your 
presence ? 

Byron {fiwikly) : Because — like yourselves, 
possibly—I have come to escape from the 
calumny and persecution of my femily and 
acquaintances at home. {Turning to Polidori) 
Allow me to present Gaetano Polidori, my tame 
physician, who ministers to me when I have 
exceeded my usual diet ! . . . 

Polidori {in broken English) : Pleased to meet ^ 
you, Donna Godwin — or Donna Shelley- 
should I say? . . , Your sister— Senorina Clara, 
has already made us most welcome. 

Mary {surprised) : Claire ? . . . but I iiad no 
knowledge that she knew Lord Byron at all — 
you never told me, Claire ? , . , 

Byron {interrupting quickly) : Er — cr — Miss Clair- 
mont and I met quite by chance in London — 
er — er — before I left for the Continent. 

Shelley {looking at Claire narrowly) : I see — 
possibly that explains her impatience to reach 
the Continent likewise ? . . . 

Claire {nervously) : I was about to tell them that 
the Hotel is vile, the food expensive, and the 
beds intolerable. — - 

Byron : Yes — Miss Clairmont was regaling us 
with all the local scandal and gossip— about the 
inhabitants, etc. 

Shelley {bitterly) : They are the worst plague 
and offence imaginable. — One could tolerate 
the animal discomforts, were it not for the 
continual spying and impertinence of the English 
visitors, who seem to regard us as curios rather 
than human beings 1 

Byron: Are there no Villas we could rent, 
where we could enjoy some privacy and peace ? 
Shelley : There is a Labourer'^s cottage by the 
waterside at Goligny— called Maison Mont 
Algr^— which might accommodate us— but 



which would be quite unsuitable for yoUj with 
your entourage, I fear, 

Claire {enthusiastically) : But there is the Villa 
Diodati just above it — ^where Milton once 
stayed, ^ — with a fine garden, and a view of 
the Jura just beyond it. 

Byron {wearily) : That sounds more suitable — 
Anything to escape those mocking, prying 
crowds at Geneva, with their gossips anci 
calumnies, which nearly drove me mad. — Have 
you any unconventional High-brows here ? 

Mary : There is Madame de Stael at the 
Chateau de Coppet — but I understand even 
they look through their Telescopes at us ! 

Byron {deierniinedly) : Oh, I will stop ail that 
when I see her again. — She has wit and intellect, 
but rather an overpowering flow of words, — 
She once told me Napoleon was less a Man than 
a System — and that I made a mistake in de- 
claring war OB the world ! , , , 

Shelley (sadly) : I suppose because she did so 
and failed — people are so easily discomfited, 
[Byron sniilmgly agrees^ then changes the con* 
versation, 

Byron : I trust there are no Shops here ? 

Mary (grimacing) : Very few. — Claire and I are 
in despair at the state of our Wardrobes ! 

Byron (humorously) : That is good, as they will 
have nowhere to exhibit their outrageous 
Caricatures of Myself and my Friends, as they 
did at Geneva. — Tou will be among them soon, 
Shelley, if you are seen on speaking terms with 
me ! 

Shelley (modestly) : Nonsense — I am far too 
unknown.— They would not be interested in 
nonentities like me, 

PoLiiDORi (JkUeringly) : I am not so sure— we all 
catch reflected glory from Lord 'Byron— in 
^tirne I 
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[The Landlord re-enters loith flagons of Swiss 
wine^ which he sets down on a table before Byron. 

Byron {ecstatically) : Ah, wine 1 giorious Avine ! 
— Pi'ay join me in a glass, Shelley ?— and drink 
a toast to our auspicious meeting*. 

Shelley {apologetically) : If you will forgive me 
— I would prefer a cup of tea or coffee— whicli 
I find much moi'e conducive to my work. 

Byron {paironismgly) : Ah, I forgot wc were all 
Women hex'e — in our tastes, I nic;in. — Mailr?, 
bring Coffee for all, — But what are you \rorking 
on now, Shelley ? . . . What do you do witli 
yourselves all day in this desert of a place ? 

Shelley {dreamily) : We read and write, walk, 
and sail on the Lake, while Claire plays lier 
guitar, and sings to us — in a voice that is iike 
a string of pearls — with memories of Voltaire 
and Rousseau to keep us company. . . . 

Byron {enthusiastically) : A grand contrast !■ — 
Miss Glairniont must sing to xne.— And we must 
make an expedition round the Lake, to view 
the original of Rousseau’s ‘ li^lo’ise \ 

Shelley: I have been reading “'Julie'*’ 
assiduously, and I long to visit Glarens, and 
Gibbon’s house at Lausanne. ... 

[The sound 0/ Women Vinedressers, singing in 
the Fields^ floats in through the open Windows, 
Byron {looking up) : What’s that ? , . . Who’s 
that braying outside ? . . . 

Mary {going to Window) : It’s the evening song 
of the Vinedressers — they are all Women — and 
the theme of their ballads consist of Shepherds, 
loves, flocks, and the Sons of Kings who fall in 
love with beautiful Shepherdesses. 

Byron {cynically^ crossing to Window and looking 
out) : Very touching, I’m sure.~But somewhat 
monotonous — and it would keep me awake^ I’m 
afraid. 

Mary : But it’s sweet to hear them in the stilL ■, 
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ness of evenings when we are enjoying the sight 
of the setting sun. 

Shelley (suddenly getting up) : Gome out in my 
boat, Byron, — and see it for yourself. — She is 
lying on the Lake now, and we can go for a sail 
in this light bi'eeze. 

Byron (with alacrity) : Very well — let’s go — and 
FII sing yoix an Albanian song myself I — if you 
will be sentimental, and give me all your 
littention. 

Mary (encouragingly) : That we will— and we 
shall expect a wild Eastern melody, as in ' The 
Corsair ’ ! 

Byron (picking up his hat and cloak) : And you 
shall have it, by Jove — Don Juan himself could 
not be more passionate than I shall be. — Come 
on, Polidori — lead on, Shelley — and if you 
hear a wail for help, you’ll know we’re drowning ! 

[As Byron, Shelley, and Polidori go out 
through the Front Door towards the Lake^ Mary 
turns on Claire in disgust, 

Mary (angrily) : Claire ! . . . What is the mean- 
ing of this ? — ^Why did you never tell us of your 
px-evious acquaintance with Lord Byron ? 

Claire (peevishly) : Why should I tell you ? — 
You and Shelley were too busy with your own 
affaii's to l:>other with mine. 

Mary (injuredly) : How can you be so unjust ? 

, . . When Shelley and I have sheltered you, 
ever since we first escaped from Skinner Street. 
— But how did you first make Lord Byron’s" 
acquaintance, I should like to know ? 

Claire (stubbornly) : I wrote to Iiim from Lyn- 
mouth. — When I was living in that Cottage all 
alone,— and you had shown ,me quite plainly 
you were jealous of Shelley and xnc. ... 

(furiously) : I was nothing of the kind— 
but how did you ever get in touch with him from 
there ? — — 



Claire {bmzefdy) : I wrote again wlien I 
returned to London this Spring. , , , 

Mary (aglmi) : Yon \vrote again 1 . . . What 
Impertinence ! . . . And for what reason^—jiiay I 
ask ? 

Claire (7w/f//:r) : To get a part on the Stage— 
at Drury Lane^ in which he had an interest— 
under Douglas Kinnaird, with whom he had 
influence. 

.\‘L\rv (appalled) : What audacity !-™~Faiicy yom 

on the stage I—Whai conceit ! Tlicn yon met 

him unknown to uS'— but when- where ?— 

and I'low' ? 

Claire (slighih shamefaced) : Two or tlirec 
tiniCH in his rooms in liamillon Place— and then 
in the Country — outside Loudon— just before he 
left for the Continent. 

Mary (ackUy) : So that is why you pre, vailed on 
us to come to Secheron—I see it all now ! — 
the Whecdlings* — the Subterfuges, — the Excuses 
—that Switzerland would be best lor Shelley’s 
health, for mj) Spirits, etc, ! . . . Oh 1 the I'leccit 
and Perfidy of it all 1 . . . As though you cared 
for anything or anybody, but your own clan- 
destine affiiir !- — - 

Claire {Imrsling out) : Eut, Mary, how can 
you be ■ so unfeeling and tingeneroiis ?— You 
have your I^ovcr.— Why shouldn’t I Iiavc mine ? 

. . . You have your Shelley.— Wliy shouldn’t I 
have my Byron ?— 

Mary {self-rigkteomly) : Because leccame together 
instinctively— automatically— nothing could 
prevent us. — -But you have pestered Byron, 
and he is still a Married man, with a Child— 
besides ail his affairs with 'Lady jersey, Caroline 
■Lamb, and half the Nobility*— 

Claire {retorting) : That’s what makes him so 
exciting'! — And as for Shelley, is he not: also 
married, with .a 'Wife and' two CJhildrcn^?— ' 
and a reputation for unconyentionality/to^say 
the least of it ?— — ' ■ 
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Mary (angrily) : How dare you malign Shelley, 
after all he has done for you ? . . . 

Claire (meaningly) : I would never malign 
Shelley — I am too devoted to him for that. — 
But I thought you would prefer me occupying 
myself with someone else, of whom you could 
not possibly be jealous — as you have always 
been of Shelley and me. . . . 

Mary (furiously) : How can you say such a 
tl^ng ? . . , Oh, you are insufferable I — incorri- 
gible ! — at times I simply hate you, Claire. 

Claire (laughing) : That^s what Byron says. — 
When he’s in a temper — and I tease and irritate 
him — but the next moment he loves me — so 
■what do I care ? . . , But listen 1 ... I hear him 
singing on the Lake. ... 

[The sound ^ Byron singing an Jilbanian song of 
Moore’s floats in through tlie Window's, 

Let’s take my guitar, and go and join them — — 

[She picks up her guitar which is lying nearby ^ and 
makes for the Door, drawing Mary after her, 

— Come along, Mary, and forget your spleen— 
Geneva is far too lovely on a Night like this, for 
Morals and sucli trash ! 

[They go out together through the Front Door, 
Claire drawing Mary along unwillingly. The 
Room darkens to indicate the passage of time, 
PoLiDORi re-e?iters, draws back, and looks out 
cynically through the Windows as Byron’s imce 
floats in from the Lake chanting There be none of 
Beauifs daughters with a magic like thee ”, and 
Claire’s mice singing the next line , — Polidori 
smiles sarcastically as He closes ike Window, and 
mutters to himself 

PoLioORi (complainingly) : Now I know why 
Milord ha.s chosen this wretched Hotel, with 
its moth-eaten furniture, disgusting food, vile 
wine, and unslecpable beds 1 — What is it about 
these Godwin women that hoodwinks all these 
^mcn? * » * Or is it because they arc poets and 
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■ u:ty{ nr t\\o, ill l)cuveen Im 

■ ,•:" ‘ 5^'iitir'al Justice \ I never 

‘C' i nr pnlitiriuns ! . . . 

i {^' thf Landlord comes 

'"' ’^■"''' ‘ ^ c ,wjcr.y vf^ Polidori hi its 

V'%: ‘-’L' ' : _A1 l u'ill yuu wait up for 

Mc'-'MI. nr will \%m inim in hcdi* 

^ ■ ''’a/.’^y v : K*Mih\ uinsf, i'tniainly. ,«i . 

‘ I eii'j!) on uf* a, II i}i'‘hi ! and very 

■' ec ?W'.p' a. v.r-ll 1 , . . 

^ -J' ‘ y* /'•■’' * yA' : froru all I Invir of 
Mi.-'-ui’. li,t5>ioi ai t irurva. sir^ I should say 

!■- rrM’")0 lila'K / 

i L'-'". ', • :U:yi Inner !ht*r tQgciher^ the 

i..,\\ranio'» the teny with his taper. The 

t'upv.i':*: v> :nuis;a*r the passage f if time. It 

f':/r.,^: ayvji ajta u Je:v su-mnh^ at Early Damn 
7 '■ Ment*:y In hlfi (Jarokmoi is hawking 

/ nrsh ’ n th ttutiC D-jni, l.hc Inner Ikmr mi Right 
ep‘^K^ iis/d 'Siua. M V Cffnci into romn^ half undressed 
in a df'-yun,: pan, rtihbing his eyes skfpilyn He 
>oov'y laant lEms apem admits the 

NDi'LLLV ~yipiialdy- : Who a.rc you?»-What do 
\iui waul' ai this hoiii' ?■ -WIku is it, my good 

U'LMI ’n*- 

kmlding up a shoe in kis hand) : 

»\ ^!ioe„ Ntyruu’ ’-I inund it in iIk* garden at the 

Mila i,)i««lati, I was aimut to take it to the 

Mayor, \yhni f was told it might belong to one' 
of fi'ur Ladies cif your household 
}Htir,i.ia;Y hdf's the Sime/mm him mrkuslji tmks 
iil a a fmmmt ■dimmwrkd^ then fmgmsis I'L tind 
fmU a m his packet. 

Siiiv.ttr.Y {emimrmssedly) ■; Oh * . tiiatik you # 
y« . » . iliert k m uerd to take it to the Mayor,*--** 
I expert I can find a home for it^hcre*— or 
sioiiicivlierc tieiirbyH^Fhank you,— Adio, ' ^ 
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[//<^ puis his hand in his pocket for a tip^ hui finds 
nothing. 

Gardener {disappohitedly) : Adio, Signore.—-— 
[The Gardener goes out nufulfy. ily Shelley 
takes the Slipper out of his pocket again^ Claire is 
seen creeping in surreptitiously through a IVindoWy 
dressed hi ivkiti\ like a phantom. Shelled", seeing 
her, cries out suddenly. 

Shelley (amazed) : Claire ! . . . 

• [She starts, taken aback, on the Window ledge. 
Claire (surprised) : Slielley I .. . 

Shelley (astonished) : Claire ! . . , Wlicre 
you been ? . . . What arc you doing out at this 
hour of tlic morning ? . . . 

[Claire recovers herself jumps lightly down from 
the Window, and comes towards Shelley. 
Claire (meaningly) : Are you really as stupid as 
thatj Shelley ? . . . Do you honestly need to ask 
where I have been ? . . . I never dreamt I had 

deceived you so well ! 

Shelley (nervously) : But, Claire, it is so unwise 

... so imprudent Anyone may liave seen 

you coming You know they all watch 

the Villa Diodati through Telescopes !— — 
Claire : And see a White Phantom occasionally 
flitting across the garden— or sailing in the l:K)at 
on the Lake.— Is there anything so imprudent; in 
that ? . , . You know they believe it is Haunted — 
or if not, Byron merely says it is his Dogs ! 
Shelley : Then lie has more sense than you — 
and more idea of decency ! 

Claire (heMedly) : Decency !— You dare to 
talk' to me of Sense and Decency ? . . . You, the 
author of 'Queen Mab’?— the Poet of Free 
Love and Emancipation ? , . . Pah ! . . . You 
make me sick ! . . . I often thought you a Mad« 
man, but never a Hypocrite ! — — 

Shelley (soothingly)' i But Claire, I am only 
thinking oiyou — and your reputation. ■ . . . 
Claire (mildly) : Reputation ! . .' What do I 
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care about that ? , . . I lost it long ago, when 
I associated with you and Mary. 

Shelley {hurl) : Claire ! . . . How can you be so 
cruel ? . . . after all we have tried to do for you. 
Claire {abandonedly) : A fig for you and eveiy- 
body else ! . . . What do I care for any of you ?— 
when the great Lord Byron loves me i . . . 
Shelley {sorroivfullf} : Oh, Claire I . . . Claire ! 

. . . How can you be so foolish ?— so insane.— 
Wlicri you know he is a slav’c to the most violeitt 
and vulgar passions, and as mad and unstable 
as the \vinds ? 

Claire {resentfully) : No madder than you, 
Slieliey — and no more unstable.— In any case, 
itbs too late for you to moralise now ; — Pve 
sown the seed — and I must !>ear the fruit-” — - 
Shelley {horrified) : You don’t mean ? — You 
can’t mean ? — tliat the worst has occurred ? — 

So soon ? — In the last few weeks ? 

Claire (desperately) : 1 am sure of it — I told 
Byron tonight — ^Wc had a dreadful scene. — 
He tlircatcned to send the Child when It’s 
born to Mrs. Leigh, his half-sister, to be brought 
up with her Bastards. — But I extorted a promise 
from him, tliat whatever It’s sex, It should 
remain with him— or with me— until It was 
seven. 

'Sheixey (shrilly) : But you ca,nnot bear it out 
here — with liini — and us — it’s impossible ! 
Claire {proudly) : 1/hat is what he says—but 
I don’t see why not ? . . . I’m not ashamed of 
what Fve done. 

Shelley, {biiterly) : No, you wouldn’t be.— 
But' he is, I trust.—Bcsidcs, what^ would Poli- 
dori say ? — and Madame de^ Stafel ?— Tom. 
Moore— and all the rest? . . . We must make 
arrangements to leave here at once— that is the 
only' solution. , 

[/i? they are speaking Byron appears in the Diwr- 
wayf negligmily- dressed^ in a Drming-'gown amr 



his Nankeen Trousers and open-necked Shirt. He 
comes in nonchalantly^ as they turn round in surprise. 
He is carrying a feminine garment in his hand. 
Byron {blandly) : I entii'ely agree with you, 
Shelley. ^ — ^The sooner Claire is removed from 
here the better. — I can’t have her leaving evi- 
dence like this behind her at my Villa — for my 
friends Hobhouse, Monk Lewis, and . Scrope 
Davies to see I 

% [He holds tip a Night-gown of Claire’s in dis- 
gust. — Claire looks horror-stricken, while Shelley 
smiles sadly. 

Shelley (gently) : Why are you so careless, 
Claire, dear ? ... You really should be more 
careful with your possessions. 

Claire (defending herself) : But they wouldn’t 

know it was mine — it might be anybody’s !- 

Byron (coldly) : There are not so many lovely 
Ladies at Secheron who wear negligees like 
this, my dear. 

Claire (flashing out) : Well, if it wasn’t mine, it 
would be somebody else’s, Fm sure ! . . . 
Byron (cuttingly) : That is a matter for me to 
decide — not you, my dear.- — Meanwhile, I 
must ask you, Claire, to be a trifle less reckless 
in your movements, and to remember that we 
are in telescopic X'ange of the De StaeFs Villa, 
and others besides. . . . 

Shelley (sadly) : I have already warned her of 
that, Byron, but she pays no heed. — — 

Claire (passionately) : T wish we were in range 
of a cannon ball to blow us all to pieces I— 
with all your witticisms and epigrams I — -and 
not an ounce of feeling between either of you ! . * . 
that she rushes past them into her Bedroom 
through Door on Left, bursting into tears hysterically 
and slamming the door behind her. Byron shrugs 
his shoulders, tosses the night-gown after her, and 
lights a cheroot 

SuzhtEY (looking after her) : Poor child . . . she 
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is terribly distraught. — Can’t you be a little 

more lenient with her, Byron ? 

Byron (smoking imperturbably) : I am never 
lenient with fools. — I cannot, like St. Paul, 
suffer them gladly, however wise I may feel. — 
She has had her Ain, and now she must pay for 
it — like everyone else in tliis world. 

Shelley (poiniedly) : And what about you? 
. . . Will you not have to pay, too ? 

Byron (coolly) : No — not yet, anyway.— Fof 
you see I am still on the credit side— I have got 
such a big account owing me against life, for 
this (pointing to his maimed foot) and all I liave 
endured with my Wife and our Child — that it 
has a lot to give me, before I cry quits 
Shelley (artxiousl;)!) : But tvhat about Claire? 
. . . Who is going to look after her and this 
child ? . . . 

Byron (shrugging his shoulders) : That is for you 
and Mary to say. — She is under your roof now, 
and is entitled to your protection. 

Shelley (hotly) : On the contrary, to yours— in 
these circumstances — especially as she hasn’t a 

penny piece of her own in the world- 

Byron (firmly) : I’m sorry, Shelley, but you can 
appreciate that if I began providing for every 
infatuated young Female who cr^ossed my path, 
I would rapidly become bankrupt ! 

Shelley (sarcastically) : I can well believe it— 
from all I hear of your life. — ^And I find Knight 
Errantry somewhat expensive myself! 

Byron (casually) : A most ruinous indulgence, 
I assure you — as I have found to my cost.— 
But why don’t you write more, Shelley ? 
Try to make a living by your pen. . . . Now, if 
you tried tO' write in this vein' it might pay you, 
and ^ you' might have some success in Black- 
wood’s and The' Examiner,— What ''do you 
think, of this ?— describing ^ what' we saw at 
Clarens, the , other day , 



[He draws a chair up to the table in Centre, and 
Shelley leans over to him as he begins reading fro77i 
a manuscript which Byron pulls out of his pocket, 
reciting ecstatically, 

Byron : Clarens, sweet Clarens^ birthplace of 
deep love ! 

Thine air is the young breath of pas- 
sionate thought ; 

Thy trees take root in Love ; . . . 
^HELLEY : Byron 1 It’s marvellous 1 . . . you 
may be a Devil — or a Madman — but you arc a 
Poet above all else. . . . 

[The Curtain descends slowly as the two Poets 
become engrossed in studying Byron’s poetry, 
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ACT THREE 


SCENE III 

I 

THE PARLOUR OF THE SHELLEY’s 
R 0 0 M S A T N O . I 2 NEW BOND STREET, 
BATH, OCTOBER l8l6 

[j4 Sunday Evening, with tiu Light fading. Clatre 
is seen at the Piano on Right, Playing and Singing a 
wistful Song. Elise Foggerty, the Maid, comes 
in with a Taper to light the candles on the Piano. 

Elke (fussily) : But, Mademoiselle Claire, you 
cannot see in this light ! ... Let me light the 
Candles for you— 

Claire (wearily) : I can see well enough, Elise. 

— ^What is your Mistress Mary doing ? 

Elise : She is putting Master William to bed, 
Mademoiselle.— He wanted to wait up for 
Monsieur Shelley, but Madam thought it was 
too late. 

Claire (vaguely) : What time is it, Elise ? . . . 
I have lost count playing here — - 
Elise : After Eight, Mademoiselle— and you 
should not strain your eyes in this light.— You 
would not like the Little One which is coming 
to be short-sighted— now would you ? 

Claire (dreamily) : It will have Blue Eyes— like 
His— and as Bright as the Lake of Geneva— — 
Elke (philosophically) : C’est toujours la m^me. 
—We always think that— until the Little One 
comes.— And then it has eyes like everybody 
else 1 



Claire {coldly) : That will do, Elise. — You had 
better go and help Madame with Master William. 

Elise {shrugging her shoulders) : Very well, 
Mademoiselle. 

[Elise goes out Centre Back^ as Mary enters^ 
carrying an Easel and Paints, 

Mary (//; Elise in Doorway) : Master William 
is safely tucked up in bed, Elise, but keep an 
eye on him, as I want to work. 

"^LiSE : Very good, Madame.— And 
this was to be my Evening out 1 . . . {She 
flounces out in a bad temper,) 

Mary {laughingly) : He has unmercifully thrown 
two Dogs about — fortunately made of sti'ong 
china ! — Otherwise there would certainly be 
broken bones in the case ! 

Claire {without looking up) : As to his Night- 
gowns, Elise and I have puzzled and puzzled 
over them, haven’t we, Elise ? . . . 

Mary {aside) : She’s gone out in a huff 1 

Claire {continuing unmoved) : And to use Alba’s 
language — mused and coddled without effect 

Elise {through Doorway) : Bien sur, Mdlle, mais 
il ne fait rien 1 . . . 

Mary {enquiringly) : No sign of Monsieur, 
Elise ?— 

Elise {shaking her head) : Non, Madame. — But 
he is always late, as we know^ ! — ^And he may 
have been delayed on the road. 

Mary {amxiously) : That is true.— But I am 
anxious all the same.— Light the Tapers in his 
Room, and put his Night-clothes before the 
Fire, to w^arm them for his return.— — 

Elise {meaningly) : Very good, Madame. — !£■ 
he does return tonight.- — But perhaps he has 
been detained by Mdlle Fanny. ... 

Mary : That ' may be.— But in that case, I 
' think 'he will bring her with him. — — 
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Elise {proudly) : I have Mddle Fanny Room 
all prepared for her if she comes, Madame. 
Mary : That is good, Elise — and brew some 
more Tea. — They will want it if they are 
late 

Elise : Very good, Madame, 

[Elise goes out^ smiling knowingly, 

Claire (casually) : Do you think Fanny will 
return with Shelley ? — Or go to Aunt Evelina’s 
in Dublin ? # 

Mary (uncertainly) : I don’t know. — But Fin 
afraid they mayn’t have her after all. — I am 
rather anxious, since that last depressing letter 
from her 

Claire [getting up from piano) : So am I. — But 
what did she say ? . . . I can’t remember 
exactly 

[Mary takes the Letter out of her Bodice^ and 
reads aloud, 

Mary (reading) : She says The dreadful state 
of her Mind keeps her Body in a Fever.”- — But 
what is it all about ? — That she can’t stand 
Skinner Street any longer, with Mamma talking 
scandal about ua, and Papa continually pes- 
tered by Creditors while he is waiting ! ”... 
Claire (dubiously) : Poor 'Mamma has never 
forgiven hie for eloping with you and Shelley 
to Calais last year I. • . . 

Maky (heatedly) : But tliat is no reason why she 
should pursue us like a Hound after Foxes ! . . . 
Claire (tremulously) : What w^ould she say if 
she knew of my present condition ! . , . 

Mary (consolingly) : There is no fear of tliat^— 
for we have been very discreet, as you know,— 
and they think you are here to look after 
Willie, 

Claire (anxiously) : But what are we going to 
do after the Child is bom ? . . . 

Mary (cheerfully) ; Gall you Mrs, Glairmont, 
as we do mow, —until the Child, is weaned,— 
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and then move to Marlow, or elsewhere, and 
say it is a Friend’s Infant sent to us in the 

Country, which you are looking after 

Claire {hopefully) : And by that time Albe will 
have made some provision for it and for me, 
no doubt 

Mary {flippantly) : He will have to do some- 
thing, surely. — Otherwise Shelley will be 
Fathering all our Children I . . 

,^LAn^E {shocked) : Mary ! . . . Flow can you 
be so coarse about your own Step-Sister and 
your would-be Husband 1 . . . 

Mary {frankly) : It is not coarseness, Claire, 
but Flonesty. — And you may as -well know what 
people are saying about us already ! . , , 
Claire {wryly) : I know only too well. — Elise 
takes care to tell me 1 . . . 

Mary {shrewdly) : Elise is a Gossip, and not to 
be trusted. — Fanny was right, when she warned 
us to be careful with the Servants — and have 
only Foreign ones. 

Claire {wisely) : I am not so sure about 
Foreigners. — They are often too intelligent. — 
And undoubtedly Elise can read our Letters 
without much difficulty. 

Mary {severely) : You and Shelley are so care- 
less leaving them lying about, — I beg .of you to 
be careful with any from Aibc— 

Claire {bUterly) : You needn’t worry — as Fie 
never writes— so there is nothing to leave 
about ! . . , ' 

Mary {sympathetically) : That is discreet of him 
in a way^ — altho’ it is hard for you, my dear. — 
{Sound of Horses’" hoofs without) Ah ! . . . I 
hear the Postchaise at last. . . . {She runs to the 
Window f C. Back^ drawing the Curiam.) Perhaps 
Shelley will be on it. , . , Yes*— There He is 
getting down, ! . . . Thank Heavens . . . safe ' 
and sound ! . . . at last ! . . . 

Claire {joining Mary at the Window) ^ : But no 
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Fanny ! . . . What can have happened ? . . . 
I trust nothing is wrong ! . . . 

Mary {mj)stified) : He must have left her at 

Bristol — But I can’t think ^vhy 

Claire {gloomily) : I hope it is all right. . . . 
But Fve had horrible Presentiments all day, . . . 
Mary {admittingly) : So have I — until I saw 
Shelley. — But here he is, and niy Forebodings 

were wrong, no doubt 

[Sound of Footsteps approaching^ at which Mar¥ 
rushes to Doo}\ Back^ io open if, as Shelley comes 
in^ in Travelling Coat. She falls back as she sees 
his ashen Face. 

Mary {amazed) : Shelley ! . . . Whatever is 
the matter ? . . . What on earth has hap- 
pened ? , . . 

Shelley (faintly^ clutching his Head) : Flave you 
some hot Tea ? ... I must have something 
quickly — at once — — 

[He comes forward unsteadily, sinking into the fast 
Chair to hand. 

Mary {quickly) : Of course. — I told Elise 
specially to brew some. . . . 

Claire {tactfully) : Fll go and get it at once 

goes out rapidly through Side-Door, while 
Mary strokes Shelley’s Head. 

Mary {anxiously) : But 'why are you in this 
state, my dear? . . . Where is Fanny ? . . , 
Did not you find her? . . . What has hap- 
pened, Percy ? . . . 

Shelley {brokenly) : Yes — I found her— at the 
Mackworth Arms Inn at Swansea . — {He takes a 
Letter out of his pocket.) This was found with a 
BottleofLaudanumon the table beside her. . . . 
[Mary takes the Note from his shaking Hand, 
with trembling fingers herself. 

Mary {reading in a dazed Voice) : I have long 
determined that the best thing I could do was 
to put an end to the existence nf a Being whose 
Birth was unfortunate. . . 
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[Mary turns to Shelley in tears^ crumpling the 
note in her hands, 

Mary {desperately) : Oh ! Shelley ! . . . This 
is terrible ! . . . I can't read more ! . . . It's 
too horrible for words ! . . . I can't bear it ! 
. . , Whatever made her do such a terrible 
thing ? . . . 

Shelley {imarily) : I don't know . , . she 
must have been desperate . . . they forced 
open the door, and we found her lying on her 
bed, her long brown hair round her lace, and 
the little Genevan watch we gave her, and a 

few shillings in her purse 

[Claire has been standing in the doorway zvith a 
dish of tea during Shelley's words, and drops it 
as he finishes, 

Claire {coming forward hysterically) : How hor- 
rible ! . . . And to think that my Babe may 
feel unwanted like that one day I . 

Mary {putting her arms round Claire consolingly) : 
No 1 . . . No ! . . , Claire ! . . . You must 
not say things like that ! . , . F anny was always 
wanted — by my Mother who adored her, — when 

she was living with Imlay, her Father 

Si-iELLEY {interjecting) : And by us, who would 
always have given her a Home if she had come 
to us 

Claire (fiercely) : It was Papa and Mamma 
who were to blame !— They always made her 
feel she was unwanted !— Papa— with his end- 
less debts, and Mamma — ^with her malicious, 
spiteful tongue 

Shelley {pathetically) : You are right, Claire* 
—But now tky say 1 am to blame — 

Mary {dazed) : How? * . .'What? ... I don't 
understand. . . . 

Shelley (wretchedly) : That it was 1 she ;was 
in love witli ! — That it was because of me she 
killed herself !— — 

Mary (distraught) : But that's impossible I— 
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You scarcely ever luuiny. — rio\c could that 

be ? . . . I, iie\'er lu^uxl anythiug so absurd la 
the whole oFiny life ! . . . 

(.k.AiRF: (slowly io herself ) : I am not so sure.— 
Fanny alw^ays asked particularly after Shelley 
in her LtUlcrs.— And of c<>ur.5e lie saw Irer quite 
recently in LoiKhm, when I'lc was , arranging 
about Abie's 'i'laird t!anto ol'"' Clhilde Ha,rold.’~’ 

Sh,el.lf:v {exxmera(bv4 himself) : But I liac! no 
idt'a. sill' was in such a. d<*.speralt'‘ state as thiai! 
—She ct;rlain!y c'oin['>!ainecl of tin* (iodwinsj — 
Init J Ikivc? !U‘ver known a.ny Family who clid 

not comp!a;in of each other ! — « 

Clt.AiKE (aiidlj) : Certainly not onus i— We are 

all too intricately connccteci -what with dib 

ferent ^h'U]Ka^s and Motiua's ! and yet the same 

strain in all of us — —* 

Mary (morbidly) : A Suicidal strain, I fear- 
judging by my poor MotiuT— who tried to do 
tlic same as Fanny— -over Putney Bridge-- — 
Si;iEi-LE¥ (hUierly) : I am not surprised, living 
with tha.t cold lueiid of a Codwiu !— \Vho is 
so busy wilting Lives of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, such us liis new .Mandcvillc that he 
lias not time to notice the Lives which arc 
going on round him ! , . * 

Mary {sareastJmtly) : Oidy in so far as tliey 
affect his purse,— Have you sent ,hiin the 
you promised liini, through I^onghill, the 
Ihiblisher ?— 

Shelley (grud^gingly) : I sent him as much as I 
could, — But we 'had saved only £248 for our-^ 
selves — as xny Father has taken care to tie up 
everything possible, as you know, — and Long- 
tiill has supported' him in this. 

Mary (morosely) : Then poor Papa 'will be 
unable to finish his Novel— and with this news 
of Fanny on top of jt ! . , . ' 

Claire (cynicdly) : You will be ' accused '/of 
depriving the World of a , great and' grievous 
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loss, no doubt ! — as poor Fanny always took 
care to inform us ! 

Mary {mixiously) : But what arc they doing 
about her? . . . What arrangements are they 
making? .... 

Shelley (disgustedly) : Godwin arrived just 
before I left Swansea — and spoke in the most 
callous and hypocritical manner — "which sick- 
ened me. . . . 

C^LAiRE {euriomly) : Ho’w do you mean ? . . . 
What did lie say ? . . , 

Shelley (dejectedly) : They ai'e trying to lasten 

the responsibility for it all on me 

Mary (angriJ^i) : On you ! . . . But that's 
impossible ! . . . Unjust ! , . , Untrue 1 . . . 
They couldn’t do anything so outrageous ! . . . 
Shelley (cryptically) : Nothing is impossil^Ie in 
a Household like the Godwins^ my dear ! 
Claire (wryly) : If only you could have been 
in love with us all Three at the same time, 
Shelley !— Fanny, Mary, myself 1 . . . 

Mary (flippantly) : Even your Universal Affec- 
tion could not embrace as widely as that, could 
it, Shelley? . . . 

Shelley (firmly) : Assuredly not. — You know 
how devoted I am to you, Claire- — and was to 
poor Fanny.— But Mary and I are the Two 
who arc really made for each other, as we have 
always known. — Haven’t we, Mary ? . . . 
Mary (rapturously) : Yes, Shelley, always . . . 
from the very begintiing. . . . 

Claire (tartly) y To say nothing of Harriet, 
who is still your Wife in Law, after all— I sup- 
pose — 

Shelley (admiUmgly) : True.— But I have had 
no, word from her for the last six weeks,— 
although I have written to Hookham for news, 
hoping he may know something- — 

Glairb (rising and yawning) : .Well, I am weary, 
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SC) I shali lca.ve you two Love-Birds together.— 
And if I disturb you again, it will only be in 
iTiy Sleep as I have done before 1 — But I will 
try 'not to aJlow niy Pillow to ^valk into the 
middle of the Room, a$ it has done other 
Nights 1 . . . Good night, Shelley.— Good night, 
Mary — and thank .Meaven you have got each 
other at least . . . whatever the rest of us lack, . . . 

[She lights d Thper. mid goes out £r//, as they 
'murmur * Good i light ’ afhr her, • 

SuELLf-.v {pitjmglf) : Poor Claire !•— She has 
only drearns of Albe for a Bedteliow. — Singing 
aiic! Sailing on the Lake at Secheron;-—— 

Mary { warmly } ; Ne\'er a word from him ! — 
And the Babe due any day now' !■■— But, my poor 
Darling— wliat a day you've had.— Drink some 
tea to rel'resli your pool' tired self. 

[She pours out a. Cup from the. Tray which Claire 
has set dimtij handing it to Shelley, who sips it 
slowly^ as she strokes his Forehead, 

Shelley {closing Ms eyes with relief ) : Mary— 
when I see you, and feci your cool, kind fingers 
on my brow, — I arn imigoraUxl again. . . . 
Mary {caressing him tenderly) : Oh, nty dear ! 
If only \\W' could find a House away from all 
these troubles !— a House witli a lawn,-— near 
a River or Lake, noble Trees or divine Moun- 
tains— that should be our little Mouse-hole to 
retire to !— 

Sheixey {longingly) : Air! . .. . Were I indeed 
'a winged lilf, and could soar over Mountains 
and Seas, and pounce on the little Spot.— But 
where shrill I find it, my sweet Mary ? , . ♦ not 
in Bath, amid ,all these Chimney pots ! . . f 
for axerte ! . 

Mary {eagerly) : Never mind 'that.— Give me 
a '.garden, — ^and' absentia Claire,— -and I will 
. thank you for anything— 

^ Shelley {quizzically) ; 'Why are you always 
jealous of poor, Claire? .... She has, enough 
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troubles of her without jau addiui? to 

them 1 . . . 

Mary (unkindly) : She should bo ci')utciit to 
leave us happily together — not to routiiiiKilly 

make the Third at our Feast 

Shelley (generous/j) : Poor Girl has 

nowhere else to go. — And she? wcajld lun Ik* 

de trop if only Albe would rnaki^ the IhuirllL 
—as he did at Seclieroiv— 

Mary (dubiouslv) : Do you think he e\'c'r \viil 
again? . , . She has heard uolliing IVoiu him 
since we returned — for \veeks, now ! , * . 
Sheixey (ihought/ully) : 1 don't know.*- fh;* is 

a curious creatimL-“*sonictimcs Angei somo 

times Devil— in a Human frame uisich is 

simultaneously beautiful and repulsive 

Mary (disapprovingly) : He is an exctiisiingly 
interesting person,— but he is a. slave to tin* 
violent and most vulgar prejudices, — and tis mad 
as the winds !— — 

SHEiaLEY (cynically) : He certainly is lliaL — But 
remember he is a Poet, whicli is a »Synonyni ibr 
Madness, — in England — at any rate ! 

Mary (shrewdly) : You are right.— But I should 
hate to be in love with him— althouglr it is Ji\ss 

dangerous than her being in love with you ! 

Shelley (surprised) : What are you 'suggesting ? 

You would not have Iier follow' in poor 
Fanny’s footsteps, would you ? . . , 

Mary (possessimly) : Heaven Ibrbid ! * , . 
Never ! . . . Never ! , * * But I would liave 
her remember that you are my I^ovtu:* and no 
one else’s— although not yet my Husliaiid ! . . . 
Shelley (irriiaied) : Don’t talk like tliai, 'Mary, 
—I feel tied and manacled when yoir speak so. 
— Perhaps one day I shall make you resjjec table 
• — but until t'hen— ' 

[ri.y He is speakings the Fmni Ikmr Bell smMenly 
Rings. ^ 

Whoever can that be at tins hour of iiiglit ? , * , 
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A Cary [rhing : It must !,.)e something 

urgent ! — 

j fh:..isE^ appears through Inner Door on Right to 

tUisii’fr it, 

is, I’Jisc— and show them 
in if it's iiuporlant 

Ih.isK : \’'rry good, Ma.da.nie. 

j.S//r (mi through Front Door, and is seen talk- 
irg to a XI r.ssi'iXGKR through Daoruniv in Outer Ilali, 
Shiuj' iw ^mniij} : I expect it is more instriTc- 

tienis th i*n i.hidwiu • -e.oncerning |K:>r>r Funny 

^thmhiing} ■ I trust, it is nothing worse,' — 
IfUl 1 liavt.' a horriliie .Foreboding.— 1 have 
j-hive.i'eil a, 11 i/vi'ning*. . , . 

[Ihjsi;; reiurns with a Letter in her hand. 

I'.iMst: : it. is a S|X‘ciai ClouriiT, Monsieur — -with 
a, fu.ater ii'om Mr. Mookhanij which he says I 
a, HI lo give Vim without delay. 

SHivj4a';.Y (surprised) : Ifookham !— I have been 
cypecting' u> ht.'ar from him for nearly a month 
■ ' about liardet and the Clhidren— I wonder 
wily he is in such a luirry now? 

\fk fakes the Letter from Eusn Mary 

liMtikes him mixiaush as he sUts it open with a 
kuife, iUs fum ehanges colour as he Teads\ emrj 
drop if hiofki draining from hh cheeks, 

Mary [unxiomlj) : Shelley 1 , , . What is it? 

. . . Wlialtw'er has happtnied ? . . , XX>u look 
like a C'diosi ! , . , W!iy are you so pale? 

. . , lias anything berallcn H'urriet and the 
Clh'ildi'cn ? , . * 

jSiiiaj.a'.v iris the Letter drop limply from his 
Plfigcrs, Mary shops to pkk it up, tremhlingly, 
SiinLi..EY {whispermg in a strangled mice) : Read 
it for your-self, , . . ,I am too faint to read 
ftirlher, , , . , 

f Ik sinks hm:k in n Clmir^ halffmlmg, 

Mahx imiding) : ' While I was yet endeavour- 
ing to discover Mrs, Shelley's address, inibrma-' 
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tion was brought to me that she was dead. . . 
Oh, Shelley ! . . . My Dearest ! . . . 

Shelley {faintly) : Read on. — There is w^orse 
to come. — The wheel has come Ml 
circle ” 

Mary {reading rapidly) : ‘ That she had de- 
stroyed herself. — I was informed that she was 
taken from the Serpentine River on Tuesday 
last. . . . She was called Harriet Smith, and 
ti,e Verdict was found drowned.” ’ — {Wildly.) 
But, Shelley ! . . . This is too horxible— too 
terrible for words ! . . . Harriet drowned ! 
. . . Dead in the Serpentine ! . . . I canT 
believe it. ... I can’t . . . It’s impossible ! . . . 

Shelley {desperately) : If only it were ! — But I 
fear it is true. — Hookham is not the man to 
fabricate such a Story. — ^And Harriet often 
talked of suicide — even when I first knew her — 
at Mrs. Fenning’s Academy. — She used to ask 
my opinion of it — and discuss it at length with 
Hogg at York — and with Strangers at a Dinner 
Party ! 

Mary {amazed) : But why should she have 
chosen to do it now ? . . . She had her children 
with her. — ^You had made all provision possible 
for her . — And she had her Father and her 
Sister Eliza ? 

Shelley (bitterly) : Ah ! . , . She may well 
have been the Cause — ^she was a Devil in the 
form of a Woman — ^^as I knew well from the 
Months she lived with us in York, Ireland, and 
Wales. ... 

Mary {consolingly) : But Papa has maintained 
for a long time that Harriet was Unfaithful to 
you with a Major Ryan — even previous to 

our Elopement last year ? 

Shelley (jirmly) : However that may be— the^ 
fact remains that she has died — a dark and 
dreadful death* — I must go to London at once, 
Mary, and learn precisely what occurred. * . . 
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Then I must retrieve my Children, and bring 
them back to us safely here. 

Mary {warmly) : You know I will be a real 
Mother to them, Shelley — and little William 
shall be helped third to them at table, which 
will do him a world of good 1 — {anxiously) But, 
Shelley, you cannot go now ? — It is far too 
late — and there is no means of conveyance, 
unless you walk 1 

Shelley {rising impetuously) : I would leap ovt-r 
the Hills themselves, if I could reach London 
by daybreak 

Mary {soothingly) : But you cannot, my sweet 
Elf. — Rest here tonight — then start by Pack- 

Horse tomoiTOW at dawn 

Shelley {giving in) : You are right, Mary — 
you are always right. — ^What would I do with- 
out you ? . . . And now at last we can have 
the consolation of Legalising our Union — {taking 
her in his arms) and I the exquisite joy of making 
you my Wife. . , , 

Mary {ecstatically) : Oh, my Best Love 1 . , . 
To you I owe every joy, every perfection that 
I enjoy and boast of . . . Love me, Sweet, 
forever. — I hardly know what I mean, I am so 
agitated ! 

Shelley {tenderly) : Come to bed, my dearest, 
where I will come with you and comfort you^ — 
as I have done so many times before— and will 
do so many times again — — 

leads her towards the Door with Ms arm 
round her shoulders^ blowing out the Candles^ as the 
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ACT FOUR 


SCENE I 

^ ) 
THE PARLOUR OF THE GODWINS 

HOUSE IN SKINNER STREET, 

DECEMBER 30TH, 1816 

The Dining Table is laid ready for the Wedding 
Breakfast, Mrs. Godwin is fussing round it with 
her Maid, Maria, setting the chairs, and seeing 
everything is in order. 

Mrs, Godwin (fussily) : Have you got every- 
thing in order, Maria? — ^This is a very auspi- 
cious occasion, don’t forget, and Mr. Godwin 
will be very vexed if everything is not quite 
correct, 

Maria (bobbing) : The places are all set. Ma’am, 
and the Pigeon Pie and Apple Tart are in the 
oven. 

Mrs. Godwin (anxiously) : And the Pastries are 
not burnt, I trust ? 

Maria (sentimentally) : No, Ma’am, they and 
the Cookies are all brown and crisp, — as Miss 
Mary used to like them, when she was at home, 
— bless her heart. 

Mrs, Godwin (severely) : She is Mrs.— not 
Miss — any longer — or rather she will be after 
the service at St, Mildred’s this afternoon. Is 
Mr, Godwin dressed yet ? 

Maria : He was tying his cravat when T left 
him, Ma’am, so he should be down at any 
moment now, 

[Sound of footsteps outside, Door on Left opens, 
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Godwin enters^ dressed for the Wedding ceremony ^ 
in full regalia, 

Mrs. Godwin {proudly) : Ah, there you are, 
William, in full trim, looking like a Turkey- 
cock at a Christmas feast ! 

Godwin {retorting) : You look in pretty fine 
plumage yourself, my dear. But I trust it is 
going to be a full-feathered Parade and not a 
Cock-fight — as it generally is between you and 
Shelley and Maiy. — Have they arrived yet ? 
Mrs. Godwin : Not yet — they were spending the 
night with the Leigh Hunts at Hampstead, so 
they may be late. — In any case, have you ever 

known Shelley on time for anything ? 

Godwin {cynically) : He would be late for his 
own Funeral — let alone his Wedding — and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was late at his own 
Birth ! — I must ask his Mother, Lady Shelley, 
one of these days. 

Mrs. Godwin {anxiously) : Don’t be coarse 
with her, William ! — Remember she is a 
Lady ^ — What relation will she be to us now ? 
— let me see ? 

Godwin {tersely) : None to you, as you are not 
Mary’s Mother — merely a Collateral to you — 
but of course an In-law ’ to me. 

Mrs. Godwin {patronisingly) : Yes, it must be 
an experience for you for one of your own 
Children to attach herself to the fringe of the 
Peerage. 

Godwin {pompously) : Baronetage, you mean. — 
Percy is the eldest son of Sir Timothy Shelley 
of Field Place, Horsham, in the County of 
Sussex, Baronet. 

Mrs. Godwin {snobbishly) : So that according 
to the vulgar ideas of the world — as you would 
say— -it is a good match ! 

Godwin {self satisfied) : Yes, one might say so 
—and I have great hopes the Young Man will 
make her a good Husband — despite their pre- 
, cipitate elopement more^ than two years ago. 
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Mrs. Godwin {complainingly) : I wouldn’t 
object so much to Shelley if he had been con- 
tent to elope only with your daughter— -but to 
abduct my child Jane as well was more than I 
could stomach. 

Godwin {sarcastically) : Well, if you mill pro- 
duce such progeny 1 — By the bye, have you 

heard of her activities lately ? 

Mrs. Godwin {sniffily) : No, but I understand 
she is still a member of their irregular house- 
iiold — which poor Fanny contemplated join- 
ing. . . . ^ 

Godwin [frowning) : Don’t speak of her now — 
we want no ghosts at the marriage feast. . . . 
Mrs. Godwin [lugubriously) : They will be here 
all the time, nevertheless — Poor Fanny — who 
killed herself with laudanum at Swansea, for 
love of Shelley — and Harriet, w^ho threw herself 

in the Serpentine but two months ago 

QoTywm [suggestively) : For love of Major Ryan, 
they say 

Mrs. Godwin [dolefully) : Fanny — Harriet — 
and Charles — who I hear is making love to a 
French girl at Bagnere, — ^in between his indi- 
gestion, and learning Spanish 1 

[Sounds of opening and shuttmg of Doors ^ Voices^ 
and Footsteps^ approaching, 

Mr. Godwin [softly) : Shh ! . . . here they 
come.— I heard the front door opening. 

[Maria opens the door^ C. Back^ for Shelley 
and Mary, who walk in^ arm-^in-arm, 

Maria [loudly) : Mr. and Mrs. Percy Shelley ! 
Mrs, Godwin [effusively) : Don’t be premature, 
Maria. [Going forward to kiss Mary.) How are 
you, Mary, my dear? . . . It seems a lifetime 
since I saw you. — ^And how is the dear babe 
William ? — ^We are proud you have called him 

after your famous Father ! (Mary returns 

her embrace perfunctorily,) 

Godwin [coldly) : How are you, Shelley ? . . . 
It 'is a change ^ to 'See you 'face to face at' last, ^ 
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after all our correspondence during the last 
year. 

Shelley {aloofiy) : I imagine we have said more 
on paper than we would have done verbally, sir. 
Godwin [thawing slightly) : I trust, however, 
we will now find a more satisfactory solution 
to our pecuniary arrangements. 

Shelley [cautiously) : I ti'ust so — but I fear 
my affairs are not as satisfactory as they 
might be. m 

Godwin [turning to Mary) : In any case, it is 
a great satisfaction to Mrs. Godwin and myself 
to welcome you and Mary here on this memor- 
able occasion. 

Mary (flippantly) : I feel I should look like the 
prodigal daughter wdio returns to the fold 1 . . . 
Mrs. Godwin [patronisingly) : Certainly not — 
you are now the Grand Lady — or very nearl}^, 
— and we look forward to the day when we can 
introduce our friends — such as the Lambs and 
the Baxters — to Lady Shelley. 

Shelley [coldly) : I don’t think Charles Lamb 
would have much use for such nonsense— judg- 
ing by what little I have seen of him. 

Mrs, Godwin [fussily) : Come and sit down 
and have some Breakfast, to sustain you for the 

magical ” ceremony in store. — - 
Mary (frigidly) : And in any case, my future 
father-in-law, Sir Timothy, is in the best of 
health, I understand. 

Mrs. Godwin (knowingly) : And long may he 
remain so, my dear, but these Winters are very 
trying ! . . • 

[They all seat themselves round the table^ Maria 
waiting on them. 

Shelley (frankly) : Not that he is likely to let 
us know when he is failing — — 

Mrs. Godwin (passing the dishes) : Nobody ever 
does.— But won’t you have any meat, Shelley ? 
f . . Very body-building, I assure you* 
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Shelley (passmg the Dish ori) : But not Verse- 
making — no, thank you, only vegetables, as 
usual. 

Godwin {inquisitive^) : But Sir Timothy makes 
you an adequate allowance of £2000 a year 
now, does he not ? 

Shelley {bitterly) : On condition- that I relin- 
quish all rights to the rest of the fortune and 
estates. 

CiODWiN {callously) : Which no doubt you have 
wisely done ? 

Shelley {sadly) : Out of necessity — not wisdom 
— and I fear it was somewhat unfair on my 

Children — and Harriet’s 

Mrs. Godwin {solicitously) : What arrangements 
are you making about them ? . . . poor mother- 
less little darlings ! . . . 

Mary {firmly) : Shelley and I hope to gain 
possession of them, and to give them a per- 
manent Home with us. 

Shelley {anxiously) : If we can obtain permis- 
sion from the Chancery. — But the Westbrookes 
are making trouble, and claiming them also, 
and I fear there may be a bitter fight to obtain 
them, 

Mary {passionately) : But they are your’s, 
Shelley — your own Children — flesh of your 
flesh — bone of your bone— nothing can ever 
alter that. 

Mrs. Godwin {irritatingly) : Harriet might have 
had something to say about that — after all, she 
was their Mother. 

Mary {tartly) : But Shelley was their Father, 
and I don’t see what rights anyone else has to 
them ?• 

Godwin {coldly) : But the Law thinks otherwise, 
I presume. — ^And I understand from Longdill 
and your Solicitors, that you may have an 
acrimonious business to recover them, 

Shelley {stubbornly) : I fear so— but I will 
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fight for them to my last breath — however 
unsuitable and immoral a parent they contend 
that I am ! 

Mary {hotly) : Due principally to your doctrines^ 
Papa, and for nursing us on ‘ Political Jus- 
tice ’ 

Godwin {loftily) : That was merely a philo- 
sophic treatise, and not meant to be put into 
practice in my own home, 

Mary : Then you should not have reared 
on it. Papa. — Poor Claire has suffered for it 
already. 

Mrs. Godwin {anxiously) : Poor Claire ! . . . 
Jane, do you mean ? ... Is she ill ? ... I thought 
she was happily looking after little William in 
your absence ? — (Shelley looks meaningly at 
Mary.) 

Shelley {uncomfortably) : So she is. — Mary only 
means that the Philosopher's doctrines are so 
ingrained in her that she is somewhat head- 
strong and self-willed. 

Mrs. Godwin {bitterly) : She was always that 
from the day she was born, and refused to be 
nursed by me. — For some reason she never 

responded to my Mother-love 

Godwin {sadly) : Poor Jane — she has a pas- 
sionate rather than affectionate nature, which 
is not open to correction 

Shelley : You are right — no capacity for 
friendship or family feeling, but much for 
intrigue and infatuation, I fear 

[Maria re-enters with a note for Shelley. 

Maria {breathlessly) : Excuse me, sir, but this 
was just brought for you by post-chaise. — ^They 
said it was urgent, and to be delivered into 
your hands immediately. 

[Shelley takes the Utter from her, trembling with 
agitation. 

Shelley Thank 'you, Maria — — 
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l^He opens as Mary leans over his shoulder^ 
reading it 

Mrs. Godwin {anxiously) : What is it ? . . . 
Anything serious ? , . . 

Mr. Godwin {perturbed) : I trust nothing is 
wrong ? . . . 

Shelley {reading agitatedly) : No — nothing — it 
is from Claire, — about William — saying that he 
is well — and that she dreamt last night that he 
l^d a small companion called Allegra — a beau- 
tiful Child, with blue eyes and fair hair, who 
cooed and cried, and whom he loved very 
much 

Mrs. Godwin {interrupthig) : That is what he 
needs of course, poor child. — Mary, you must 
be unselfish, and give him just such a little 
companion. 

Mary {confused) : I think he has quite enough 
already — judging from Claire’s letter — or rather, 
I mean, he will have, when we recover Shelley’s 
Children, Charles and lanthe. — But we must 
return this evening to help Claire look after 
him. — So let us away to the Church without 
delay 

Mrs. Godwin {stupidly) : Yes indeed— what 

time is it, Shelley ? — I never know the hour 

Shelley {restively) : I haven’t the least idea, 
but high time we were there, I am sure. 
Godwin {raising his glass) : Before we go we 
must drink your’s and Mary’s health in a glass 
of wine, Shelley. 

Mrs. Godwin : Certainly — certainly — a toast ! 
— a toast ! 

all raise their glasses^ clicking them 

together* 

Godwin {rising pompously) : To Percy and Mary 
Shelley ! — May they have a long and indus- 
trious married life together, bringing forth much 
fruit, both of their physical and intellectual 
union, and add new lustre and respectability 
to their illustrious name ! 
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[They all drink deeply^ smiling at each other. 
Shelley {aside) : What a toast ! ... To re- 
spectability ! . . . 

Mrs. Godwin {picking up her skirts) : Mary and 
I will preen ourselves, and meet you here in a 
few moments. 

[She sweeps out through the Door^ Right, followed 
reluctantly by Mary. 

Godwin {going towards Door on Left) : While I 
will unearth my most recent accounts ailS 
debts to show you, Shelley, so you may see 
what a good business man you have for a father- 
in-law. 

Shelley {sarcastically) : I donT doubt it, sir ; 
your constant financial communications have 

left me no room for that 1 

[Godwin goes out, Left, into his rooin, leaving 
Shelley alone. He picks up a copy of ‘ Political 
Justice ’ and begins reading half aloud to himself as 
Maria returns through main Door, C, Back. 
Maria {agitatedly) : Mr. Shelley, there is a 
Lady asking for you outside, who says it is most 
urgent that she should see you at once. . . . 
May I show her in ? 

Shelley {surprised, putting down Book) : A lady 
wanting to see me ? — ^Whoever can it be ?— 
What sort of a lady ? — ^Whom did she say she 
was?" — 

Maria : She wouldnT give her name, sir ; but 
she’s a very handsome Lady— and says she must 
see you at once, on very important business— 
privately. 

Shelley {aside to himself) ; Privately — who on 
earth can it be? — Pertops it is something to 
do with Claire.— Show her in then, Maria, — and 
leave us alone together. 

M.AmA {curtseying) i Very well, sir— — 

goes out, while Shelley replaces the Book 
and runs his fingers through his long hair, retutning 
in a moment with a Mysterious Lady, heavily 
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veiled. Maria looks inquisitively at her^ then goes 
out agam^ at a nod fmn Shelley, who turns to 
the Lady. 

Mysterious Lady {timidly advancing) : Mr, 
Shelley ? . . . 

Shelley {bowing) : Madam — what can I do 
for you ? — and whom have I the honour of 
addressing ? 

Mysterious Lady {shyly) : For the moment I 
W9uld prefer to remain unknown — until our 
acquaintance has ripened further, — as I trust it 
may. 

Shelley {pleadingly) : Will you not even remove 
your veil ? — so that I may have the pleasure— 
if not the knowledge — of seeing to whom I 
speak ?~ 

Mysterious Lady {nervously) : My features, 
unfortunately, are sufficiently well known in 
London to necessitate precautions, but as they 
are quite unknown to you, I will therefore 
unveil 

lifts the veil^ revealing a strikingly beautiful 
face, at which Shelley cannot help gasping with 
surprised delight. 

Shelley {astonished) : Madam — for what reason 
have I the privilege, — like Paris, — of looking on 
such a Helen ? 

Mysterious Lady (frankly) : Because I have 
long planned to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Shelley. — For months I have read * Qiieen 
Mab ’ day and night, and determined to meet 
the author of those brilliant, enlightening sen- 
timents— and now that I see him — I am not 
disappointed — ^ ^ 

Shelley {outspokenly) : But, Madam, what use- 
ful purpose, may I ask, can be served by this 
mutual admiration society? — if I may call it 
such ?— I am a poet, whose business it is to 
write poetry for the benefit of mankind, not to 
suffer idle flatterers.— — , 
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?V'lvs'rERious Lady {hurt and offended) : Your 
words wound me, Mr. Shciiey,— but do not be 
hard and callous.” — I have come to throw myself 
on your mercy and consideration — I did not 
think the author of Qiiecn Mab ’ would treat 
me so. 

Shelley {taken aback) : Madam, what can I 
say to you ? — I am at your service, as I am 

always at that of a beautiful woman 

h'lYSTERious Lady {hninbly) : Do not be so 
impersonal, Mr. Shelley, despite your ' univer- 
sal ’ k)Vc.~For I have come- — having thought 
and drca,mt of you by day and night— to lay 
rny name, my fortune, my very life beneath 
)*our feet— so tread softly, and don’t kill it 
imderibot. . , . 

Shelley {ai a loss) : But, Madam, for what do 
I deserve this admiration and devotion? — For 
writing a few verses, with whose ideals and 

aspirations you agree ? 

Mysterious Lady {passionately) : No — more 
-—more — far more than that— for being to me 
the revelation of life itself, — so that I would 
renounce my husband, my family, home, 
friends, fame, and fortune, to follow you 

throughout the world 

Shelley {hurmromly and sensibly) : Barefoot — 
suppose ?— but it would be very bleak, I assure 
you ! — And touched as I am by this devotion, 
have you not realised I am a married man ? — 
'with a Wife and Children ?— • 

Mysterious .Lady (tactlessly) : I know— I 
know, — But I understood that Mrs. Shelley had 
died in the most tragic circumstance,— and your 
children were now Wards in Chancery ? 
Shelley (pained) : Alas ! — that is all too true. 
—But meanwhile I am bound to an individual 
by every chain of mental and spiritual affinity, 
'and our lives are about' to be linked together 
legally by the Church and State. 

Mysterious Lady {demiedly) : No matter*— Can 
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I not be your disciple even so ? Remember 
there was Martha as well as Mary— and I would 

only serve and wait. 

Shelley {amused) : I fear that is iziipossible. 
I cannot — like Lord Byron— commence a 
Seraglio to transport from place to place ! — 
not having the means or ability to do so — and 
I am leaving England almost immediately. 
Mysterious Lady {beseechingly) ; Then let me 
come with you ? — that is why I ventured to 
intrude on you this evening. — I heard you were 
about to return abroad, and I summoned sufFi- 
cent courage to approach you before you went, 

to grant me a reprieve for Life— or 

Shelley {firmly) : Madam — I cannot tell you 
how it grieves me to pain you so — but although 
I am a Poet, I strive not to be a Fool — and to 
follow your suggestion w^ould be pure foolish- 
ness — not to say infamy 

[Sounds of voices and footsteps approaching. 
Shelley {hurriedly) : My friends are now 
approaching, so I beg you to go, and leave me 
at once. 

Mysterious Lady {rising quickly^ and putting out 
a handy which Shelley takes reluctantly) : Very 
well. — But this is not farewell — we shall meet 
again. — In Italy, perhaps, when you are older 

—and more sympathetic ? 

[d[.y she goes towards the door, C. Back, Mary 
and Mrs. Godwin re-enter through Door Right. 
She turns for one look at Mary, who does not see 
her, then goes. 

Mary {coming towards Shelley apologetically) : 
Ah ! there you are, Shelley, I am afraid we 
have been prinking longer than I intended— I 

trust we arc not late for the Service ? 

Mrs. Godwin {facetiously) : llie Bride should 
always keep her Groom waiting— it is good 
training for him as a Husband ! 

Mary {quesHoningly) : Maria said you had a 



Caiier — a Lady vLilor — is that so?— -What did 
she want ?— 

Shb:lley (confused) : Oh . . . only a message 
from CIaire~iri connection with the Child 

Mrs. Godwin {inquisitivclf) : Nothing wrong, 
I hope ? 

Shelley {meaningly io Mary) : Oh no, nothing 
at all— William is thriving, and she has great 
joy looking after him. 

Mrs. Godwin (sighbig) : What a pity she c.ani»t 
1)e comforta!)!y married and have respectable 
CHiiidrcn of her o^vn.— An Infant ^voiild do 
much to calm down her excitable spirits. 

Mary (smiling io herseif) : It would indeed, as 
we have lately discovered— I mean, since she 
has tended little William. 

[Mr. Godwin returns through Door Lefty with 
Ms arms full of Manuscripts and papers, 

Godwin (eagerly) : Here is the manuscript of 
“ Mandeville,'^* Shelley, which I trust will settle 
this sheai' of debts in time. But meanwhile, I 
should be much obliged if you w'ould investi- 
gate my out. standing creditors for me ?• 

[He hands SnELi.EY a sheaf ofBUlSy as the Grand-- 
father Clock Mrikes eleven* 

Mary (pushing kirn gently aside) g. Not now, 
Father— or we shall be late for the Service, and 
remember this is the first time I have ever been 
married the ecclesiastical sense I mean, — 
so I don’t want to miss a moment of it !— 
CSoowiN {agrmihly) : You are right, my dear.— 
SiKrIley and 1 can get down to business when 
we return from Church.— Meanwhile, let’s 
away, and may 'the bells of St. Mildred’s ring 
in a prosperous new life to us all I-— 

[1/^ opens ihe dmr for Mary, kissing kerfer- 
fumiorify m ihe forehead as She passes /iik, ihm 
patimg Shelley on ike shoulder with a patronising 
riiV. 'The Church Bells are heard pealing in the 
disimee through Ike open Door. 
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Mrs. Godwin {coming up to Skeldey) : And I 
must give the dear Boy one Motherly embrace 
— to wish him Good Luck ! 

Shelley {drawing back) : Madam — I always 
maintain— with the Philosopher — that embrac- 
ing is a most insanitary practice — betw^een 
Strangers or Friends ! 

MAry {calling back through the door) : But not 
Lovers. — Come along, Shelley, or we shall miss 

thft Stage Coach back to Bath this afternoon. 

[Shelley quickly joins her outside^ Mrs. 
Godwin flouncing out after him, 

Mrs. Godwin {to Godwin) : And that is a 
Bridegroom on his Wedding day !— You may 
be a Philosopher, William, but you were cer- 
tainly a better Groom ! 

Godwin {following her out) : You seem to forget, 
my dear, that they have been technically 

‘ married ’ for more than two years ! 

Mrs. Godwin {tartly) : Then he should have 
leaimt to be a better husband by this time ! 
[Maria curtseys as They each go past the Win- 
dows^ shutting the Door after themy and shaking her 
head, as She starts clearing up the Wedding Break'- 
fast, muttering to herself 

Maria {aloud to herself) : What a cold fish he is, 
to have all those Ladies so dotty about him !— 
too anaemic for my liking — with his vegetarian 
diet and water drinking ! . . . Give me a full- 
blooded man, says I, who likes his meat victuals, 
and his tankai'd of ale and glass of wine ! — and 

a Wench, like me, when he sees one ! 

\The Curtain falls as She bustles round the table, 
clearing up the dishes, still muttering to herself 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT FOUR 


SCENE II 

LORD BYROn’s villa AT LA MIR-?\, 
ITALY, SUMMER, 1819 

La Guiccioli, a lovely young Italian Countess, is 
kneeling at a Prie-Dieu Centre Back in the Salon, 
counting her Rosary, as a Church Bell rings without, 
and Byron enters through Door Right, with a 
large Mastiff, Moretto, at his heels. 

Byron : What ? my lovely Teresa— on your 
knees again ? — we’!! make a Nun of you before 
long if you continue these oblations ! {To 
Mastiff.) Down, Moretto, down, sir ! 

[The Countess rises quickly, putting her arms 
passionately round Byron. 

La Guiccioli {flatteringly) : Oh, mio Biron, I 
was only beguiling the time until you returned 
to me. — Religion is a great consolation at such 
times, my dearest. ... 

Byron {cynically) : So it seems— such a con- 
solation, in fact, that I sometimes contemplate 
entering the Catholic Church myself— only 
there are too many Priests, Candles, Incense, 
and Smells ! 

La Guiccioli {suspiciously) : What have you 
been consoling yourself with then, my dear? 
— Some more of the Women your Gondolieri 
have picked up in the streets and canals ?■ — - 
Byron {severely) : Certainly not— you know I 
left them behind me in Venice— with the ex- 
travagances of my youth. — Besides, they smell 
too much of garlic— even the Countesses ! 
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La Guigcioli {offendedly) : Oh, mio Biron, 
would you add insult to all the rest I have 
suffered and endured for your sake ? 

Byron {taking her in his arms again) : My little 
Teresa — ^Amor mio — ^You know I do not 
recognise joM as one of them — even though your 
old fool of a Husband is a Count. — And you 
smell at ail times intoxicatingly of herbs and 
sweet aroma. , . . 

Lrt Guigcioli {effusively) : Amor mio, I love you 
niore than life itself— am I not ready to give up 
a vast fortune for you ? — have I not told my 
Husband so ? 

Byron {annoyed) : What ? ... You have not 
been so indiscreet ? — I thought you had told 
him you required a change of air, and that you 
were going to Garda or Como for your health ? 

La Guigcioli (lightly) : . I wrote to him at 
Ravenna that I was spitting blood, and had 
seen the famous Dr. Aglietti in Venice, wlio 
recommended no special remedies for my 
malady beyond a change of air. — And as I was 
sure his work would not permit him to come 
with me here, Lord Byron had offered to 
accompany me as he was dissatisfied with 
Venice at this hot season 1 
Byron (anxiously) : I trust you added that I 
craved his permission, — and awaited it with the 
greatest solicitude ? 

La Guigcioli {lightly) : But, of course — that is 
a sine qua non — I also added a postscript that 
I had not deft the house in Venice, except to 
see his Children. 

Byron (cautiously) : You did not mention the 
arrival of my Child Allegra here ? . , . 

La Guigcioli : No— I thought it as well not 
to appear too domesticated— even if she is 
obviously the result of a previous liaison on 
your part — and too grown up to be any oi our 
production ! 
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Byron‘ [kmnlmgij) : Poor little thing— I believe 
you are quite jealous at not having IMotlicred 
her ? * * . 

La Guicgioli (seriously) : She is so adorable 
that I almost am — although when I see how 
you treat her Mother, I swear you shall never 
do the same to me ! 

Byron (epigrmmnatkally) : Mistresses should pro- 
duce passion— not Childrern They can leave 
that to Wives— and Mothers — Claire made««i 
slip, and she must pay for it. 

La Citacci,OLi (urchiji) : But wliat about Hus- 
bands and Fathers ? 

Byron (shrugging his shoulders) : They are a 
necessary evil, which we poor lovers must 
endure i- 

of a CkihVs dancing footsteps and Voice 

outside. 

Allegra (imihoui) : No, Elise, I will play with 
the monkey !— It is Papa’s — and therefore it is 
mine ! 

[Allegra dances ?>q pulling a small Monkey 
after her, Elise, the Swiss Maid^ follows behind^ 
wringing her kandSy and trying to keep the Child in 
order. 

Elise, (anxiously): Be careful, be, careful, 
Senorina Allegra, or it may bite you, and then 
whatever would your poor Mama — Madame 
Claire— say ? . . . 

Allegra (pertly) : Mama does not matter— I 
am with Papa now ! 

[She dames up to Byron, kissing his hand. 

Look, Papa, I am teaching him to dance with 
..me. !— Hecan almost do the tango ! — Isn’t that 
clever for a , monkey ? . ♦ . ' ' 

Eum (pulling Allegra back) : Come away, 
'Senorina, you are disturbing Milord ! ^ 

Byron (irritably):::' Let her alone, Elbe— she is 
doing nothing' of the kind— and, sheds enjoying 
’ , it, 'even if the Monkey is 'not !— But for goodness 
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sake don^t mention her Mother in my hearing 
' — or in the Child’s. 

Elise {looking frightened) : Bien, Monsieur. 

Byron {meaninglf) : La Gontessa Guiccioli is 
Senorina Allegra’s nominal Mother for the time 
being — do you understand ? 

Elise : Si, Signore. 

Allegra {ingenuously) : But, Papa, how often 
do I change my Mothers ? — ^will you tell 
me ?- — 

Byron {amused) : As often as I tell you, mio 
bambino. 

La Guiccioli {coaxingly) : But I am your last 
and permanent Mama, I trust, Allegra. — Come 

here, Caro, and sit on my lap ? 

Byron {cynically) : La Contessa is always an 
Optimist, my child, but let us hope this time 
she is a Prophetess as well ! , . . 

Allegra {climbing on La Guigcioli’s kjiee) : 
Will you take me for a drive this afternoon, 
Mama, so that I can wear my new white silk 
dress? — and see all the People bowing and 
curtseying as we pass ? . . . 

La Guiccioli {proudly) : Yes, my darling, and 
you will look like a Httle Princess sitting beside 
me,— with your white skin, — among all the 
dusky little Italian Children. 

Allegra {greedily) : Then we can go into the 
Garden after, with Papa, when he comes back 
from his ride, and eat grapes and plums till our 
mouths arc full ! . . . 

Byron : She is as vain as a little Peacock, and 

as ravenous as a Vulture ! 

is interrupted by a knocking on the Outer Door 

Left 

La Guiccioli {rising in fear) : Who can that be ? 
—My husband, perhaps ? . . . 

Byron (soothingly) : No— no — {To Elise.)— S ec 
who it is quickly— and admit only Friends, 
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[Elise goes to the Door Left^ opens ity and before 
she can stop him^ Shelley bursts hiy travel'-stained 
and dishevelled, 

Byron (going towards him in surprise) : Why 
Shelley ! What a sui'prise is this I — For what 
are we indebted to see such a stranger in our 
midst ?— Why have you honoured us so sud- 
denly ? — without any previous intimation ? — — 
Shelley (approachmg him with outstretched hands) : 
My dear Albe 1 ... I was passing near Miia, 
— having been with the Hoppners at Venice^ — 
and I felt that I must call in to enquire how 
you— -and Allegra— fered ? 

Byron (turning to Allegra) : And here you sec 
us. — Allegra^ embrace your Friend Shelley.— 
Is she not the same beautiful child you sent to 
me a few months ago ?— and just as lively as 
ever ? 

Shelley (going up to Allegra, and holding her 
at arm's length) : How are you, little Ba ? . . . 
Why yes, — she is still the bluff little Commodore 
— only grown somewhat — taller and slimmer — 
and perhaps a trifle paler-- — - 
Byron (explaining rapidly) : That was the heat 
at Venice this summer.— It affected us all— 
which is the reason for the Cootessa accom- 
panying me hither. — Shelley, may I present you 
to La Contessa Teresa Guiccioli, who has done 
me the honour of harbouring in my Summer 
retreat, until she is restored to Health — and her 
Husband ! 

Shelley : I heard you had two Daughters here 
— one nearly as old as yourself— from my Gon- 
doleiri ! ' ^ (Bowing to 'La , Guiccioli politely,) 
Madam, I am delighted to meet the Lady of 
whomT 'have heard so much, and to whom, I 
understand, Lord Byron is indebted for, his 
return to health and spirits — after'^ the' excesses 
uf Venice, 

La Guiccioli (gimug Shelley her hmigrackusly): 
And I mC'Ct the Poet, 'Whom' Milord assures 
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me is the least selfish of all mortals, and the 
most given to good works for his Friends. 
Shelley {pointedly) : But that does not always 
indicate a good Poet, Madam. — The best 
writers are often the worst profligates, and vice 
versa. — But what need of a glow-worm, when 
we have the Sun in our midst ? — {He bows 
magnanimously to Byron.) 

Byron {sincerely for once) : You are right, Shelley 
“Tfl am a new man, as you see, — living in domes- 
tic bliss, with my natural Wife and Child — 
Working on ^ Don Juan ’ — and passing the time 
studiously and idyllically, in this sylvan reti'eat. 
Shelley {surprised) : If only all the wags in 
London could see you now, what a disappoint- 
ment they would have ! — But what poor pub- 
licity for your famous characteristics ! 

Byron : Precisely. — ^But meanwhile, what can 
I do for you, Shelley ? — apart from discussing 
Poetry and Philosophy, in which we always 
indulge — for I know it is useless to offer you 
meat and drink ? 

Shelley {smilingly) : Entirely — thank you — I 
am as anaemic and vegetarian as ever, as you 
call me ! 

Byron {confidentially) : And I am living on 
Soda-water and Biscuits, for my figure — ^which 

is very unconvivial stuff. 

La Guiggioli {whispering) : As I have found, 
Mr. Shelley, — but I console myself with wine 
and sweetmeats — ^when Lord Byron is not 
looking ! 

Byron {over-hearing) : You little glutton ! — But 
Shelley did not come ail the way from Venice 
to hear about our diet. — What is the real 
purport, may I ask ? 

Shelley {boldly) : To tell the truth, Albe, I 
come as a direct Messenger from Claire ! 

Byron {scowling) : Claire ? — I thought I for- 
bade you to mention her name to me ? * , . 
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But I guessed as much ! — ^She has been writing 
the most insolent letters about Allegra— 
threatening to abduct her, and saying I am not 
a fit person to look after her ! . . • 

La Guicgiou {innocently) : Well, are you ?— 
mio Caro — after all ? 

Byron {angrily) : Teresa ! . . . Remember the 
Child ! ... (To Allegra.) Now run along, 
Bambino, before you hear worse.— Take her 
away, and buy her some more toys, Elise. c- 
Allegra {stamping her foot) : But I doiiH' want 
any more toys, Papa — I’ve got plenty — and I 
just want to be with you ! 

Byron {severely) : Go at once with Elisc — do as 
you’re told, Allegra, — ^begone ! 

[Allegra goes out sulkily Left with Elise. 

See what trouble a man gets by taking care of 
his natural Children ! — ^Never do it, I warn 
you, Shelley. 

Shelley {sighing) : I trust I shall not have the 
opportunity — although I have had enough 
trouble already with my legitimate ones ! 

La Guiccioli {scornfully) : And I determine 
never to inflict myself with any — of whatever 
kind ! 

Shelley {seriously) : But seriously, Albe, you 
don’t realise what a desperate state Claire is in 
at not seeing Allegra ! . . . When she first sent 
her to you, you promised she might have free 
access to the Child, from time to time ?— 
Byron {grudgingly) : And so she xnay— under 
proper restrictions. — But she is not to throw every- 
thing into confusion by her Bedlam behaviour. 
Sm%'LmY\{desperaiely) : You do not realise the 
frenzied state she is in— absurd and foolish it 
may be, — but she is unhappy and in bad health 
— and the weak and the foolish are in this 
respect like Kings— they can do no wrong.-- — 
Byron {firmly) : poor reason for Kingship— 

and she can;do much harm, to me — ^and the 
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Child* — I absolutely refuse to see her. — I have 
had enough of hysterical, foolish women in my 
time. — I will have no more. 

La Guiggioli {mockingly) : I see I must take 
care in future never to have these feminine 
defects ! — Perhaps you would prefer me to doff 
my skirts, and get into breeches at once, would 
you, Milord ? 

Byron : Certainly not, — You are much more 

charming as you are — and also No, I will 

not say that 

La Guiggioli {curiously) : Say what ? . . . 
What were you about to say ? , . . Don’t keep 
us in suspense like this for some sally, mio Biron. 
Byron : I was going to say — Because then they 
would have some excuse for the perverse and 
unnatural accusations they hurl against me ! . . . 
Shelley {complainingly) : But at least you might 
keep Claire conversant with the state of 
Allegra’s health and well-being ? — She had 
heard nothing for months, and was naturally 
desperately anxious, 

Byron {sourly) : I will give my Secretary, 
Zambelli, orders to write regularly each month 
about the Child. 

Shelley {pleadingly) : That will be a great con- 
solation. . . . But meanwhile, we wondered if 
you would not allow Allegra to come to us for 
a short time at Padua ? — ^where Mary now is 

with our Children ? 

Byron {bluntly) : If I may say so, Shelley, 
without offence, the thought of my child being 
reared with your’s, on a starvation diet of vege- 
tables and green fruit, and taught to believe 
there is no Deity, fills me with alarm. 

Shelley : I assure you she would have the 
most constant and devoted attention from Cla 
— I mean from Mary,, and myself — - 
Byron {loftily) : It is not a question of attention 
and care— but of morals and principles*— But 
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if you are anxious, Allegra shall go to Padua 
for a week or so — in fact, I have no legal right 
over the Child. — If Claire likes to take it, let 
her have it. I do not say — as most people 
would — that I refuse to provide for it — but she 
must surely be aware herself how very impru- 
dent such a measure would be. 

Shelley (frankly) : She is aware of it — and it 
is because of the advantages you can offer the 
Child — ^with your money and position-— “tiiat 
Claire ever consented to send Allegra to you. 
But she now regrets it bitterly, poor thing, and 
is inconsolable till she sees her again. 

Byron (shrewdly) : But she wdll be as unwilling 
to part with her again as she is to be absent 
from her now, — and there will only be a second 
renewal of affliction and partings — of which I 
am sick to death ! 

Shelley (subtly) : Why could you not give 
Claire the means to support Allegra ?— so that 
she would be free and independent, and you 
would have no more responsibility ? 

Byron (heatedly) : But that is precisely what I 
will not do. — My other child Ada has been torn 
from me by her Mother. — I will not relinquish 
my rights on my only other progeny. 

La Guiccioli (supporting him) : Quite right, 
mio Biron, especially when you have a ready- 
made Mother here to look after her ! , . . 

Shelley (sympathetically) : I can appreciate 
your feelings in the matter, Byron, — especially 
when I have just lost my own two children in 
Chancery to strangers. 

Byron (hotly) : I know, my dear fellow, and 
had I been there, 1 would have moved Heaven 
and earth to have prevented such a monstrous 
decision,! . 

La Guiccioli (ingenuously) : I,t is absurd to 
think that you are accounted unsuitable to look 
after your own Children, when you arc so good 
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at looking after other peoples ! — Little Allegra is 
certainly a credit to your upbringing, Mr. Shelley. 
Shelley {gratefully) : I am grateful you should 
think so, Contessa, and I wish Lord Byron 

would allow me to continue to do so ? 

Byron {generously) : I tell you what I will do 
— I will lend you my Villa at Este, and there 

you may have the Child for a short time 

Shelley : For how long, Albe — how long ? 

BifRON {haughtily) : Until I am ready to receive 
her again. 

Shelley {thankfully) : I thank you most 
heartily for your kind offer, and I will inform 
Mary and Claire at once. — Meanwhile, perhaps 
you will be good enough to arrange for Allegra 
and Elise to accompany me in the morning ? . . . 
Byron {imperiously) : Very well. — But before 
you leave, we must go for a ride together on 
the sands, and discuss Poetry and Philosophy — 
which will inspire you to more songs — such as 
“Julian and Madallo.” 

Shelley {bowing) : I will call on you tomorrow 
about noon, when I know you rise. — Buona 
notte, Contessa ; I trust I may be of service to 
you at some future date. 

La Guiggioh {giving him her hand to kiss) : And 
I to you, Sir. Pray commend me to your Wife, 
and say how much I would like to make her 
acquaintance 

Byron {interrupting^ and taking Shelley by the 
arm) : So long as you do not meet her sister 
Claire — for she is a real little spitfire to match 
yourself ! — Good night, Shelley, until tomorrow^, 

and I will order the horses.- 

Shelley {gratefully^ shaking Byron’s hand) : 
Good night, Albe, and thank you for your sur- 
prising kindness to Claire — ^and Allegra. 

[As Shelley goes to the Door Left^ opening it^ 
Elise is seen eavesdropping beside it . . , Stw 
looks at Shelley sulkily ^ as he passes her, then 
slinks back into the room, as Byron calls her, 
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Byron (domineeringly) : ElisCj you are to return 
with Signorina Allegra to Mr. Shelley’s house- 
hold tomorrow — so start packing tonight. 

[Elise comes forward frenziedly, 

Elise (terrifiedly) : Oh no, milord, not that. — 
Never can I return there again 1 . . . 

Byron (surprised) : Why not? — What is the 

matter? — ^What are you frightened of? 

Elise (bursting into tears) : Paolo — their man- 
servant. — He loves me, but he will not maiTy 
me ! . . . 

Byron (laughing) : Is that all ? ... It seems 
an infectious complaint in this country I — And 
especially in Shelley’s Household ! . . . 

La Guicgioli (aside to Byron) : At times, my 
dear George, you are unnecessarily coarse in 
front of the Servants. 

Elise (hysterically) : But it is always the same in 
Mr. Shelley’s House. — ^They all love. — But they 
do not marry. — They have children but no 
Husbands or Wives — or proper Fathers and 
Mothers ! 

Byron (severely) : What do you mean, you im- 
pertinent hussey ? . . . Mr. and Mrs. Shelley 
are properly married, and they have two legiti- 
mate Children. 

Elise (shrilly) : But that is not all, Milord— 
there is another Child at Naples — of Mr, 

Shelley’s and Miss Claire’s ! 

Byron (amazed) : What ! , . . (Seizing her by the 
wrist.) How dare you make such an accusa- 
tion ? , . , What do you mean by saying such a 
thing ? . . . 

Elise (agitatedly) : It is true — I swear it is true— 
Paolo will swear to it as well. — ^The Child was 
born at Naples quite recently— when Miss 
Glairmont was unwell last winter— and placed 
in the Foundling Hospital there — — 

Byron {^throwing her from him) : That will do — ’ 
I have heard enough — ^you may go,— I will 



send for you in the morning, when I have made 

my plans for Signorina Aiiegra 

[Elise goes out crestfalleriy but palpitating with 
suppressed excitemefit. 

Byron (horrified) : Shelley and Claire ! . . . No, 
no, that is too much ! . . . although I always 
suspected it, from the first time she wrote to me, 
describing him as the man she really loved, and 
from whom she had suffered so much 

La^Guiggioli (skittishly) : He certainly seems 
to have a fatal fascination ! . . . You will be 
lucky if he does not exert it on me, mio Biron 1 

Byron : If he did 1 . . . But you would not be so 
vulgar as to compete with common Women like 
Mary and Claii'e^ 

La Guicgioli (coqueitishly) : I hope not, my 
dear. — But you never know. . . . 

Byron (patting her) : No, no, Teresa, you reserve 
yourself for men of taste — and genius — I trust. 

La Guicgioli (flatteringly) : Of course, my dear 
George, otherwise why should I be here ? 

Byron (decidedly) : But this makes me more 
determined than ever not to allow Allegra to 
return to her dissolute Mother, and the whole 
iniquitous Shelley menage. {Making up his 
mind firmly.) I shall send her to a Convent where 
none of them can reach her. 

La Guicgioli (questioningly) : But do you think 
it is true ? , . . Elise may be fabricating the 
wiiole story, for Blackmail and Scandal — ^which 
all Servants love. 

Byron (shrugging his shoulders) : Possibly. — But 
we will investigate it with the Hoppners, and 
from every available source. There is always a 
grain of truth in every lie. — Besides, it tallies 
with Shelley’s principles of Free Love, and 
general intercourse. ... 

La Guicgioli {sighing) : I wish my husband 
could embrace such principles !— 
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Byron (nernmsij) : It u“ouki (^t^rtninly i*,:isv otir 
situation.— But you doift itnafuru'^ tin sus|ietis 
os of actually being here logtuhcn; \‘oti :» 

La GuiccioiJ {cmualfj^i : 1 trust not.,— -But you 

know the Italian tongue of Rumour !-■ And 

the tradesmen and Gondolicri ha\'e [)rolKi!)!y 
talked. — You see what Shelley said a!)oirt !uN;ir- 
ing you had two Daughters ! . . . 

ISuddmlj^ there is a loud mnse Outside. FiHfisieps^ 
VokeSy ami Ihingiug of Doors, 

Byron (alarmed) : \VhoeATr can ihal Irr* at this 

hour ? . . . 

La Guiooioij {risiugj : It .sounds like iny I Ins- 
band’s voice ! . . , Jkit it cra.ild not he ! . . . ilt^ 
cannot have tracked us here ! . . . 

[77/e’ Col’NT's voice is heard OuLnrh\, iusisirng rat 
admittance. 

Count (loudlj^ : Where i.s Ln Cbutessa ? . . . 
Where is milord Byron ? . . . I mmi .see tlicin at, 
once. — ^Take me to them immediately ! 

Byron (whispering) : But I fertr he has ! . « , 
[Elise tries to bar the cnirance, hut the GftUNr 
pushes past ker^ and bursts in through the (hmr Lf/L 
La Guiggioia (terrijiedi^) : Oh ! It is lie. ! 
, . , It is He . Oh, Lc Bon Dicu ! . . . 

[»S7/^ sinks back halffainiing on the Sofii, , 
Byron (cautiously) : Sh ! . . . Keep c'aim * 

Keep calm ! . . . Don’t lose your head ! “* 

[r//<? Count confronts them in the Ihonmy, 
Count {hissingly to Teresa) : Sol— I have Iburicl 
you atiast ! . , . Having been to Venice, 'Lake 
Garda, and Como—and every other place 
where you said you would be !— i have, fbutid 
you at last, in this delectable spot, %vith Lord 
Byron himself !— Good-evening, Milord ! 
[Bowing superciliousiy, 

^rmnc'kalanily) Good-evening, Count 
Guiccioli.— Won’t you sit clown ?— Make your- 
self at Lome— and take a' glass of wine with rnc ? 



—Had w'c known of your arrival, we vx^ukl 
ha\x-: made preparations to entertain you 
fittingly. 

Count (smraslmliy) : No doubt — and perhaps 
not so intimately as this. — But my business is 
with niy Wife, not \vith you, Milox*d. Your 
behaviour is your own concern — but her^s is 
mj responsibility. 

B'YROn (politely) : In that case I will leave you 
to have a iamiiy conference in private. — — 

ioimrds the Doorway Highly and bowing 
with reluf to the Countess. 

You I'laxT! only to send for me if you require me, 
Cotitessa. 

[He goes out quickly through inner Door Right. 
La GuKxaoiJ (facing her Husband bravely) : On 
the contrary, it is ?ny concern— I am not a 
chattel to he ordered about at your con^ 
venieiice !— 

Count (severely) : That is precisely you 

are—uiitii you obtain a dispensation from the 
Ik)pe to the contrary.— And I have made out a 
categorical Programme, which I intend you 
shall follow, 

La G'UICCjiojj (curiously) : And what is the first 
item, may I ask ? 

Count (reading his Programme) : First:, that you 
do not remain an hour longer under Lord 
Byrorf s roof— — 

La C.iuic:,*cuoi,i (desperately) : That is ridiculous ! 
—I am here for my health, —as I3i\ Aglietti will 
tell you,— and he recommended tins as the only 
place which would agree 'with rnc,— — 

Count {sarcastkally) : Because of tlic Iiiliabi- 
tanls, no doubU — In that case, Dr. Aglietti 
will hiive to d'larigc !us prescription at once. 
La GuiccaoLi (hyskrkaUy) : d sliail start spitting 
blood again in a moment— if I mi moved/— 
Ah ! . * * I feel it coming' on already— at the 
very’ thought ! « , , 
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Count [callously) : Then you will !ia\‘e to c’oii-- 
tinue doing so at Ravenna, ^vliere you will 
return with me tomorrow. 

La Guicgioli [detcrmmdh) : I will do nothing 
of the kind— I absolutely reiusc ! , * . 

Count [mperturbahly) : JMorcover, you will 
regulate your habits, and rise i\t a reasonal>lc* 
hour each morning,— and not at midday, as t 
understand you do here. 

La Guicgioli [pettishly) : \Mial tales hijve 
been hearing?*— I -wifi rise at uiuvievt'r hi>ur it, 
pleases me 1 . . . 

Count [coolly) : Further, you will lie sat;ish(‘tl 
with whatever place ,I cluxise for you to live in, 
and accept the furniture and I'ia!>iliiU{mt.s as 
they arc, and not ask for new mus I 

La Guicgioli [stainpiNg her foot) : 1 will dc/ noth- 
ing of the kind ! . . . You know how susceptible 
my health and spirits are to iiiy environriicnt 
and surroundings ! * . . 

Count (mmoved) : You musi iavariafjfy hr* 
ready to live at Ravenna, to travel ;umI returu 
there with me as occasion demands, and, j'il)ove 
all, to be docile in my hands, and to set fortii 
your own views only gently and modestly* 

La Gviaciou [fummiy) : Gently and modestly ! 
... I never heard any conditions so, monstrous 
in my life I ... If I return to you at all 1 must 
be an entirely free agent, to live wlierc I like, 
go and come when I will, rise when I please, 
have my own house and equii>riicnt, my owm 
maid and entourage, — ^rcceivc any visitors at 
any time, of the day — or evening— privately, 
without interruptions— and have 35 sciidi , a' 
month for my ,own personal use ! 

Count (compwmismgly) : If you will return with 
me,' to Ravenna at once— and sever all ,'conec- 
tions,'with, Lord Byron for the, moment— 1 
, might possibly consider these demands more 
leniently. . . / 
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La (iuicc:iOLi {irresoliUely) : I must ask I.ord 
Byron’s advice iirst — I can decide nothing with- 
out his approval 

[She goes to the Door Right, callmg out to Byron 
as she opens iL 

George — George — will you conic back at once? 
—I have something very important to ask 
you.-— 

Voice of Byron Off : Coming, dear lady, 
irnnlediately. 

Count (irriiahh) : I should have thought your 
Husl.iand— not your Lover— ivas the person to 
decide such tilings for you. 

La Guiccioia {ejnwailv) : Not at all. — Husbands 
are there to provide subsistence— Lovers to 
make decisions of importance. 

[Byron re-enters nonchalantly in his dressing- 
gown, 

Byron {genially) : Weil., my dear Count, I trust 
you and youi* beautiful wife have conic to 
agreement ?— 

Count {sourly) : On the contrary, we are w'ait- 

ing to come to agreement witli you 

Byron (mock-modestly) : With me ?— Who am 
I, to concern myself .in .marital affairs ?- 

La Ginoiiiou {mpatmily) : George !— Don’t 
pose ! -"-'My husband wishes rnc to return 
\vlt,h liini to Ravenna, and be a kind of married 
Nun, as far as I can sec— what do you advise? 
Byron (suavely) : My dear C.k>ntcssa— ioatli as 

I. am to say .it T must advise you to return, to 

your Husband imrnedialdy, as any self-respect- 
ing Wife would do.— 

La Guiccaoia: (appalled) : But you cannot con- 
ceive tile conditions he has laid down ! ,. . . 

.Byron (mmmngly) , : I am sure the Count is far 
loo much a man of the world— -and too good a 

Husband- to expect his Wife to conformdo'afii? 

conditions,— except in letter ^ only ! , , * 
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Count (grudgin^^h' eidmiring him) : .Milrrrd f 

I always 'heard you were a genius tail 1 twin 

credited it till now !— * 

Byron : Of tact and diserrUDu in otiier 

people’s iivcSj perhaps— hut sekioiu in my own, 
sir, alas !-- — - 

Count {skmvdij) : That is a eustoinarv mark 
of gemtis, milord — 

Byron {e^mkallj) : So they teil an- alt hough 
I have experienced enough situatiems !«'> 
to master them'-—- ! 

Count (admiringly) : li' w<' can ucirieve liuit, 
milord, wc are (axis, urn men I 
La Guiccioli (hitirrlj) : Bui Ciemge, you 

cannot suggest returning me to my Husband ? 

like a ** brown paper parcelf ' lifT:! uj> 

string ?~as you English say 

Byron (semiblj^) : My dear lady, it is either that 

—or retiring with you to Erance, or tlie 

Americas,— ‘Changing our names, and kading ;i 
dull, provincial life, for which I cannot led 
either of us is suited ! . . . 

Count (agreeablj) : You are right, Milord. - 

But you are the first poet I have rnet who has 
combined such common sense with sensibility.-— 
As for Teresa, she is, as you' no doubt know, 
romantic by instinct, but prosaic in practice. 
La Guicctou (resenifully) : I am nothing of iIk" 
kind. — But I cannot be romantic all by myself— 
1 must have support from someone !— 
into tears* 

Count (putting his mm nmnd her emsolingly) : 
'Gome 'along, my dear girl, and weep on \iiy 
shoulder.— Husbands were made for tears— not 
Lovers.— And 'if you are lonely, Milord {tummg 
"'fy Byron), come and 'take up your al>ode with 
us 'at Ravenna—where Teresa’s Father, Couiil 
Gamba, and myself, would' gladly, welcome you 
; as her cavaliere'scrvante— under our hospitable 
eye. 



Byron {polik!^^} : I thank you, my dear Count, 
and when I am satiated with the pleasures of 
La Mira and Venice, I will assuredly take you 
at your word, and descend on your Palazzo, 
corripiete with my Menagerie of Dogs, Horses, 
Birds, Monkeys, Parrots, Peacocks, and Child I 
C.ouNi’ (genewtidv) : I assure you, you will be 
more than ’welcome, as always. 

La Gujggioli {sarcastkallf) : So long as you do 
nc't briiig any other Wives with you, 'Milord, 

as w’c licar you have sometimes done !- 

Byron : I am l^ccoming somewhat antique for 
that, and must consider settling down respect- 
ably in a Household such UvS you suggest, Count* 
Count {hospitably) : I am delighted to hear it, 
milord, and my Father-in-iaw and myself will 
do all in our power to make you comfbrtabic 
and at ease— while Teresa, no doubt, will 
entertain you, as usual. . . . 

La Cuiccioli (wryly) : I will do my poor best to 
amuse the wit of Europe ! 

Byron (pouring out IVine) : Then let us drink 
to the Entente Cordiaie oi' Husbands, Wives,— 
a,nd Lovers ! 

[ T&7 each lift their glass to toast each other 
eynicdly. 

(k.>t:N'r : To Husbands ! 

LA'Ciuictaoij : To Wives ! 

Byron : But to Lovers ! 

[They all drink deeply, smilmg, knowingly at 
each other. 

AS THE CURTAIN DESCENDS. 
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SALON OF SUF.LI.KV’S TORI; CAI-AZ/O 
I) I C U 1 E S A , MS A , S J' U J X O . i H - o * 

Evening : Marv is lhim if};> hi lli>' Stiit'i;. ns thnc 
is a (dp im the Centre Ihinr, uml (A airi: enters 
surrepitiiousl}' from (he Ltigsrhi, 

Mary {looking up surprised) : Claire ! \MuU aiv 
you doing here? ... I thouglu. you avco* wiili 
Mrs. Mason at Clasa Silv.a ?• 

Claire {agilakdlf) : .So I was, hut I had to 
come round to iicar if you had any mnvs of 
Allegra ?- — 

Mary (ksUatinglf) : Ye.s— I am afraid she Ims 
been sent to the Convent of liagnacavallo— 
Claire {despcratdf) : Oh I-kaveiis ! . . . and 
Ecre am I, powerless to do any tiring except 
curse and weep,— Because Byroit is rich and 
famous, and I am poor and nothing. 

Mary {consolingly) : Don’t upset yourscif, ray 
dear, more than you need-nothing that you 
can do will be of any avail. 

Claire {wretchedly) : I know— i know— that is 
the most terrible part of it,— Every time I see a 
fire— every time I eat and drink, or get into a 
warm bed, I think of my poor darling suffering 
I know not what— cold, hunger, thirst, dis- 
comfort of every sort i . ^ , 

Mary ^ensibly ) : Don’t acaggerate, Claire— it’s 
only a Convent, not a penitentiary. 

CtAm, {Htierly) : I know what these Convents 
are m Italy— they are only other names for 
PnsonsJ— : — . ; ■' 



Maey (mntradki-mgly) : That is untrue^ Claire— 
you arc being grossly unfair, 

C1.AIRE (milingly) : What about your friend 
Emilia Viviani at the Convent of St. Anna ? . . , 
Is that not an example of what I say ?-— — 
Mary (admiikdlj^) : Certainly it is a restricted 
life for a Young Woman— but she does not 
siiiTer physical discomfort. 

Claire {ironically?) : Then why does Shelley 
rescue ' her so often, and bring her here ?— 
Mary (%v?//r) : We enjoy her companionship — 
and he says she inspires him. — He has gone to 
fetch her this evening, 

Ci^AUiE {sarcastically) : Indeed— he seems to 
spend his days going to and fro from St. Annals, 
Mary (doggedly) • gives him exercise — and 
teaches her English. 

Claire (meaningly) : Amongst other things, no 
doubt, 

Mary (iurning on her) : What do you mean ? . , , 
Claire (taken aback) : Nothing — only — have 
you read Epipsychidion^’ ? 

Mary : No — what’s that ? 

Claire (scornfully) : A Symposium, in the style 
of Dante. — ^And I suppose he must have some* 
one to inspire such things !— — 

M’ary' (mildly) : You mean Emilia ? — And he is 
sorry for the girl cooped up in that Convent— 
IK) doubt. 

Claire (disirackdly) : I know— suffocatingly hot 
in summer, and freezingly cold in winter i— — 
Mary f guardedly) : J wish, her family would 
look after her— but they sent her there pur- 
posely 

Claire , (caiiishly) : To be out of mischief, I 
suppose— and look at the trouble she’s causing' 
here already! 

Mary (maUer-offmily) : I think her Father and 
Step-Mother want her nut of the way until she 
is married— to some rich' old man* 
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Claire (anxiousl/p) : What unnatural parents — • 
if only I had my precious Allcgra here — liaven^t 
you really any more news from Bagnaca- 
veilo ? , . . 

Mary : Not a word. — Shelley lias been besieg- 
ing Byron with questions— but you know what 
he is. — He may come here this evening*— then 
perhaps we shall hear something. 

Claire (irritabh) : In which case I must dis- 
appear, I suppose — and take refuge '\vith Mrs. 
Mason again at Casa Silva. 

Mary {warninglj^) : It would be more discreet — 
othex'wise, Byron will refuse to enter. 

Claire (petulantly) : But why has he this absurd 

aversion to seeing me, Mary ? 

Mary : I think it is a kind of strange vindictive- 
ness against Fate— and Lady Byron — ^for treat- 
ing him so shamefully, and taking little Ada 
away from him, 

Claire (violently) : And so he would keep 
Allegra from me ! — I believe you arc right— I 
see it all now.— And because of that he heaps 
every shame and insult on my head !— — 
Mary (shrewdly) : Perhaps he gets a sadistic 
pleasure out of it — — 

Claire (wildly) : How can he ? . . . How can 
he ? ... by torturing me like this, and exposing 
his own child to discomfort and dangers ! . . . 
Oh, when I think of her in that terrible Convent 

I nearly go mad.- 

bursts into hysterical weepmg, 

Mary (trying to comfort her) : Claire ! . . . Claire ! 

, , . You mustn^t give way like this.— You must 
control yourself— We each have the shadow of 
a Convent across our lives— at this moment- 
hut we mustn’t Met it darken our minds 
entirely, — — ^ 

Claire (wiping her eyes) : But your’s is more 
transient than mine.— Emilia may be removed 
from St. Anna at any moment, and married to ,a 
rich" old man— like La' GuiccioJi,, was— — 
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Mary {impatiently) : I wish to goodnep she 
would be — she could pray to her Saints just as 
well outside those Convent walls as within ! — — 
Claire {caustically) : Especially as she could 
change the Saint every time she changed her 
Lover i — adopting the one of his choice, as the 

custom is in Italy, I understand ! 

[Shelley and Emilia Viviani are seen walking 
towards them through the Garden^ on to the Loggia 
Back^stage^ behind the Centre Doorway. 

Mary {going on with her Drawing without looking 
up) : Is that them ? — I hear voices and foot- 
steps. , . . 

Claire {looking out^ getting up and going to Door-^ 
way) : Yes — there they come— Shelley is read- 
ing something to her — -I expect it’s tlic Epipsy- 
chidiond’ 

Mary {determmedly) : I must read it, 

Claire {nervously) : I shouldn’t — you miglitn’t 
like it. 

Mary {coldly) : ‘ Why not ? — I always like 
Shelley’s verse— even if I don’t approve and 
agree with it. 

Claire : I know — but this is different — don’t 

read itj Mary, please. 

[Shelley’s voice is heard reading coming in 
through ike Doorway from the Carden. 

Shelley {reciting) : 

Spouse ! . . . Sister ! , , , Angel ! Pilot of 
the Fate 

Whose course has been so starless ! O too 
late 

Beloved,— Oh, too soon adored by me ! ” 
Emilia (efusively) : Oh, ray dear Brotlier— 
what Divine Poetry falls from your lips— your 
attentions overwhelm me, for I know that I 
do not deserve them. . , . 

[They are seen on the Loggia without. 

Shelley {ecstatically) : ,My divine Emilia~you 
are like a lovely singing Bird cooped up in that 
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dismal Convent— and it is only wiieii I set you 
free — as now— in the Garden among the Trees 
and Flowei's — that the Songs which you inspire 
spring up in my heart, and spill themselves at 
your feet. . . . 

[Claire turns to Mary mi Stagt% as Shelley 
picks flowers for Emilia outside. 

Claire {ironically) : Our Shelley is most elo- 
quent today— she will become Immortal Ircforc 
she knows it 

Mary {acidly) : The sooner her Mother finds 
her a rich Italian husband the ixUlei'. 

Claire {sarcastically) : I am afraid slie is too 
good-looking for a Husliand, and more the 
taste of a Lover 1 — However, they appear to 
procure both in Italy— like La Guicdoli — and 
keep each happy. 

Mary {cynically) : The Count is certainly long- 
suffering. — But then all lovers are not so impor- 
tant as Byron 

Claire (ruefully) : And all Women are not so 
clever as La Guiccioli. — I wish I knew how she 
does it — and keeps both happy.— But I must go 
back to the Masons, or Byron will be here, and 
it might be embarrassing for us all. ... 

Mary (gathering up her Drawings) : It would be — 
very- — and I will come with you part of the way 
— before Shelley and Emilia come in here — I 
can’t abide her raptures and effusions— calling 
me Sister — Dearest — and the like — ! 

[They go out together quickly towards the Door 
Right, Claire putting on her Bonnet and Scarf as 
they mom. 

Glairs, (scornfully) : No more can I— and she 
always tells me I need not be jealous, as Shelley 
is only a Brother to, her ! — ^as he is to me' !— Pah ! 
—Brother, indeed ! 

" [Glaire follows after Mary hastily, as Shelley , 
, 4?2i'EMiLiA^ enter from the Loggia 'Centre BmL 
Emilia {looking round) : -L thought L'jsaw Mary 
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and Claire through the windows as we came 

along the Garden path? 

Shelley {looking round likewise) : So did I.— 
But we must have been mistaken. 

Emilia {with relief) : All the better^ my beloved 
Brother, as I can now have a few more precious 
words alone with you, which I so seldom 
obtain. 

Shelley {politely) : What is the latest news of 
your family, my child ?— — 

Emilia {pathetically) : Alas ! — You must conic 
no more to St. Anna's, my dearest Shelley— 
nor any of your family 1 — My parents have 
forbidden me to sec anyone — and the Signora 
Eresta connives with them.— She treated me 
yesterday in a most insolent manner— making 
outrageous insinuations against my relations 

with you — and your family ! 

Shelley {amazed) : Against me ? — and Mary ? 
— and Claire ? — But what could be more 
natural — more innocent — than our mutual 

friendship for each other ? 

Emilia {cheerfully) : I told her all that— but she 
would not listen. — ^However, once I am married 
to this ‘‘ figure-head ” whom I have never seen, 
I shall be free to do as I like, and enjoy your 

company undisturbed. 

Shelley {suspiciously) : But perhaps your so- 
called liberation ” will divide us even 
more ? ' 

Emilia {enthusiastically) : Never ! I assure you ! 

- — once delivered from this prison of a Convent, 
I would follow you anywhere — even to t!ie 
boundaries of the world. — That is, ii^you would 
make it possible for me ? . . * 

Shelley ' {taken aback) : How do you mean, 
Emilia ? . v . I don't quite understand you.— 
Emilia {confidentially) : As you may have 
guessed, I am very short of Scudi at the moment 
—and if you would be generous enough to lend 
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me a sufficiently large sum for my immediate 
expenses — I would then be independent, and 
able to defy my parents — the Convent authori- 
ties — and the World ! 

Shelley {embarrassed — aside to hmself) : When 
was this said to me before ? , . . You mean — 
you want rne to finance you entirely, so that 
you can live independently of your Family, 
your future Husband— and everyone ? 

Emilia {boldly) : That is my dream, my ad<>|'ed 
Brother, so that I could then be iree to continue 
this divine intimacy with you — and your family, 
of course — uninterrupted and perpetually, . . , 
Shelley {at a loss for words) : Ikit — but what 
would Mary and Claire say, if I added yet 
another commitment to my Bank account ? 
Emilia {patronisingly) : Mary is a little cold at 
times, I know— and hard over money matters— 
but I realise her worth, and she is a sensible 
woman. Whereas I always tell Claire not to be 
jealous, but to look upon me as a sister, who 
dotes — with her — on her adored Brother. 
Shelley {firmly) : No, Emilia — lovely and 
pathetic as you are, I cannot accept the re- 
sponsibility for your material welfiire. 

Emilia {pleadingly) : But you have taken upon 
yourself my mental and spiritual— surely com- 
pared with that, the material is nothing i — 
You cannot refuse 

Shelley {disillusioned) : I am afraid I can — 
I have learnt better, lately.— Godwin — Medwin 
— all my friends — have used the same argu- 
ments, and I realise their speciousness at last. 
Emilia {in tears) ; Then I fear it is Farewell, 
Shelley — a long F’arewell, perhaps — “ 

Shelley {steeling himself) : I fear so, Emilia — 
but you will always be for me the type and 
symbol ,of the Eternal Feminine — the Ideal of 
Beauty and Love.', , * 

Emilia {pathetically) : I had rather been /more 
Human — and^ less. ' Deified !— Say ^ Farewell to 
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dear Mary and Claire for me— and I will 
return their books when I have finished them.— 
Farewell, my dearest friend. (Taking his hand 
and kissing it,) Farewell. . . . 

[iS%^ goes off the Terrace Left^ leaving Shelley 
desolate and disconsolate, Mary reappears in ike 
Doorway, She comes up to Shelley quietly, putting 
her hand on his shoulder, as he turns quickly, taking 
her in his arms, hiding his face on her shoulder, 
M\ry (looking after Emilia, bitterly) : So— shc^ 
has gone — I hope, for good ! . . . 

Shelley (regretfully) : She has, Mary— and 
left me desolate — and disconsolate. 

Mary (resentfully) : But why should you be, 
Shelley ? . . . You have me still. — ^Am I not 
enouglx ? . . . Have you forgotten all the things 
you said to me at Skinner Street ? — and beside 
my Mother’s grave in St. Bartholomew’s 
Churchyard ? . . . 

Sheli^ey [loyally — but disillusioned) : No, Mary, 
no — never — never. — But Emilia was an Inspira- 
tion to me — <1 Lodestar — an Ideal — though no^v 
I realise she was a Cloud instead of a Juno ! 
Mary (sympathetically) : Poor Shelley ! You 
are always having these disappointments, 
aren’t you ? — Being hurled from the Stars down 
to Earth ? — First it was Harriet, then Miss 
Hitchiner — Claire — Emilia — and perhaps my- 
self? . . . 

Shelley (devotedly— hut regretfully) : Never- 
Never You, Mary.— You are the one constant 
thing to which I ding. — But Emilia w^as the per- 
sonification of my poetic life and feelings.— — 
Mary (understandingly) : I know — ^yoii have to 
clothe your Verses in Flesh and Blood. - . . 
Shelley (dreamily) : I think one is always in, 
Love 'with something or other*— The error lies 
in seeking in a mortal image what is perhaps 
Eternal . . * 

Mary (practkdly) : Well, someone has come 
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into our Circle who combines them both very 
attractively, as far as I can see-- — 

Shelley {mystified) : To whom do you 
allude P-- — ^ 

Mary {seriously) : You know perfectly well 
whom I mean 

Shelley (vaguely) : I haven’t the remotest 
idea 

Mary : To Jane Williams, of course — the Wife 
of Edward, who was at Eton with you, and cigse 
friends of Tom Med win’s. 

Shelley (delightedly) : Edward Williams !— 
Of course I remember him well ! — Wlicrc is 
he ? . , . Why didn’t Medwin tell me they were 
here ?- 

Mary {impatiently) : Does Tom ever tell us any- 
thing sensible ? . , . (Looking out.) But he is 
bringing them up the Garden now.— There they 
come. — She is extremely graceful and pretty. — 
But I shouldn’t think very clever, should 
you ? 

Shelley (teasing) : That would be a relief- 
after Blue-stockings like you and Claire ! — 
But we shall see. — - 

[Thomas Medwin leads Edward Williams 
and Ms charming Wife in from the Garden 
Medwin (going up to him warmly) : Shelley, my 
dear fellow, allow me to present my old friends 
Edward and Jane Williams— who have just 
landed at Leghorn from India, — and having 
heard so much of our Pisan circle, are anxious 
to join it 

Shelley (stepping forward to greet them) : And 
may I bid them welcome— both for my own sake, 
and Mary’s— who is always pining for company, 
aren’t you, my dear? ... 

Williams (taking Shelley’s ^ hand) : How arc 
you, Shelley ?— I don’t expect you to remember^ 
me at Eton, when you used to raise the Devil ?— 
And were nearly as big a celebrity there ns' 
jou are here — ; ''' 



Shelley {welcomingly) : Of course I do, Williams 
—only I hadn’t written anything then, except 
some bad Latin verses.— But I am mighty glad 
to see you, my dear fellow. {Bowing to Jane.) 
And please present me to your charming wife. 
Jane (giving him her hand) : Oh, my dear Mr. 
Shelley, I can’t tell you what inexpressible 
pleasure it gives me to meet you 1— alter 
having read all your poems, — and heard your 
praises sung continually by Mr. Medwin here— 
Williams (inietjeciing) : From the moment we 
landed at Leghorn till now, I promise you—— 
Medwin (tactfully) : No, no, before that, when 

I wrote you to India. 

Shelley (to Jane) : I wish all my readers n'cre 
as appreciative, Mrs. Williams, but in any case, 
they could not all be so decorative— I am 
accustomed to Blue-stockings — but not to such 
attractive ones, am I, Mary ? 
yihRY (tartly) : That is for you to judge, Shelley. 
— No doubt Mrs. Williams combines matiy 
admirable qualities, as I suggested before,-- 
Perhaps you would like to remove your Bonnet ? 
(To Her.) 

Jane : Thank you, I should. 

Medwin : You are quite right— Jane , is an 
accomplished musician, Shelley, — and plays 
the harp divinely,— so you and she can have 
duets and write verses, — While Edward is a first" 
class pistol-shot and boat-sailor— having been 
in the East India Company and the Navy. 
Shelley : Capital ! ... So you will be able to 
join our Pistol Club with Byron, Taafe, Gamba, 
and' the rest of us ? 

Williams (questioningly) : A Pistol Club ? . . * 
What is that, may I ask ?— It sounds dangerous 
enough— like a League of Assassins ! 

Mary (cynically) : ' Which they very nearly arc — 
firing indiscriminatingly at all and .sundry, 
with weapons they can’t control ! 
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Shelley (sharph) : Nonsense, Mary. — Don’t 
sliow your jealousy just because you aren’t a 
man, and can’t do the same ! 

Medvvin {lo Williams) : Wc ride each after- 
noon with Byron lo a neighbouring Farm, have 
cakes and wine, and then practise pistol shooting 
at ranges, as it is foii>idden in Pisa. 

Jane {naively) : \^dly are you all so ferocious 
There’s no war on, is there ? . , . 

Mary {iro?ikallv) : No, but there may bcr'one 
at any moment, between the Greeks and Turks,*— 
and they think tlicir Pistols may prevent it — 
especially iny Lord Byroif s ! 

WiiJHAMs (awed) : May I really meet the great 
Lord Byron, Medwin ? — ■ — 

Medwin {casually) : Certainly— ii' he doesn’t 

object to meeting you !- 

Mary {caustically) : Meet liim !— Yoxi can’t 
avoid meeting him, — as he comes in any hour 
of the day or night, fi'om his Palazzo Lanfranchi 
across the Arno, where he is living, — complete 
witli his Menagerie, and the entire Gamba family. 
Williams {diffidently) : Could I also bring my 
wild Irish friend Trelawny to meet him, do 
you think ?— He begged to come this afternoon 
to pay his respects to you all— — 

Mary {hospitably) : By all means — hope he 
will come — we are such poor exiles out here, 
that the more friendly faces we have round us 
the better, — Is that not so, Shelley ? 

Shelley {anxiously) : Tou always say so, my 
dear, so I suppose it must be ! . . . But, by the 
way, where, is Claire ? — haven’t seen her for, 
hours— 'I hope she isn’t hanging about waiting 
for Lord Byron?— or there will be another 
intolerable, scene when he arrives'! • 

Mary : She has returned to Mrs. Mason’s.— 
She only came in this, afternoon to see mt for a 
short time — to enquire foLfurther news of poor' 
little Allegra., - ' 
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Shelley {dejectedly) : I fear she is incarcerated 
for good at the Convent at Bagnacavallo.— I can 
forgive Christianity many things — but not the 
institution of these living Tombs. . , . 

Mary : We will plead with Byron again when 
he comes — but I fear it will be of no avail — He 
has a heart of stone, 

Jane {coyly) : Except where the Ladies are con- 
cernedj I understand ! 

MaAy {sarcastically) : But there arc no vacancies 
in his retinue at the moment, I assure you — — 
Medwin {contemptuously) : Not with La Guic- 
cioli, his monkeys, dogs, cats, horses, peacocks, 
and what nots I 

Shelley {tmrmly) : Meanwhile, my dear 
Williams, you must come and take up youi* 
abode with us here. — ^Thc Inns in this town arc 
unspeakable — as w^e have found to our cost, 
haven’t w^e, Maiy ? 

Mary : We still carry the marks of our first 
night in the town 1 {Scratching her hand,) 
Shelley {hospitably) : There will be ample 
room for you all on the ground floor. — Mary 
and I will go and make all arrangements, if 
you will stay here, and Medwin will look after 
you, while we sec that the Beds are usable ! . . . 
Come along, Mary. 

Mary : Very well, Percy, 

[Shelley and Mary go out Right together. 

Jane {impressed) : Well, Tom, he certainly lives 
up to your description ! — I have never seen 
anyone who combines such Spirituality with 

sound Common Sense. 

Medwin {admiringly) : You should hear him 
translating Petrarch and , Calderon !— Then 
you would not say Common Sense— but Genius 
—and 'you'd realise what a, Scholar he is. 
Williams {mlhusiastkally) , My fingers itch to' 
do a Portrait of him, 'with his ethereal face, and 
long, dishevelled hair. ... 
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Medwin {facciiously) : You will have plenty of 
opportunity while you are here, for he always 
looks like an unearthly Spirit with a mop of 
sea-weed ! 

{thoiightfully) : His Wife is a strange-Iooking 
woman, too, with her pale luminous face, and 
intense, intellectual expression — -rather frighten- 
ing, I feel, 

Med WIN (knowingly) : Not as frightening or as 
cold as she looks — for underneath that«f icy 
exterior there beats a very palpitating heart, 
Jane {insiinctivcly) : I should think it must be 
rather a palpitating business to be married to a 
Shelley 

Williams (teasmgly) : Now do you realise how 
lucky you are, to have a plain Williams for a 
husband ? 

Jane (retoriingly) : Perhaps I regret the mono- 
tony sometimes, Edward, and wish it were more 
palpitating. . , , 

Williams {reminiscently) : It was exciting enough 
in India, when you left your first husband to 
run away with me ! , . . 

Jane {discontentedly) : Yes, but it w^ould have 
been far more exciting if we had never thought 
of marrying, and just pretended we were 

{She is interrupted by a loud knocking on ike door^ 
as Williams looks confused* 

Williams {silencing her) : Shh ! , . , Don't talk 
wildly, — That will be Trelawny—I know Ins 
fist right enough, {Going to Door,) Come in, 
Tre, we are all here, ready to welcome you, our 
fierce Corsair ! ^ 

[Trelawny enters^ a typical Co/Mir, bronzed^ 
with piercing eyes^ and flowing black hair, 

Medwin {going , toward him) : How are you, 
Trelawny?— We have' been expecting' you ; all 
day,— I brought 'Williams and 'his Wife, to sec 
Shelley 'and Mary, and 'they have quite lost 
their hearts to them already 1 
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Trelawny {hurriedly) : I only arrived froir 
Leghorn this moment, and came straight hen 
to find you. How are you, Tom ?— and Ed'ward 
—and Jane ? — It is good to see you all again.— 
As you see, Tve lost no time in coming here, 
still smelling of pitch and tar I 
Medwin {patronizingly) : And I have lost iir 
time in arranging a meeting for you with I.ord 
Byron 1 — He will probably be looking in iiere 
this evening, so you will have an oppoitiinity 
of seeing '' Don Juan at first liaxid I 
Trelawny {sarcastically): Marvellous!—! nevtn: 
knew you to be as good as your word before, 
Tom 1 

Jane {Jlatteringly) : And Byron will liave (he 
opportunity of seeing his Corsair come to liic ! 
— the Man who has lived adventures, whilst he 
has only written them ! 

[dii* Trelawny is hooking round the Rotmty he 
suddenly sees a pair of glittering eyes fixed on him 
through the half^open door. 

Trelawny {iurning round quickly) : What'.s that ? 
. . . What do I see there ? . . . The glittering eyes 
of a Bird, or a Serpent ? . , , 

[Medwin looks over his shoulder^ laughing as he 
sees Shelley behind the Door. 

Medwin {laughingly) : You may well say a 
Serpent ! — ^Byrono ften calls him that, with his 
slim figure and shining eyes ! 

Jane {looking round likewise) : Why — It is only 
Mr. Shelley ! . . , Come in, sir. This Is our 
friend Edward, John Trelawny, who has just 
arrived from Leghorn. 

[Shelley blushing like a girl^ holding oui 

both Ms handss as he goes up to Trelawny effmmly ^ 
Shelley {welcomingly) : How are you, Trelawmy ? 
. , I have heard so much of you from my cousin 
■ Tom Medwin here. — ^And now^ I see you are a 
.friend of the Williamses too, so you 'arc doubly 
welcome for ■ their sake, ■ too* 
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Trelawny (taken aback) : I can hardly believe 
that I am really speaking to the crcatox' of 
' Qiieen Mab ' herself ! . , . 

Shelley (delightedly) : And I to the ' Corsair ’ 
himself 1 — You have certainly taken a leaf out 
of Byron’s book ! 

Medwin (interrupting) : Trc must stay with us 
here, mustn’t he, Shelley ? — Wc can make room 
for him — with the Williamses— -on the ground 

floor of the Palazzo, can’t we 

Shelley (eagerly) : Assuredly wc can — you 
must all stay,— and be mighty welcome toms 
poor exiles ! 

[As Sheixey turns smilingly to Jane, she touches 
the Book under his arnh 

Jane (inguisitmly) : What arc you reading, Mr. 
Shelley ? 

Shelley (shyly) : Calderon’s plays— I am 
translating passages in them. 

Jane (encouragingly) : Oh 1 read it to us now ! — 
please ! 

[Shelley blushes^ looks suddenly shy^ shakes his 
head, turns, and glides out of the room again swiftly, 
reading and muttering as he goes. 

Trelawny (looking round) : Where is lie now ? 
. . . He’s vanished ! , . . He’s gone. ... 

Jane (contritely) : Have I frightened him away ? 
— Oh! Fm so sorry ! . . . 

Medwin (airily) : Oh, he comes and goes like 
that— like one of his own Spirits, — ^You never 
know if he’s in or out of the room ! 

Jane (nervously) : How very uncanny ! . . . I 
should not like to be married to a man like 
that.— You would never know wdiere you were 
with him. — ,, 

Medwin , (contemptuously) : Mary certainly has 
an exciting ' life — no monotony, I can tell 
you.— I expect he’s gone to get her— and some^ 
"Tea.— No', gathering is complete here unless ,we 
have Tea ! ^ , 



Trelawny : The result of a Tee-total house- 
hold, I expect.— But a very sensible substitute 
at this hour of the afternoon. 

Williams {mockingly) : Come, come, Trcla\vny I 
... It’s no use pretending you’ve turned Tee- 
total since we last saw you ! 

Trelawny {caustically) : I *\vouIdii't pretend 
anything so absurd. — All Tce-totallers arc 
either mad, or have some secret vice, to make 
up for their imnaturalness 1 
Medwin {ironically) : Quite right, Tre— and no 
one could call you anything but a Child o! 
Nature 1 

Trelawny (smausly) : But tel! rue, scri<;)usly, 
what is Mary Shelley like? Is she a real Blue- 
stocking ? — short-sighted, with pince-nez, and a 
squint ? . . . 

Williams {laughing) : Not at all !— She is a very 
charming creature, with quiet grey eyes, a Io\’dy 
white brow, and coils of fair hair. 

Jane {tcasingly) : Say no more, Edward, or I 
shall begin to be jealous ! 

Medwin {looking through Doorumy) : Slih ! * * . 
Be careful— Here she comes, ^vith Shelley— « 
and the Tea 1— as I said ! 

[Mary and Shelley enkr, follomd by a M’aid 
carrying a tray of Tea^ etc. 

Shelley {leading Mary forward) : Mary, this 
is Mr, Trelawny, —of %vhom we liave i'lcard so 
much from Tom— who has just arrived from 
Leghorn. 

Mary (holding out her hand tvelcommgiy) : How 
do you do, Mr. Trelawny ? ... It is a real 
pleasure to meet someone from the,, World' of 
Action— when we live in. a Universe of our own 
Imagination. 

Trelawny {taking her hand awkwardly) ^ : And 
it is a rare honour to me to .meet the celebrated 
Author oC* Frankenstein^ Madam— that amaz- 
ing creation of the Imaginative' World — -* 
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'Mary : lliank you. [Turning to the others.) 

you all .sit clot^'n and have a real English 
lea with us It is one of the lew occasions 
w'hen we try to forget we are exiles, and ostra- 
cised in ibrtagn land. 

ail seat ihemselves round the Tea-tab k S.R, 

SiiF.i.LKA' (fating greedily) : Mary makes these 
little cakes w'hich 1 can never resist— they are 
far ]}eiier for you— and infinitely more appetis- 
ing :iny Cow's meat, I assure you, Mrs. ^ 

Williams. 

Jane {surprised) : But 1 rawer eat meat at Tea- 
tirneg Mj*. Shelley ! 

SiiELiJCY (dkiaioriaiiy) : It’s as bad any time 
of the clay — makes one ferocious and spotty ! 
Medwin {rudely) : Don’t talk nonsense, Bysshe. 

• — We aren’t all as anoernic as you !— — 

Mary {s(mthing[}i) : Now you two, don’t fight, 
even if you arc Cousins ! 

Shelley (ouispokmly) : But that’s one of the 
pz'erogatives of Cousins. --What’s the good of 
having Relations if you can’t l:)e rude to them, 
and tell them the truth ?- — - 
Trelawny {frankly) : 1 quite agree with you, 
Shelley— only I prefer to have no Relations-— 
then I find Fm not so rude 1 ' 

Mary (eagerly) : And now tell me all the. latest 
news of London and Paris, Mi\ Trelawny ? . . . 
the newest Books, Operas, and Plays ? » . 'What 
Bonnets are they wearing, and how are the 
latest Fashions ? . * . the most recent Murders, 
Marriages, and other Marvels?. . w. I simply 
ache to know ! . , * 

Trelawny . (sneeringly) Madam, although I 
live in 'the World, I am afraid it ismot the Worid^ 
' of Society' and; F’ashionl 

, St^BhmrfkiS'fnouihfuU) : Sensible fellow !' 
^WihhiAm (mikmimtimllf) : Rather the World' of 
adventure and mtion^ 'Mrs,; Shelleyi, which Lord^ 
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Byron describes so eloquently in his ' Corsair ^ 
and ‘ Don Juan ’ 

Mary {tartly) : But has never seen himself !— - 
Trelawny (mpatienlly) : All the better I— 
Then I shall be able to give him a taste of the 
real thing. — When is he coming to join us 
by the way ? 

Mary : Any moment now. — He and the Con- 
tessa Guiccioli generally come and take tea 
with us at this hour, before he goes with Shelley 
and Taafe for Pistol-shooting at a Farm near by, 
[Shelley has strolled to the Window^ and is 
looking out^ 

Shelley {excitedly) : Their Gondola is ap- 
proaching now, — He is helping La Guiccioli 
out, and Taafe is with them. 

[Mary joins Shelley at the Window, 

Mary {pettishly) : So he is— and Teresa has yet 
another new dress on today ! — No wonder the 
Count is jealous of having his Wile so W'ell 
dressed by somebody else ! 

Jane {to Williams) : Oh, Edward, I am quite 
in a flutter at meeting the great Poet face to 
face — with his Lady-love and all— it seems 
almost indecent I 

Trelawny {cynically) : Like looking into His- 
tory, and seeing oneself Famous f-- — 

Medwin {crudely) : Or Notorious—they are 
synonyms, really. 

Williams {aside to Jane) : Calm yourself, my 
dear Jane ; if we are going to live here, we must 
accustom ourselves to hobnobbing with the 
great.- — 

Jane {whispering nervously) : Fm so nervous ! 
Do I look all right ? Where is my mirror ? . * * 
and smelling salts? ■. . . {Taking them out qf her 
bag, , Shelley goes out to meet Byron and La 
Guiccioli.) 

Med WTO {pairamzingly) : Don't ^ upset youreclf^ 
my dear Lady— no man is tvorth il— more 
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especially Byron, n-ho is not such a bad fellow 
really, if you forget he’s a Poet and a Lord, and 
treat him as an ordinary Human Being ! . 

Trelawny {blunlly) ■ And not the Rip he is ? . . . 
Medwin (carelessly) : Oh, he trades on that, but 
he’s tried to live it down lately. 
iA'SiU {running up to yiAK\- excikdly) : Do I curtsey 

to the Contcssa, Mrs. .Shelley? 

Mary {snobbishly) : Certainly not.— She is a 
little common, really*— and w^ould take advan- 
tage of any subservience on your part. 

Medwin {cuttingly) : I ahvay.s say she would 
be taken for a good-looking Ladies’ Maid at 
Home— if it weren’t for her fine feathers ! 
Mary {silmcing him) : Shh !— Here they come— 
Shelley is bringing them up the steps— and La 
Guiccioli has very keen cars ! . . . 

[Byron and La Guiccioli come up the steps 
from the Gondola on Backcloth, led by Shelley 
and accompanied by Taafe, the comic Irishman and 
butt of the party. Mary welcomes them as they 
come through the Doorway, preceded by Byron’s 
Bull-dog Moretto, a surly brute, who growls at 
them all, and sniffs at Jane’s petticoats. 

Jane {terrified) ; Oh, help ! . . . help ! . . . He’s 

going to bite— to bite ! 

Byron {laconically)^ : Don’t mind him. Madam, 
he s only being indecently inquisitive, as he 
generally is. 

Jane {timidly) : Oh ! . . . he’s quite tame, I 
suppose, really. ... 

Byron {smilingly) : Perfectly — except with 

Ladies to whom he makes importunate ad- 
vances !— What a party you have here today, 
Mary !— Pray introduce us to your Salon ? 
Mary {presenting them) : Mr. and Mrs. Williams, 
amd Mr. Trelawny — Lord Byron, La Gontessa 

Teresa Guiccioli, and Mr. Taafc. 

LSmbu-ey leads La Guiccioli and TAJcm 
■Jorward, They all bow and exchange greetings, 
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La Guiggioli {curtseying) : Buon gionio, Signori e 
Signore, — What a charming gathering, my 
dear Mary i — You and Shelley are becoming 
c|uite Social 1 ... I always said Pisa was the 
centre of English cultui'e in Italy ! 

Byron {interposing) : You’d better not say that 
to other English trippers in Italy, my dear 1 * . . 
La Guiggioli {ndweiy : Why not ? ... It’s true 
. . . with my clivine Shelley here ! . . . 

yhe puts her hand on his arm. 

Byron (ironically : They might retort that Pisa 
was the centre of an atheistical coterie of 

Madmen, outside the pale of civilization ! 

La Guiggioli {gaily) : Oh, \vhat long words 
you use, mio Biron ! , , . I can’t understand 
them 1 

Trelawny {mierrupting) : But within the magic 

circle of poetry, milord 

Byron {quizzically) : Poetry ? . . . Poetry ? . , . 
eh ? . . . {Looking Trelawny up and down 
curiously.) If you arc addicted to poetry, Young 
Man, go and read the vex^ses I was delivered 
of last night — or leather this morning — in the 
early hours— always the hai'dcst birth.— But I 
am becoming coarse— and I shall soon be 
scurrilous ! 

La Guiccioli {tinttily) : You are often that, mio 
Biron, — but if you were not, you might cease 
to be famous ! 

Mary {seating herself at Tea-table) : Will you 
have some tea, Albc ? — weak or strong ? . . . 
Byron (waving her aside) : Not for me, Mary— 
I’m slimming, on soda-water and biscuits. — 
Aren’t I thinner ah'eady ? . . . Although I may 
fall for a little wine and cake !— when we start 

pistol shooting later* 

Shelley {severely^ coming up to Byron) r You 
certainly fell' last night, Albe, when you and 
Medwin^and Taafe,all made Vats of yourselves 
over the Claret, till three 'this morning 'f* . . 
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Medwin (reioHing) : And you made a tank of 
yourself by drinking water, Shelley ! 

Byron {cpigrammaikally) : We young Whigs 
imbibe Claret, and so save our constitutions 
the Tories stick to Port, and destroy their's and 
their Constituencies ! — 

Taafe {breaking in) : While Siielley ruins his 
Health and our Spirits by swilling that most 
dangerous of liquids, unadulterated— 
Shelley (irmmphanilj) : Water— tlie best drfnk 
in the tvorld 1— except, perhaps, for Tea ! 

Byron {casiing Ms eyes up macklngly) : The Lord 
deliver us — and send us Claret in due season ! 
Williams {politely) : You look vevy well on it, 
milord, if I may say so*— In fact, I should 
almost say you arc getting fatter, — and looking 
heartier than your portraitS“-— 

Byron {furiously) : Fatter ! . . . Heartier ! * . * 
Do you really mean that ? . . . 

Williams {shakmg nervously) : Wliy yes, sir. . , . 
But no oflence meant, I assure you ! . . . 
Byron (savagely) : No offence !— Do you call 
it a Compliment to say I am getting fat — like a 
Hog? . . * 

[iiife turns to Trelawhy furiously* 

What is your opinion, sir ? . . . 

Trelawny {tactfully) : I have none— aS' I ^scc 
Medwin is taking notes of our conversation — for 
Posterity, no doubt ! 

Shelley (pityingly) : Poor Posterity !— What it 
has to put up with !— I should have thought 
one Boswell was enough ! 

'Medwin (defending himself ) ; Not at all— every 
Generation ■ must have one— and every Great ' 
Man*5 

Shelley Mary is mine— but under strict 
supervision ! , ' ' 

' Byron (tmUering) : But they darc^' not publish 
them— — 
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Trelawny [shrewdly) : Oh^ daren’t they ? — 
If it pays them, they dare quick enough ! 
Byron [aside) : Fat ! . . . He says I am getting 
fat ! . . . The Beast ! . . . I can hardly keep my 
hands off him. — I shall live on Biscuits and 
Soda-water the rest of my days — or shoot 
myself ! 

Shelley [seriously) : If you have a fear of get- 
ting fat, Albc, I have an equal fear— which is 

even worse — as Mary has threatened me- 

Byron : Thi-eatened you with what ? . . . 
Jane {mierrupting skittishly) : To box your ears, 
Mr. Shelley? . . . Which I would do, if I were 
your wife ! 

Shelley [horror-stricken) : Oh, far worse than 
that ! . . . She says she must have a Party ! — 
There arc some English Singers here, the 
Sinclairs, and she will ask them, and everyone 
she knows ! . . . Oh, the horror of it ! . , . 

[They all burst out laughings except Mary and 
Williams. 

Shelley* [shrilly) : Oh ! it will kill me — I know 
it will — to be cooped up with such people for a 
whole evening ! 

Jane [tauntingly) : Music kill you ? . , . But I 
thought you loved Music ? — Oh, you Poets ! , , . 
What Hypocrites you are ! 

Shelley [irritably) : So I do — it’s the Company 
that terrifies me ! — For pity’s sake, intercede 
with Mary for me. ... I will submit to any other 
sort of torture, except being done to death by 
Boredom, with idle Men and Women, to whom 
one has to be polite ! . . , 

Mary {firmly) : But you never are, Shelley, so 
what are you fussing about ?— But I have set 
my heart on this Party, and I am going to have 
it.— But to please you all, it shall be limited to 
those already here ! ' 

Byron [cheerfully) : , Good ! — I am always' 
ready for a party, on any excuse—— ^ 
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Mary {releniinilj^): And instead of the Sin- 
clairs, well have only our few familiar friends, 
like Pietro Gamba and Pxince Mavrocardato, 
who teaches me Greek, and Mrs. Mason — ^ — 
Byron {cutting in) : Not that Woman— I refuse 
to come if you invite her. — She is in league 
with Claire— and you’ll be asking her next, I 
suppose, if I’m not careful ?- — - 
Mary (^retorting) : Not at all, Byron.— I want 
this to be a Party— not a Funeral !— and instead 
of Music, well have food and wine — in defer- 
ence to your tastes— as a Poet ! . . . 

La Guiccioli {clapping her hands) : Oil, splen- 
doso ! — It will be a real party, and we shall all 

get gloriously drunk ! 

Shelley {outspokenly) : Not in iny house, Con- 
tessa. — You will have to have it at the Palazzo 
Lanfranchi, if you want to do that. 

La Guiccioli {lightly) : What matter where we 
have it ? — so long as w^e do— and Byron gives 
me a new dress ! 

Byron {sulkily) : I shall have to do that, any* 
way, party or no party, I suppose ! 

La Guiccioli {naively) : Of course, mon chcr 
ami ! . . . You can’t expect to enjoy yourself 
without paying for it ! 

Byron {cynically) : 'I have realized that. — But 
I am so out of date with English Society that I 
have almost forgotten their customs. You must 
tell me what their latest conceits are, Williams ? 
Williams {awkwardly) : afraid Tm not 

exactly a Society man myself, sir ! 

Byron {sarcastically) : But at least you know 
their newest' barbarisms ?— Docs Rank lead ^ the 
way, or does the Ambassadress pair us off into 
the Dining-room? ^Do they ask people to 
Wine ? — Or do we exit with the Women— or 
stick to our Glaret ? 

Williams' {casually) 'Some some' 'donl^ 
sir — it’s a matter 'of Taste.-*- — 
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Trelawny {breaking in) : And Inclination, I 
expect, sir. 

Jane {archly) : But I am sure if Lord Byron is 
at the party, the Ladies will want him to prefer 
them to the Claret ! 

Mary {magnanimously) : I agree with Jane. — 
But so long as you allow us a Party, well allow 
you your Claret I 

Shelley {pityingly) : Poor Mary ! — Her’s is a 
sad fate — she can’t bear Solitude— nor I Society 
— the Quick coupled with the Dead ! . . . 
Mary {teasingly) : Nonsense, Pexxy ! . . . What 
a wild goose you are ! — If my thoughts stray 
from our retreat it is to the Opex'a, or my new 
dress from Florence — and especially the Ivy 
Leaf for my hair — and not to your whims and 
fancies, you silly fellow ! 

La Guicgioli {mockingly) : These are serious 
matters, Mr. Shelley, and enough to ruffle the 
severest temper, — such as your Wife’s, — I assure 
you ! 

Mary {conventionally) : But as to you, Albe, and 
your ungallant comparisons between us and 
Claret, it is the ridiculous custom to have Men 
at Balls and the Opera, so I must needs take 
Shelley with me, though with his uncouth ways 
—and yours — you will be taken for Valentine 
and Orion ! — — 

Byron {flippantly) : Surely you would not be 
like Mrs* Beauclerk’s litter of Daughters, who 

must dance for their living ? 

Mary : No, Albe, we would renounce all these 
foolish pleasures, and betake ourselves to a 
Desert island in the midst of the seas, where we 
would be alone with our Children and a few 

boon' Companions — such as you, of course- 

Byron {contemptuously) : I am flattered you 
include me among the chosen elect ! 

^Mary {siriously) : ,But as we cannot^do that, 
wc are contemplating going to Spezzia for the 
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summer — and ^ve wondered if you would 
consider joining us there — with Teresa— and 
Allegra ? 

Byron (shrewdlj) : Will Claire be there ? . , . 
Is that the reason for the invitation ? . . . I 
thought there must be some catch to it !— 
Shelley (tactfully) : Certainly not— Claire is 
teaching German to the family of Boligis at 
Florence, — But we thought Allegra might 
benefit with a little change from l:ier Con^^mt 
life at Bagnacavallo, and could come to us and 
our Children for a few %veeks at Lerici - — 

Byron (growling) : A very pretty suggestion, if 
Claire was not" to be there.— But I neva' trust 
any Woman — especially a jealous and prejudiced 
Mother — — 

La Guigcioli (Jaunlingly) : Or Wife— you don’t 
know which is worse, do you, mio pauvra 
Biron ? 

Mary (anxiouslj^) : What news of small Allegra 
by the way ? ... Is she still well and 
happy ? 

Byron (casually) : As far as I know— although 
she had a slight fever when we last heard,— But 
we were assured it was nothing-* — * 

Shelley (concerned) : There were rumours of 
typhus at Romagna, so wc were naturally 
anxious. . . . 

Byron (haughtily) : You have no cause to be, 
I assure you. — I am quite capable of looking 
after my own Child. 

Mary (judiciously) : We don’t doubt that.— -But 
we thought you might like a little feminine 
assistance at times. . . . 

La Guicgioli (patronizingly) : Which / am pro- 
viding, my dear , Mary. — I left word ' for ' the 
Courier to come straight here from the 'Palazzo, 
if there was any more news of her.'— — 

Byron (mnically) : Good— you would make an' 
excellent Mother, my ■' dear— although I don’t' 



think I will give you the opportunity. — I am 
not expecting any fresh news this evening. 
(Turning to the Others.) — ^Now, Gentlemen, what 

about riding out for our pistol practice ? 

Shelley (rising) : The Horses are saddled — the 
pistols arc ready — ( Taking them down off the wally 
and handing them to each of the Men) — And the 
half-crowns are in your pocket, I hope— 
Aibe ? 

Byrcn (rising also) : They are indeed, and Tita 
has the sticks on which to fix them. (Calling 
out.) What ho ! Tita, are you there ? — and all 
ready ? 

[He goes to Verandah hack^ on which Tita, his 
gigantic Italian Servant, appears. 

Tita (bowing) : All ready, Milord, and awaiting 
your commands. 

Byron (rubbing his hands) : Excellent. — Come 
along, Gentlemen, — let us pit our eyes against 
each other,— and leave the Ladies to discuss 
their petticoats and furbelows ! . . . 

[The Men all rise, bowing to the Women, and go 
towards the Door Back, when Tita reappears with 
a Message for Byron. 

Tita (excitedly) : A Message, milord, post-haste 
from Bagnacavallo !■— — 

Byron (taking it from him) : Another message? 
, , , When did it come ? . . . Who brought it ? 
. . . What does it say ? . . . Let me see ? . . . 

[He tears open the paper, reads it, — simys, 
clutches his head, leans back against the wall to sam 
himself from falling, as La Guiccioli rushes up 
to him, and the Others stand round aghast 
La Guiccioli (anxiously) : Biron ! . . . mio 
Biron ! . . , What has happened ? ... Is there 
bad news ? ... Is Allegra worse ? . . . 

[Byron bows his head. She seizes his hand, 
putting it to her Ups, as He closes his eyes, muttering 
brokenly, while Shelley takes the letter from him, 
reading it halffaloud, as he murmurs. 
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Shelley {mutiermg as he reads) : Ciaire. . . . 
Poor Claire ! . . - You have had your revenge 
indeed !- 

\The Others rush ioivards Byron ^2^ He almost 
faints. — As the Curtain descends, Shelley is seen 
standing re-reading the letter with zvide, horror- 
struck ^es, as though He had seen a ghost, murmur- 
ing, '' Claire / . Poor Claire / . . as the 

CURTAIjY falls. ^ 
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ACT FIVE 


SCENE I 

THE SALON AT THE CASA MAGNIAT 
LERICI, SPEZZIA, APRIL l822 

Mary, Jane, and Williams are seated together 
having Coffee at Night, with Shelley pacing dis- 
tractedly up and down the Room, as the Others talk 
in hushed, agonized Voices. 

Mary {desperately) : How can we tell her ? . , . 
It’s impossible to break the new's to her— I 
can’t do it ! 

Jane (matter-of-factly) : Surely it would be better 
to let her go to Mrs. Mason’s at Florence, as she 

suggests ? — and then let her tell her ? 

Williams {philosophically) : She will hear soon 
enough.— Why should any of us tell her — - ? 
Shelley {nerving himself ) : She can’t hear it 
from Strangers.— We must tell her ourselves.— 
One of us must do it— and at once. — Sh ! . . . 
Here she comes. . . . Will you all go out on 
the terrace, and leave me with her ?— I will tell 
her as best I can. . . . 

[He stops as Claire comes in, Sleep-walking along 
the Terrace, with deadly white face, and eyes strain- 
ing from their sockets. They all stop speaking, 
looking at her hypnotized, as She wanders in, then 
All go out quietly, leaving her alone with Shelley, 
up to whom she walks unseeingly, 

Shelley {turning round) : Claire ! . . . Claire ! 
... Whatever is the matter? ... Where have 
you been ? . . . What are you doing ? . . . 
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[i^? goes up to liery laying a restraining hand on 
her arm, 

{Terrifwdd) Ho\v liorribiy you look — lake your 
eyes off me ! , . . I can't bear it ! . . . 

Claire {waking with a start) : Don’t touch me ! 

. . . {She opens her eyes and looks at Sueli.ey.) 
— Oh, Shelley, is it you? . . , {With relief,) 
Have you been to niy room ? , . . Did you 
touch the pillow on my l>ed ? . . , 

Shelley {mystified) : No, no, f haveivt Ifcen 
near your room, — What do you mean ?— Why 
do you ask ? — — 

Cl/Vire {wildly) : Because, when f turned my 
eyes away, a Pillow was re-moved from my bed 
to a chair some distance ofp— and obxioiisly by 
no human po\ver— - ! 

Shelley {sembly) : But, Claire, that's impos- 
sible — Pillows don’t walk on tlieir own, — ^Tliey 
haven’t got legs-- — - ! 

Claire {insisienily) : But this one had !— I assure 
you it moved !— Come and see lor yourself ! 
Shelley {soothingly) : No, no, I believe you, — 
But you arc unhinged, you are not yourself, 
Claire.— All you have been through, with Albch 
and poor little Allegra, — makes you Iiystcrical 
and subject to delusions, . . . 

Claire {serwtisly) : No, 'Shelley, it is not only' 
that. — There is sometliing else which has upset 
my whole equilibrium of late. — Something 
which you must know of yourself, only too 
well-- — 

Shelley (surprised) : I~ ? Know of— ? 
What do you mean, Claire ? , . , 
ChATRE'Xmeaningly) : You know perfectly well 
' what I mean, Shelley. , . , * 

[She ^ holds his hand more closely^ mid looks up al 
him' with motion* 

SmhiMr (amazed ) , : You mean ? . . Claire,, 
I thought you always prided yourself on reason* 
ableness and , capacity' for friendship * ♦ How 
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can we ever be anything but friends when I am 
married to your Sister, and she has given up 
everything for me ? . . , 

Claire (unreasonably) : That has nothing to do 
with it.— She is your wife — materially and 
physically — Whereas I would be your spiritual 
and mental Affinity 

Shelley (horrified) : But that goes against all 

our principles of philosophy, Claire ! 

Claire (stubbornly) : Not at ail.— Godwin 
taught us to follow the Dictates of the Heart 
and Will — irrespective of other peoples^ and 
public opinion, 

Shelley (bewildered) : But there is Albe.— j 
thought He was the constant object of your 
Affections ? 

Claire (bitterly) : My Passion — Infatuation- 
call it what you will — But constant, never ! . . . 
Changeable as the stars ! — And latterly, cruel 
as the Grave. . . . 

Shelley (shocked) ; Claire ! — You must not be 
so bitter. — Nothing comes of bitterness — only 
pain and gall 

Claire (savagely) : But can you wonder I am 
bitter, when he has taken my Child from me ? 
— and left me with nothing — ^but hatred in rny 
heart ! 

Shelley (checking her) : Sh ! . . . You must not say 
such things, Claire.— Hatred only breeds torment 
and anguish to those who nurture it. . * . 
Claire (desperately) : It is all very well for you 
to talk, Shelley.— You are surrounded by Love 
and Affection— Whereas I crave' and long for 
a passion deep, true, and abiding, such as you 
give to Mary— 

Shelley (taking her by the shoulders) : Now, 
Claire, bc^ sensible. . * . Beware of giving way 
weakly to' trivial sympathies and ^ sentiment.— 
Content yourself with one great Affection— one 
single mighty Hope. . , . ^ ^ 
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Claire (reioriing) : But what if that hope and 
affection is dashed and spurned ?— and flung 
back in one’s face ? 

Shelley (lecturing her) : Then let the rest of 
Mankind be the subject of your Benevolence.— 
But as you value your hours of Peace, never 
suffer more than One to approach tlie hallowed 
circle of your Love and Passion. . . , 

Claire (quesiionmglj^) : But if that One prove 
himself unworthy of all Love and Passioh ? — 
What then?— To whom — and to what — does 

one turn for consolation ? * 

Shelley (Jirmlj^) : To Friends and Companions. 
— Give up this idle pursuit after Shadows — Live 
fx'om day to day.— Do not lose yourself in dis- 
tant and uncertain plans- 

Claire (bitterly) : Shelley ! . . . At times you 
are a more hard-hearted and brazen philoso- 
pher than Godwin himself 1 And yet you call 
yourself a Poet ! . , . 

Shelley (sensibly) : My dear Girl, I am only 
trying to talk sense for once — and you don’t 
seem to like it — - ! 

Claire (passionately) : I wfsh you would talk 
flesh and blood, for a change. . . . 

Shelley (humorously) : Flesh and blood ? . . . 
You know I don’t deal in those articles !— You 
might as well go to a Gin-shop for a leg of 
Mutton, as expect anything Human or Earthly 
from me ... i 

Claire (fatalistically) : You are too inhuman 
forme, Shelley.— But 1 always knew, from the 
first day' I saw you ,at Skinner 'Street, that you 
would cause me more, suffering than any other 
Man I should ever meet. ..." 

SnE’LhEY ifatiered) : If' I can excel Lord' Byron 
in that, my dear, I am indeed unique ! * . . 
(Bracing himself) But Claire, 1 have something 
tO' tell you— which the Others think yo.u should , 
know. , . , 
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Claire {frightened) : To tell me ? . , . What 
is it? . . . Why do you look so strangely at 
me ? . . . And where are the Otiiers ? (Going 
quickly to Doorway leading to Terrace.) Wliy are 
they all standing out there ? . . . (Cal/ing out 
to them.) Mary 1 — -Jane ! — Edward I — Why have 
you all deserted us ?— What a!*c you doing out 
there ? 

[They all gradually mne back from, the Terraa% 
Williams a/zef Jane following Mary reluctantly. 

Mary (hesitatingly) : I was reading a letter 
which we had just had from Bagnacavallo , . . 
of which we wanted to tell you^ Claire —But we 
thought Shelley would tell you better than any 
of US' 

Shelley {u7ilmppily) : And I have told her 
nothing — except a lot of Philosophy, which she 
won’t digest ... 1 

Mary (chiding him) : What is the use of you, 
Shelley, if you talk these vagaries ? — Instead of 
telling Claire about . . . Aliegra, . * . 

Claire : But I have just been reading one of 
Allegra’s last Letters from the Convent — such 
darling little Letters, and written in quite good 
Italian, for a small Girl — showing her studies 
have not been neglected.— But she pleads for 
her Pappa and Mamina to go and see her, poor 
little Lamb. — Has Byron been recently, do you 
think ? 

Shelley (bracing himself again) : I think he will 
go quite shortly, Claire, as we have heard that 
Allegra is ill at Bagnacavallo — - 
Claire (anxiously) : III ? . . . What is the 
matter with her? . . . Not typhus ! • . .'Don’t 
say it is' the Typhus ? . . . 

Mary (taking hold of her firmly by the arm) : I am 
afraid it is, Claire. — But you must 'be brave, my 
dear— Fm afraid she is rather' bad.— But you 
must' b,e^ 'brave, 'my dear. ... 

(suspkiomly) : Are you trying to Mdc' 
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something from me ? . . • Why do you all look 
so strange ? . . . Are you trying to tell me 
there is no hope ? . . • 

Shelley {facing her quietly) : I am afraid not 
Glaire.—You must be very brave, my dear.— 
Here, hold on to me, while I tell you {taking her 
other arm firmly). 

Claire {whispering agonkedly) : When did it 
happen. ? . . . Which day ? . . ^ At what houi i 
—You must tell me— All of you— I must Inow 


everything . . . ? 

Mary {eery gently) ■ On the ipth . . . early in 
the morning — very peacefully. Byron heard 
almost at once 

Claire {frantically) : Then you knew all the 
time you were at Pisa ?— M^en 1 was m 
Florence teaching those other Children ?— Oh, 
why didn’t you tell me ? . . . Why didn t you 

let me know ? . . . Oh ! how’ could you keep 
it from me all these days ? . . * 

Mary {vbtv Utidstly) - Wc w’anted to spare you, 
Claire.— We couldn’t bear to tell you— to hurt 
you so terribly 

Claire {ravingly) : No ... it is He who has 
hurt me-so terribly.-It is He, not you.-He 

w/ould part her from me even in Death as he 
has always done — ever since she was born . * . « 
Shelley (scfiily) i He wanted to save you pain, 

Claire.— He is suffering terribly himself— 
remember that. 

Claire {tragically) : Suffering i* • • • What does 
He know of suffering? . . . Does he know how ? 
... Perhaps he has learnt from me I doubt 
it— But there are two things I will beg oi 
—which he can’t refuse me now— not if he has 
suffered . ..as I am suffering now. . . . 
Masy {anxiously) : What are they, Claire ? . • • 
Not impossibilities, I hope ? • • 

Claire {quietly) : I don’t think Mar^ 
Only a last glimpse of her little Coffin— and a 
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Miniature of my Darling — with a lock of her 
Baby Hair. . . . 

Shelley (kindly) : I will arrange that for you^ 
Claire. — If necessary I will take you to Pisa or 
Leghorn myself— and I will write to Byron 
about it iinmediately, 

Claire (gratyully) : Thank you, Shelley — I 
knew I could count on you, — as I always have 
done — in this my darkest moment. — ^What 
arrangements Avill Byron make for the—end of 
it ail, do you think ? 

Shelley (haUingly) : I am not sure.-— But I 
think he wishes to take her Home — to Harrow, 
if possible — where he was at School— in the 

Churchyard he loved there- 

Mary (iniermpting) : But his last words at Pisa 
were that he would allow Claire to make any 

arrangements she wished ? 

Claire (vehemenlly) : A little late in the day, 
isn’t it ! — If he had been more amenable 
sooner, there might have been no need for it 
now ! , , . Oh, I can’t bear it — to think of her 
lying there cold and dead, poor little darling ! 
— surrounded by those strange, unfeeling Nuns ! 
— and I not there to tend her, and hold her in 
my arms . . . ! 

[Claire goes off Back, weeping hysterically* 
Jane rises to follow her^ but Mary holds her back. 
Mary (semibly) : Leave her alone, Jane~it is 
better to let her have it out.— She will be more 
peaceful, once the first paroxysms are over. 
Shelley (resignedly) : You are right, Mary — 
there is nothing any of us can do or say— -Death 
has said the last word. 

Mary (bustling about) : Let us tidy the House 
and see about Supper.— It will take our minds 
off it"— and you must all be Tarnished* 

Jane (irritably) : I canffo nothing until I have 
my own pots and pans.— I have sent for mine to 
England — ^and ^ it’s ^impossible for my Servan'ts 
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to work together with your’s, Mary, in the same 
Kitchen, imder our mutual supervision. 

Mary (annojed) : Fm afraic! it’s impossible to 
build another Kitchen,, June — and as for these 
pots and |:)ans, they were sent out from Home 
at great trou!.)Ie and (‘xpense l.)y Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt. 

Jane {siubbondj^ : All the same, I swear I shall 
be able to eat nothing till 1 can make something 
edible with my own utensils ! * 

Shelley : I'hen y<-)U can coitk^. and starve with 
me in the (harden, on Fruits, Nuts, and Raisins, 
Jane ! . , . 

Jane : Oh, lovt‘ly !— -I should aclorc': tlu'it.— If 
I could only return to a little ordei' and method 
here in our Sitting-room, where I could sit 
comfortably and breathe regularly ! 

Mary (haughtHji) : We lived in similar 
order and discomfort for six years, and^ Shelley 
has managed to write Tlie Revolt of Islam/ 

‘ Alastor/ and * Prometheus Unbound ’ in it. 
Jane {sarcastically) : No doubt dis-orcler suits 
the poetic temperament— but it doesn’t suit 
mine, Fm afraid ! 

Mary (rudely) : If Shelley can manage to create 
in it, possibly might just manage to breathe ? 
—without putting too much strain on your 
organs ? * . . 

Jane (patronizingly) : I will .attempt it, Mary, to. 
.please you — although I always heard yoU' .had 
little consideration for anyone- — ! And now 
I know why poor Shelley always looks so ill, 
and has the commiseration of ail his friends-— ! 
Shelley (interrupting) : How. can you. say such 
things, Jane 

Jane (turning to 'Mm) ; Because they’re true— 
And you both know it.— I’m' going to' make you 
a. nice vegetable stew for your dinner, Shellcyy 
— 'And you’re, going, to, eat 'it, whether you, like 
it or not ! 



[She goes off Back laughing coqucttishly at Shellev. 
Shelley (sighmg) : It’s a pity that anyone so 
pretty should be so tiresome ! . . . 

Mary : If only she would be content to be a 
pretty Woman^ and not a Housewife j like me ! 
Shelley {complinienimg her) : You, iny dear, 
are both, only you don’t talk about it. 

[Mary smiles back at kim^ and kisses her hand 
to him^ as She follows out after Jane. Shelley 
and Williams are left iogeiher looking after tlmn^ 
as Williams s?nokes a pipe, 

Shelley (musingly) : If only Jane would forget 
she is a Woman and just be a IMiisician — as 
she really is. I wrote a poem to her last night, 
after she played and sang in the Boat out in 
the Bay. — But she is so unlike it today, I feel 
like re-dedicating it ... ! 

Williams (casually) : I shouldn’t bother. — She’s 
a Will o’ the Wisp — this evening in the ‘‘ Ariel ” 
she’ll be 

Shelley (poetically) : Miranda again— and I 
will sing Ariel to Miranda ; Take, this slave 
of Music for the sake of him who is the slave 
of thee. . . 

[He looks out back across the Sea^ walking along 
the Terrace, 

How lovely that light is upon the water ! — ^Like 

diamonds—^"' Inpattined with bright gold 

[He suddenly clasps Williams by the arm, 

I feel unusually nervous and strange tonight, 
Edward — I suppose it is the effect of the news 
on Claire — and that terrible look on her face. 

. . . (His face changes colour^ as he looks out 
towards Ike sea,) 

Williams (rising anxiously) ; Shelley ! , , , What’s 
the matter ? , . . Are you ill ? , Are you in 
pain 

Shelley.: No, 'no, not at 'all. . But look 
there. . . . (He points out to Sea,) Look ! , . . 
Look ! ; . There it is again '! . .'There ! . . . 
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Williams {mystified^ gazing out) : What? , 
Where ? . . . What ? . . . What are you point- 
ing at? ... I can’t see anything. . . . What is 
it, Shelley, what is it ? 

Shelley (ecstatically) : Don’t you see it ? . . . 
There . , . as plain as day . . . as plainly as I see 
you—a Naked Child rising from the Sea, and 
clapping its hands in joy and smiling at me ! . . . 
Williams {straining his eyes) : A Child ! . , . 
What Child ! . . . Ailegra ? . . . ( Taking Shei^ley 
by the arm,) Come away, Shelley, come away, 

. . . You. mustn’t let your iancy run away with 
you like this. . . . Come away at once . . . ! 
SirELLEY {still looking out) : Look ! . . . There 
is the “ Ariel ” sailing into the Bay 1— Let us 
go down to the beach and have a sail in her ? 
—by Moonlight — while the tide is up— and Fll 
take my Plato with me — - 
Williams {relieved) : Very well— and Captain 
Roberts should be there with the Cabin boy, 
Charles Vivian, who will make a good Sailor 
in time. 

Shelley : Come along then — I’ll race you 
down to the shore. 

[i4^ they spring out across the Terrace^ Jane and 
Trelawny come into the Roo?n from a Side 
Entrance^ watching them go, 

Jane {surprised) : Where are they going ? . . , 
They seem in a great hurry about something — 
Trelawny {looking out) : So they are.—I expect 
they’ve gone off to the Don Juan she’s just 
come into harbour* 

Jane {contradicting him) : ^ The “Ariel” you 
mean,— Shelley , is determined to call her that, 
despite whatever Byron— Lord and Poet as he 
is— may say ! ^ 

Trelawny {mnkally) : “ Ariel ” ! . , . In com- 
pliment to you, I suppose? , , * After your 
moonlight, evening with Shelley last' night, sail- 
ing to the accom.pammcnt of your Guitar ? 
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Jane { shivering ) : It was terrible— we went out 
with the Children in that frail bark into deep 
blue waters, . , . And he suddenly cricd^ 
Now let us solve the great mystery together 1 ’’ 
, . , Solve the mystery cried. Why, 

you are the gi'catest of all mysteries ! . . . Who 
can predict what you will do next ? ’’ — Where- 
upon I beguiled him into the Shore again, 
snatched up the Babes, and clambered out, 
in toi> shallow ■^vater ! 

Trelaw^ny (laughingly) : Then the Punt cap- 
sized, and Edward and I picked you out ! 

Shelley w^as underneath the Boat, and rose with 
it partly on his back, like a turtle or a Hermit 
Crab 1 — which houses itself in any empty shell 
it can find I 

Jane (seriously) : If it hadn’t been for you and 
Edward we should certainly have been 
drowned ! . . . 

IShe suddenly looks rounds seeing a shadow of 
Shelley passing on the Terrace. 

(Terrified,) Good God ! . . . What’s that? , . . 
Can Shelley have leapt from the wall ? . . . 
Where can he have come from ? . . . Where 
has he gone ? . . . 

Trelawny (mystified) : Shelley ? . . . No 
Shelley has passed. — ^What do you mean ? . • . 
[Jane trembles violently^ Trelawny puts his 
arm round her to support her. 

Jane (weakly) : I don’t know — I can’t say. — 
But 1 swear it was he walking across the 
Terrace ! . . . 

Trelawny (incredulously) : That’s impossible ! 
—We saw him ourselves go down to the shore 

with Edward, not five minutes ago ! 

Jane : Perhaps he came back sooner than we 
expected.— He may have forgotten some- 
thing- — 

Trelawny (logically) : Not likely, once he got 
into the boat*— Besides, he would have to pass 
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through here— and leap over the wall— to reach 
the Terrace. 

Jane [awe-stricken) : That’s the amazing thing ! 

It would have been impossible for him to 

pass otherwise 

[Mary re-enters from Side Entrance on Right, 
reading a Letter, looking ill) ctnd holding her heart, 
as though she might faint. 

Mary [diffidently) : Oh, I hope I am not dis- 
turbing you?— I didn’t know you two ^vere 
here alone.— Where is vSheliey? ... I have 
some news for him from the Leigh Hunts.— 
They are arriving at Leghorn in a few days, 
and were at Genoa yesterday. 

Jane : But Mary— what is the matter ?— You 
look terribly ill ? . . . 

Mary [faintly, sinking into a Chair and holding her 
side) : It is nothing— it will pass.— Only since 
my last miscarriage I feel terribly ill at times, 
and have a horrible presentimart of evil in this 

place — ^which I can’t shake oft 

Jane [sympathetically) : I know — I sometimes 
have the same.— And yet I can’t explain it— 
like a bad dream that one can’t remember— 
and yet can’t forget- — 

Trelawny [matier-of-factly) : The whole place 
has got on both your nerves. — You ought to get 
away from it.— It has never suited you really, 
Mary— and now the effect ol Allegra s death, 

and your recent illness 

Mary [hysterically) : And Shelley’s Nightmares 
—he reeled into my room last night, saying you 
and Edward had come to him in the most 
horrible condition.-— yotir bodies lacerated, bones 
starting through your skin, your faces pale yet 
stained with blood— and Edward had cned, 
“ Get up, Shelley— the sea is flooding the house 
— and it is all coming down— — ! ” 

Trelawny [looking oiti) : And well it might, 
on a rough day, if the waves broke over the 
Terrace ! 



Jane : Don^t be morbid, Tre. . . . 

Mary {honijiedly) : Then worse still— his Vision 
changed— and he saw' Himself strangling 
Me ! . , . 

Jane (prosaically) : How very unpleasant !— 
sometimes I wonder how you can bear to be 
married to him ? 

Trelawny (casually) : Poets and Madmen — 
they are all the same- — and yet we all love 
tht?m ! 

Mary (desporatcly) : Then he sees tlie figure of 
Himself meeting liim on the terrace, saying, 
How long do you mean to be content ? . . 

Jane {uncomptehendingly) : Whatever did he 
mean by that ? . . . 

Mary : Who can say ? . . . Not even him- 
self 1 . , . 

[Shelley is seen coming towards them^ in the 
distance, 

Trelawny (whispermg) : Sh 1 , . . Here he 
comes in the flesh. — Say nothing of all this, 

Jane, it may unsettle him. 

Jane (tactfully) : Naturally— not a word. — ^The 
Leigh Hunts* arrival will take his mind off all 
these delusions, I hope.-- — 

[Shelley and Williams re-enter^ coming m 
quickly across the Terrace* 

Shelley (excitedly) : Mary I . , . Mary ! . . . 
We hear you have received a letter from Genoa ? 
— Has Hunt arrived at last safely ? . . . and 
Marianne ?— and all the little Hottentots, as 
Byron calls them ? . . . 

MarY' (with relief) ; Yes, Percy, yes,— And they 
should reach Leghorn by tomorrow, or the day 
after,' at latest.* — — 

Shelley (decismly) : , Then we must sail at 
once.— Captain Roberts is all prepared, and 
by tomorrow morning we should cast anchor 
in Leghorn harbour,' eh,' Edward ? — - 
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Williams [looking out) : If this breeze holds from 
the West. — It is a chance not to be missed of a 
fair wind 

Shelley [impat'mitly) : Then we must go 
immediately. — Are you ready, Tre ? — — 
Trelawny [readily) : Absolutely, Shelley. — I 
am always ready to go to sea — but never to 
return ashore ! 

Shelley [clapping him on the back) : Bravo !— 
That’s the answer I like to hear i — But wh/‘are 
you looking so glum-facc, Mary, my dear ? . . . 
Mary [desperately) : I hate you going— I know 

not why — But I hate it with all my heart ! 

Shelley [gently) : Come now,— You wouldn’t 
be selfish, and prevent me from meeting the 
Hunts ? — who have spent so many months 
coming out to us ? 

Mary (reluclantly) : No, I suppose not. — I will 

go and pack some things for you. 

Shelley [airily) : No need — I have rny Plato 
and iEschylus. — ^What more do I want ? — since 
the Ariel” has Ships’ Biscuits and water? — 
There are some raisins in my pocket — and we 
shall be at Leghorn by morning. 

Trelawny [devoutly) : Jove be willing ! 

Mary {pleadingly) : Oh, I wisli you wouldn’t 
go, Percy — I have an uneasy feeling about it, 
which I can’t explain, — Let me come too, if 
you must go, and look after you ? — — 

Shelley [laughingly) : Look after me? — ^You 
would merely be sea-*sick all the time, my dear 
— as you were crossing the Channel, with your 
head between my knees ! , , . 

Mary (protesHngly) : No, no, Percy~I am a' 
much better Sailor now, since' we’ve sailed in, 
the Bay, and on the Lakes, out here. 

Shelley [uffectmnately) ; My beloved', Ma,ry ! 

. . . You are a perfect Wife, but an indifferent 
Sailor— and I ' would not have you otherwise— 
your place is in ,our Home, JooMng after our'; 
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Babe, and preparing an excellent supper 
against our return ! 

Mary {sarcastically) : Jane would do that a 

thousand times better than I ! 

Jane {good->humouredly) : Nonsense, Mary ! — 
We will prepare it together — and have a com- 
petition over the Dishes — which they will like b est ! 
Mary (rekntingly, then, firmly) : I give in before 
we begin 1 — ^But seriously, Shelley, unless I see 
you’^ soon, I shall go to Pisa with the Child— 
Shelley {severely) : You must do nothing of 
the kind — in your bad state of health.— Jane, 
I leave you in charge of my precious and head- 
strong Mary. — Take good care of her, comfort 
and solace her, and keep her in order against 
rny return. 

Jane {gaily) : I will, Shelley — ^with all my heart. 
— And do you do likewise with Edward. — I 
commend him to your care — and you to his. — 
May you guard and succour each other against 

every prank and danger ! 

Trelawny {interrupting) : And what about 
me ? . . . Why should I be left out of these 

tender ministrations ? 

Jane {mockingly) : Oh, you are well able to 
look after yourself, Tx'e— I have no misgivings 
for you~you have done it for so many years, 
you would hate anyone else to interfere, least 
of all any Woman ! 

Trelawny {jovially) : That’s all you know me ! 

. . . Well then, I appoint myself to look after 
both Shelley and Edward, as they are each 
incapable of doing it themselves, Poets and 
Artists as they are ! 

Williams {modestly) : Speak for yourself, old 
^ Sea-dog! . I don’t presume to be in the 
same category as Shelley— although I have 

written an unpublished play 

TKm.hv^nY ' {tauntingly) : Very modest of, you,. 
Fm sure— especially with Milord Byron about — 
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whom I have no doubt we shall see in the 

Bolivar at Leghorn, as soon as we drop 
anchor. 

Shelley {anxiously) : I so as then I can 
enquire about his plans for poor little Allegra, 
and what he proposes to arrange lor Claire- — 
[Claire is at that rnonmii seen approaching in the 
distance * 

Trelawny {scornfully) : Which he has not even 
considered — -il I know his Lordship ! 

Mary {warningly) : Sh 1 . . . here is C<lairc.— Be 
careful what you say.— Rcmenibcr how susce|> 
tible she is to the mention of his name at all ■ 
Claire efiiers^ having overheard their last words, 
Claire {dispassiofiaiely) : 'Ihere is no need I 
am susceptible no iongcr.-Nothing can move 
me now.— Say what you will, any oi^ you.— 
Nothing can ever hurt or toucli me again. 

[Shelley goes up to her gently^ taking her hand* 
Shelley {softly) : Not even rny leaving you, 
Claire ? . . • Does even that mean nothing to 

you at all any longer ? 

Claire (taken aback) : Leaving me ? . . . Why 
are you leaving me? . . . Why can’t you take 
me too ? . . . I can^t stay here alone .... 
Shelley {soothingly) : Y ou will have Mary and 
Jane— isn’t that enough ? _ 

Claire (bluntly) : No — not without you.— -But 
where are you going ? Why ? . . . and lor how 
long ? . * 

Shelley (vaguely) : Who can say ? , . . Osten- 
sibly only for a day or two to Leghorn, — to meet 

the Hunts and Byron 

Claire (passionately) : Then tell him all that I 
would say to him were I there.— All— and more 
—that is in my heart, as you know.--But stop ! 
— ^No ! — say nothing ! — Not a word, do you 
understand, of all I am feeling ? Just ask those 
two small favours I told you— especially for the 

little lock of hair, if you can remember. ... 
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Shelley {helpfully) : Of course, Claire — I will 
do my very best, as you know. — But Albe is not 
always very docile — to say the least of it ! 

Claire : When he becomes that, the Lion will 
assuredly have lain down with the Lamb ! — 
but the time is not yet ! 

Shelley {taking her hands) : And now I must 
say goodbye, my dear. — x\nd take good care of 
yourself, if you can — — 

Clause {bitterly) : Myself — What do I care for 
myself now ? . . . 

Shelley {unnifflcd) : Then care for me and for 
Mary. — And take good care of hei\ for my sake 

— for she needs it, as much as you 

[He turns to Mary, taking her in his arms 
affectionately. 

Goodbye, Mary, my own— my dearest— and 
watch for my quick retuim, 

Mary embraces him passionately and silently^ 

Jane {cheerfully) : Goodbye, Edward — and don’t 
flirt too much with all the lovely Italianos you 
meet ! 

Williams {merrily) : If Marianne Hunt is an 
example, from her portrait, you have no need 
to fear, my dear ! 

[He kisses her tenderly^ which she reciprocates, 

Trelawny {mockingly) : And this poor Rover 
is the only one without a girl in every port ! 

. . , Claire, will you not take pity on an old 
Buccaneer, and bid me a tender farewell like- 
wise ? . . * 

Claire {sardonically) : No, you old Deceiver,— 
for you have the Sea, and the Wind, and Adven- 
ture, which you , love better than any Woman 
—while we have nothing but you men to cling 
Ao. . . . 

Mavly ■ (mournfully} : 'Claire is right — But we 
must clin|^ to each other while you are gone— 
Jane,' Claire and I — cheering each other as we 
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watch each day and evening, until a Sail appears 
on the horizon of the Bay, and ive know the 
“ Ariel ” has safely returned. 

[Shelley / o/te Mr gaze ecstatically, oat across 
the Bay. 

Shelley {dreamUy) : Ah ! This divine Bay ! 
Where I have been reading Spanish 

dramas, -sailing, -bathing in sunshine and 
moonlight,— and listening to the most entianc- 
ing music on Jane’s guitar ! ■ 

Tane (beguilingly) : I must play some more 
enchanting songs for you when you return. -— 
Shelley {ecstatically) : If the Past ^«d the 
Future could be obliterated, the Present wou d 
content me so well, that I would say 
Faust to the passing moment, Stay— thou are 

so beautiful ! ” . . • _ , , , rr t 

Mary (passionately) : If only it would .11 only 
things muld stay as they are !— when they are 
beautiful and perfect-as certain moments have 
been here.— Only that I hate and jeai the 
Place itself, when you are not beside me, 
Percy 1 . * • 

Shelley (regretfully) : But that is fof f 
—and my only regret.— I am sad that the 
Summer should pass, and that you have not the 
same passion for the place which I have. 

Mary (violently) : I hate it !-I hate it all !^- 
The desolate house, and the strange country 
round it.-Thc jargon of the Gfnoe«-thc wild 
and hateful Natives.— And the Walnut and 
Ilex trees, which make me shudder and weep 

whenever I walk among them . 

Shelley (amazed at hr outburst) : Mary 1 • • • 
Hw can you? . . . They are the most lovely 
companions in the world 
Mary (gloomily) : To you, perhaps, but not to 
me.— They fill me with gloom and forebodings. 
—But I know ray nerves are on edge, and an 
awful sense of misfortune hangs oyer me. . . . 
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[J Shout is heard from the Bay, where Captain 
Roberts and Charles Vivian are sig?mllmg 
from the Ariel ’’ shown on Backcloth, 

Trelawny {looking out) : There is Roberts 
signalling from the “ Ariel ” for us to start. — 
If we want to reach Leghorn tomorrow we 
ought to go at once. 

Shelley {rapidly) : You are right — We must 
start immediately, — {Snatching up a Book from a 
iablt,) *My Sophocles ! . . . Au revoir, Mary, 
my darling, — Claire—Jane. — {Taking each of 
their hands.)— shall be back before you know 
it — and in some strange guise — I promise 
you— — ! 

Mary {nervously) : Don’t say that, Percy — I 
hate you jesting about such things — — ! 
Williams {cheerfully moving off) : Adio l—Jane 
— Mary — Claire.— The Three Sisters watching 

their Lovers depart ! 

Trelawny {bluffly going off) : And I would be 
Don Juan ” 1— If the authentic one was not 
waiting for us at Leghorn ! — Buona notte, 
Signore ! 

Mary, Jane, Claire : Buona notte, Signori, 
Ritornate tosto ! , . , 

Shelley {calling back^ (pooling semif ocularly) : 
** Fare thee well, and if forever, Then forever 
Fare thee well. . . 

[The JVomen stand waving Goodbye to them on 
the Terrace^ as Shelley, Williams, and Tre- 
lawny go off Back towards the Sea, waving and 
calling Farewell as they go.— While the Curtain 
descends, as Shelley’s voice is still heard declaiming 
Byron’s famous lines, in the distance. 
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ACT FIVE 


SCENE II 

<r 

THE SALON OF B V R O N ’ S PALAZZO 
L A N F R A N C: H I AT PISA, JULY, I 8 2 2 . 
1. A T E A F' T E R N 0 0 N 

Byron is reclinm,!j; mi a Sofa in a dressing-gown, 
writing “ Don Juan," and sipping gin-arid-water. 
His Bidl-dog, Murcllo, suddenly barks, as Voices 
and Footsteps are heard outside, the Door opening, 
and Shelley suddenly bursting in. 

Byron {irritably) : Who’s there ? ■ . . What 
do you want ? . . . Who’s that ? . . . 

Shelley (excitedly) : It is I, Shelley— straight 
from Leghorn. . , . And look whom I’ve 
brought with me ! ... No less than Hunt and 
Marianne themselves, arrived at last, after 
leaving Plymouth months ago ! . . . 

[Leigh Hunt and Marianne Hunt then enter, 
followed by Four dirty, unkempt Children clinging to 
her skirts. Byron regards them nonchalantly, bow- 
ing casually from his Sofa, without rising. 

Byron (sarcastically ) : So you’ve come at 
length ! . , . We began to think you had been 
storm-bound permanently. — — 

Hunt (fulsomely) : So we thought ourselves— 
having left London eight months ago, and 
being delayed at Ramsgate, Dartmouth, and 
Plymouth, by weather and Marianne’s illness, 
until I despaired of ever reaching you at 
all!— , ; 
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Shelley {delightedly) : But now you are here^ 
a thousand welcomes to divine Italy ! . . . 1 
am so inexpressibly glad to see you, my dear 
fellow — I cannot tell you how delighted !— — 
Hunt {looking him up and down) : And I to sec 
you, my dear Shelley. — You have not changed 
at all— except to grow in manly vigour, 
perhaps-- — 1 

Byron {superiorly) : That is the effect of Riding 
aiic! Shooting with me. Hunt. — We are not only 
Poets and Dreamers out here, as you Critics 
sometimes imagine — but Sportsmen, and Men 
of Action ! 

Hunt {appraisingly) : So I see. — And although 
your hair is sprinkled with grey, Shelley, your 
Chest seems of larger girth, and your Voice is 

stronger — moi'c confident and downright. 

Shelley {cheerfully) : That is the result of 
making all arrangements here for you, and 
Marianne, and the Children ! , . . Byron has 
very kindly lent you the whole of the ground 
floor of the Palazzo 

Byron {grudgingly) : And Shelley and Mary 
have fui'nished it, — so I hope you ’will find it 
pleasant and comfortable. 

Mrs. Hunt [looking round sniffily) : If it is any- 
thing like this, I am afraid the children will 
quickly disfigure the walls— 

Thornton PIunt {triumphantly) : That we will, 
Mamma ! , . . . 

[77/^ Children begin running wildly round the 
Room. 

Byron {haughtily) : I trust not, Mrs. liiint, as 
I have gone to some trouble and expense to 
have them newly painted for you. 

Mrs. Hunt {retortingly) : Come here, at once, 
Children ! But you can’t expect them not to 
amuse ' themselves— even if they are in ^ the 
palace of a Poet — and a: Peer of the Realm ! . , . 
Byron (feelingly) i Unfortunately, Tam accus- 
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tomed to clean and dainty Children — ^like my 
little Allegra — and not to a tribe of dirty and 
mischievous little Yahoos ! 

Mrs. Hunt {blubbermg) : If we are going to be 
insulted, my dears, I think we had better retire 
to our own quarters. ... I am feeling very ill, 
and shall soon be spitting blood again 1 . . , 
Shelley (solmiouslj^ : I have sent Trelawny to 
fetch Dr. Vacca for you, — and Williams will 
show you to your rooms, while we oiakMdunt 
at homo here 

Mrs. Hunt idigmjicdfy) : Tliank you — Mr. 
Williams is attending to our baggage outside— 

I will join him at once. — Come along, children. 
Children {in chorus) : Yes, Mamma. 

[They all make for the Doonmy noisilyK 
Byron {aside to Shelley) ; By the way, Shelley, 
Trelawny has licen speaking against my morals. 

—What do you think of that ? 

Mrs. Hunt (tartly^ overhearing as she goes out) : It 
is the first time that / ever lieard of them ! 

—This way, children !- 

[Byron scowls as she goes out with the noisy 
Children. 

Byron {aside to Shelley) : What a woman ! — 
Have a drink, Hunt. — You must need it with 
that kraal of Hottentots ! . . . 

[Pouring Mm out one. 

Hunt {gratefully) : Thanks. — It has been a 
trying trip, what with the Children’s Measles, 
Scarlet' Fever, Convulsions, and Storms with- 
out- 

Byron {interrupting)*. And within, I should 
imagine — ^No wonder I am an ««-marricd man ! 
Shelley (anxiously) : But you are looking paler 
and weaker than when I last saw you in London, 
Hunt?—/ 

Hunt ^ (humorously) : I know— I have become an, 
elderly /Gentleman, 'wth ^ sunken cheeks, ;and 
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temples that throb at the least toucli of emotion 
-^such as seeing you— my dear Slielley !— 
Shelley {rapturously) : I have a thousand things 

to discuss and see with you But first we 

must arrange business with Byron. ( To Byron.) 
How soon can we start collaborating over The 
Liberal ? 

Byron (laconically) : Unfortunately., a bra^vl 
at my Villa at Monte Nero last night, gave flic 
Gov 3 r««ient the opportunity of Jjanisiiing 
Count Gamba and the Guicciolis from 'Fus- 
cany— — ! 

Shelley (surprised) : Oh, Byron, I am dis- 
tressed to hear that— so your plans %vill bt‘ 
upset ? — — 

Byron (casually) : 1 lear so— I may instantly 
quit the country for South America- — or Suit^er-' 
land, as I have been contemplating for some time 
past 

Shelley (aghast) : But then what is to become 
of the Hunts ? — and the projected Journal ? . . » 
Byron (smoking mperturbably) : I'hat is Mr* 
Hunt’s affair entirely. — He has come out liere 
at his own risk, and must make his own arrange- 
ments. 

Hunt (taken aback) : But I understood it wtis 
your suggestion at Ravenna that I should come 
to Italy, and collaborate with you and Shelley 
in this periodical ? — — 

Byron (retorting) : But not that we should 
finance and keep you indefinitely-— although no 
doubt Shelley has already helped with your lare ? 
Hunt (warmly) : He has certainly lent me £irfy 
for the trip, so ' that my Children should mot 
starve.— But I shall repay that~wiili interest— 
the .moment the Journal is published--- 
Byron (sarcastically) : At my expense.— Really, 
Hunt, in the affairs of this World you. resemble 
your own children 1—What do you propose to 
print in this precious Journal, anyway — 
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Hunt (Jmi'ify) : Political and Literary opinion 
for tlie Lil-)eral cause — ^such as the Quartexiy 
has produced for tfte Dichards- — 

Shelley {(mthmi'asikanj^ : If a hand of staunch 
Reformers such as us— resolute yet skilful in- 
fidels — were united in as cios<‘ a Jeague as them, 
there is nothing \vc could not do !-*— 

Hunt (classically) : We could divide the World 
between us !— like the Triumvirate— and you 
could be the sleeping partner,— if you^milcl, 
Slieiley — onh’ it would be with a. Cleopatra, — 
and your dreams would bc! wortli the giving 
of kingdoms ! 

BvrroN (cjukally) : While 1 should be merely 
the Banker on whom you drew when funds ran 
out ! * . . No, no, Hunt, I may he a Spendthrift, 
but I am not quite such a generous one as 
that ! . . . 

Huni’ (desperalel^) : Then what arc we to do ? 

, . . Who is going to pay for our Food and 
Doctors’ 1)ills ? . . , for Marianne and the 
Children are always ailing. . . . 

Byron (unkindly) : You should have thought of 
that before you left England.— Surely yoit xnade 
some arrangements for the receipt of a regular 
income from tlic Examiner,” to be sent to you 
here ? 

Hunt : My Brother and Joint- Partner has been 
cast into prison, as you know, for saying the 
House of Commons consisted of public Criminals 
rather than public Guardians— — 

Byron (shtetMy) ; Qjuite right too !— But^ it 
was tactless of him to put it into print.— And 
you ought not to have left home without the 
' , assurance of ^ payment of this. 

Hunt (patktkdly) : I have been so x*acked with 
illness that I havC' been unable to contribute 
anything for the last six months.— — 

Shelley ^ (encouragingly) : But once you. are in 
this divine Italy you will recover— I will help' 



you — I am full' of thought and plans— and 
together we will all do something trcruen- 
dous-— — ! 

Byron [admiringly) : Shelley ! . . . You are a 
bugbear to me and to the World l—lhit you are 
to my kno\\icdge the least selfish and the 
mildest of men. — man ^vho lias made more 
sacrifices of his fortunes and feelings for otliers, 
than any I have ever known ! . . * 

Si-xEs^sY [heseec/rngly) : I’hen join witli fluni 
and 'me in starting this Journal as you pro- 
mised ?—Wc will liberate the world t>ur 

views j and make a new J'Ica\’e,n ami a new 

Earth ! . . . 

Byron {hiikrly) : And probably find oiirst‘!\*es 
in jail for our pains 1 . . . You are a bright-eyed 
snake to tempt me, Shelley ! . . . But you alone, 
— ^in this age of humbug, — dare to stem tin.: 
current — as you have often done in your skiff on 
the Arno. — And although I cannot sect lliat you 
make any progress — tlie attempt is l>etter than 
being swept along,— as all the rest are,— with 
the filthy garbage scoured from its Banks ! . . * 
Shelley [hopefully) : Then you tviU do sonu> 
thing definitely? . * . You will make Hunt an 
offer ? . - . 

Byron {magnanimously) : For sake Yes 

And if I settle at Lucca, Hunt shall have the 
copyright of The Vision of Judgement for 
the first Number. ... 

Hunt {emotionally) : How can I tliatik you ? . . . 
What can I say? ... I am overcome with 
emotion. . . . 

Shelley {surprised and grateful) : Tliat is gener- 
ous of you, Byron, and 1 am pleasantly surprised 
—as, I feared our alliances, would never 
succeed.—— ^ 

Byron '{grudgingly) : If is for your sake— and m 
one else’s^ — that I am doing it,' Shelley. ... 
Shelley {dmerninglyy ; Not for your own ? . . * 
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For I am merely the Link between two Thun- 
derbolts. — And how long the Wren and Eagle 
will continue together, I dare not proj 3 hesy 
Byron {anxiomly) : You arc right, Shelley. — 
But meanwhile I trust you arc going to make 
yourself at home here, and stay a few days to 
settle the Hunts in ? . . . Before I decide to move 
myself- — - 

Shelley (sadly) • I not, Byron, — For as 
soon as I have arranged matters with yagd 
must return at once with Williams to Mary and 
J ane — and G 1 a i re. — — 

Byron (scowiinglj) : Glaire ! . . . Is she still 
with you ? — How can you tolerate that abomin- 
able Girl for so long ? . . . 

Shelley (pointedly) : She must have a roof 
somewhere . — And you have thrown her on the 
World.— 

Byron (violently) : She can go to the Devil if 
she likes 1 — So long as she doesn’t bombard my 
doorstep with her Scenes and Tantrums ! . . . 
Shelley (ge?itly) : She sent you a Message^ 
Byron, wiiich I undertook to give you — regard- 
ingAliegra — and the disposal of heiTit tie Body, . , 
Byron (coldly) : I have made all arrangements, 
and am having it embalmed and sent to 
Harrow immediately-- — 

Shelley (heggingly) : Claire begged that she 
might have a last glimpse of it before it went-— 
Byron (finally) : That is impossible.—It has 
already been dispatched-* — 

Shelley : Then a Lock 'Of Hair, at least, to 
put in a Miniature ? . , . 

Byron (irritably) : I will do what I can about 
that, — ^But these women are infuriating with 
their constant demands and requests— 
Shelley^ (remonstrating) : You have some duty^ 
towards Ler, Byron , . * and if you could^ see 
the pitiable state she ' is . in, ^ even your' ' hcart^ 
would melt. . 
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Byron (t^micalh^ : If it had done so as oltcii 
as she wished, I would have none left, iiiy dear 
Shelley ! 

[W1LI.TAMS enters carrying Books of Leigh 
Hunt’s. A Storm is heard getting np, meamvhiie^ 
through the Doorway, 

Williams {to Hunt) ; Tve brought you sonu^ of 
these, as I thought you might be wanting them 
— liaviag settled Mrs. Hunt and tlie C’liiidren 
dowTistairs. 

ll\jnT\g)rikfully) : Ah ! my beloved Books !— 
Thank you, Williams ; — I brougiit some espe«:i« 
ally for Shelley, so he can gorge Inniseif with 

them to his heart’s delight 

Shelley {seidug same from Wo'ij.jam.s) : 
them to uic ! — 1 shall now ininiune my, self 
like a Spider in his Web, and weave rny Verse 
around them ! . . . 

Williams (severely) : You will do nothing of the 
kind, Shelley.~Wc must start oil' for Leghorn 
at once, if wc arc going to sail to Lerici to- 
morrow- — 

Byi^on {interposing) : But not tonight ! . . . 
Surely you are not leaving us tonight, Shelley ? 
Hunt (dismayed) : When I have only just 
arrived, and we have a thousand tilings to 
discuss? — ^and a hundred sights to see? , . . 
Shelley : We saw some of them this morning, 
when wc enjoyed the frescoes in the Campo 
Santo, and the pealing organ in the I)uorno.--« 
And I shall return again .shortI)'\ with Mary, to 
show you the rest.-- — » 

Byron (anxiously) : But you cannot, go tonight ! 
—It is far too wild and stormy— r— ! 

Williams (diUrminedly) : But I promised Jane 
I, would return tomorrow at Iate$t,~Aik! if 
Shelley won't sail in the Ariel ”, I shall hire a 
felucca and go , by myself— 

Byron {contemptuously)': Oh! these faithful 
.Husbands !— I ca,n't compete 'with them !~ 
Never having' been one myself K . * 
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[The Door opens again., and Trelawny enters^ 
taking ojf his liai and Cloak. 

Byron {grectmg him zmth rclbrf) : Ah, Trelawny, 
you have jhist arrived in time, to prevent these 
Maniacs leaving ibr Leghoni tonight ! 
Trei.awny {brusquely) : Tonight ? — Impossible. 
—The Weather is breaking fast— I have just 
returned from fetching Dr. Vacca to see Mrs. 
Hunt— and it looks as though a bad Storm was 
bre.wing. 

hluNT tfufejulh to Trei.awny) : Thank you 
for getting’ liirn, iny dear lellou'-"— I must go 
down at once, and s(.'e what he says of her 
condition.— 

'Irelawny {seriously} : He seemed to take a 
grave view u-hen I left him— and spoke of a 
beeline caused by the Hjemorrliage. * . . 
Byron {cynically) : , Wliich means she will 
probably outlive us all ! — Physicians are paid 
to frighten us, or we would think we wererft 
getting our money’s worth ! 

Shelley : Cynical as ever, Byron,— but I trust 
not correct ! — 

Williams {impatimtly) : Shelley, we must start 
at once. — Otherwise we shall miss the early tide 
to Lcrici tomorrow''—— 

Shelley (rising quickly) : I will come immedi- 
ately, Edward, when I have said goodbye to 
Hunt and Byron- — - 

Byron {reluctantly) : If you are really determined 
to start out on a night like this, Trelawny shall 
go with you,' — as I wan t him to take the ^ * Bolivar 
round to Genoa as soon as possible. ■ 
Trelawny {agreeing imtantly) : Very w^dl then, 
and I will arrange for it to be taken on to 
Genoa.— And Try to persuade Shelley mot to 
sail,' if 'the weather looks dangerous. ' 
livmiamcmusly) : Swear to me that you will not, 
Shelley — ^unless this storm ' has abated ? * ^ . 
'After those awful weeks tossing in the David 
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Walter,” I shudder to think of yon in that frail 
little “ Ariel,” exposed to these frightful 
tempests . , . 1 

Shelley {debonairly) : Never fear, Hunt, with 
Sailors such as Williams, Charles Vi\dan and 
myself, we can combat the worst of the elements ! 

Trblaw^ny {contemptuously) : You, a Sailor 1 — 
You will do no good until you heave your books 
and papers ovciijoard, shear the wisps of hair 
fromart^'^ur eyes, and plunge your arms in a tar- 
bucket ! 

Shelley {determinedly) : But I will — I should like 

to be a sailor — only you say I never can be ! 

Williams : Why not ? — — 

Trelawny {bluntly) : Because he does not 
Smoke, Drink, or Swear — -and those ai’e each 
essential qualifications for a Sailor ! 

Byron {sensibly) : My principal objection is 
that you can’t Swim. — If your Boat capsized, 
you would go down like a rat in the hold-— 

Shelley {jokingly) : Or the Pig-ballast in the 
bottom ! — I should not attempt to save myself 
anyway, for fear of di'agging others dowm. — 
But in any case, if I died tomorrow, I should 
have lived to be older than my Father- — I feel 
ninety at least. — Goodbye, Hunt.— Remember 
me to Marianne. — ^And may I take this copy of 
Keats to read on the journey ? . . . 

Hunt {gladly) : Of course.— And keep it till 
you give it to me with your own hands.— 
Shelley {cheerfully) : I will — and I trust it 
will be shortly.^ — ^When w^e are all re-united 
once again. 

Byron {shaking his hand) : Goodbye, Shelley, 
and remember you are -a Poet — not a Sailor!— 

Shelley {confidently) : I .shall become one — in 
Williams’ hands, ' never. fear.—Goodbye,' — until 
we meet^' .again.” 

IGoing to Door. ■, 
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Trelawxv {tjuoiimf; : In lhnnd(‘r, lightning, 
or in rain 

W’lLi.iAMs {(.(Hikimi oiii mfiatiafify) : 'fhe Post- 

(d'laise is at. ihc ],„) 0 (>r,~ Wc must go at once — 

if yon art‘ lo ]ia\"e lime to go to your Bankers at 

Legliorn in the morning- — -? 

Siiin.LKY [puitiiig on his (mil hurriedly} : Which is 
most iinportanf, as I luive lo gH Scudi for the 
whole household, and other purchases which 

Ma,rv has commissioned me t;o chu 

Bvricn {Inshii'nilr) : dlnm Parewell, triy dear 

Sliei!r.'y. But swcvir not Co sail unless the 

weatlier bi" niori' seUlcil ? - 

SH,F.LLrw' : I newer s^vear .soha„revvc'lh Byron. 

Farcwtdl, rny dea,r Hunt (Inking his hand.) 

Hunt {moxiimsly) : Inarewcdl, Slu^lley. -And 

write to us w'lnm you have arrived saiely, Ibr we 
sliall be anxious. '“-"Farew' el I . . . i:ny dear Friend. 

[Shelley, Wh.liams, and Tiun-AWNY go out 
together. The J^osi'-Chaise is heard driving ojl] 
while I5yron and 1 itrN'r wakh them from a IFm^foie. 
Byron {nervomly) : I trust they arrivi..^ safely, — 

But I have an uneasy fee.ling alront it 

I'iiiN'r (resignedly) : So have L— But I pray 
Trclaw,ny \vill not let them sail if the Weather 

has not improved. —Now I must go at once, and 

see poor Marianne and the Childi'em- — - 
Byron (irritably) : ' I will not offer lo accompany 
you,— In fact, 1 will place Moretto at the Door, 
to see that none of your littlC' Cockneys pass !— 
as it is essential for Don Juan that he has no 
interruption ! 

Hunt (sarmsiically) : I quite understand — and I 
assure you they' shall not disturb you— or yout' 

^ midnight Beverage — r* ! 

[Looking tmmingly at the gin-and^wakr LfeiOH" 
; iivnT goes out angrily. 

Byron (murmuring io himself) : So long as none 
of your Hottentot 'kraal 'molest me. I ' shall, be, 
content. (Crossing to Window.) 1 can’t .do with 
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these Cockneys.— Shelley is dxfferentj half fire 
and spirit. — If he hadn’t left me I might be 
able to write. — But as it is, I have an uneasy 
feeling of far-off, prescient things — as though the 
Gods made fun of us — and “ killed us for their 
sport ” ! . . . 

Byron mutters to himseij] ike Storm increases 
with lightning, thunder, and the distant roar of the 
seas, as He conthmes looking out anxiously, and the 
Skfgi^«d&i:ens as He drazm ike Curtains, and goes 
bach to the Sofa, setiling down to rest, ziuth a MS, 
and fjuill beside hmt, He is deep in meditation, a 
dm Figure quietly glides info the room, standing 
behind his couch, with It’s refection in the gih 
Italian Mirror on the opposite Wall in front of 
Byron. 

Byron {starting up, terrified) : Who^s there ? , . . 
What’s that ? . . . Who are you ? . . . Speak ! . . , 

Vision of Shelley (softly) : It is only I — Shelley 
— I have come back ... to talk with you— — 

Byron (amazed) : But you went— only a short 
time ago — to Pisa and Lerici ? 

Vision of Shelley (monotonously) : I know. . « . 
But I have come back. . . . Because I am cold 
and wet. ... I want shelter and warmth . , . 
from the cold, cold waves. . . . 

Byron {turning to look at the Apparition, and 
seeing a pale, white Vision of Shelley) : You 
look so pale and melancholy. — What can I do 
for you ?— Sit down and eat.— You look ill and 
tired- 

Vision of Shelley (motionless) : I am ill . . . 
and very — very tired. , . . But I cannot eat. . , . 
I shall never eat, again. ... 

Byron (mystified) : Why ?— Why ? — In Heaven’s 
name," what is the matter,' Shelley ? 

'Vision of Shelley (melancholy) : I have not' a 
soIdO'left in the worla.,. . . I shall never eat nor 
drink again; ,V - ^ 
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Bvrox {Iumghfih) : Hut ihh Ls not an Inn.-— 

What nonsense 1 You noe<l not pa.y here 

Vision of Sni0.iJ'',Y (dmimily] : 'Pt^rhaps ... it 
is the ^vorso for that ! . . . 

Byron (maxhi,^!r^ : Vorncx Clorrie.— Sit down 

and rcfia'sli yourself. You are worn oiU: with 

fatigue and eiiiotiou-™ — 

Vision of Shi-llky imtmrnfully] : No. . . . No. 

. . . I iniist go to Pisa and Ltadd, . . , But I will 
meet you in a innntIPs liiue at \’ia . . 

oil t!i<" Sea-shore, , . . 

Byron (Jciken ahack) : in a niontlvs time ?— 

But I hoi.ic to see you l<mg* Ix^bri* tliat at the 

Vasa M'agni, at Spiv/zia— -next w'ci'k? — • 

Vision of Suellfy (uraril/) : Bui \’'ou will not. 
... 1. have much to do. . , , And the time is not 
yet. ... I will meet you on the coast of Lucca. 
. . . But you %vill not rixognize me. . . . 

Byron (moddngly) : Not ret'ognise you?-— Who 

could fail to recognise that Stoop -and Lock 

of Hair ! 

Vision of Shexxey {pmphcfmlly) : Not when it 
is Ashes . . . and a Heap of Dust. . . . 

[Swiftly the Vision disappears, as the Voice 
„ trails aioay into thin air, and Byron starts up. 
Byron {rushing to Door after It) : Shelley ! . . , 
Shelley ! ^ . Come back.— Come back.— AVherc 
are you ? . . . What does it mean ? . , . What 
does it mean ? . . , 

[Fer answer then is a loud clap of thunder, lights 
ning, md a torrential storm breaks against the 
Windows r as Byron draws the Curtains, and gazes 
out in agonized terror, as 
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ACT FIVE 


SCENE III 

T H E T E li R A (! E OF T H E C A S A M A G N I 

0 V E R L O O K 1 N G T If K B A Y 0 F L E R I G I , 
A T NIG H T A \V E E K LATER, JULY, 

182a 

[Mary, CJlairr, anef Jane Williams are 
standing on the Terrace watching for the “ Ariel ” 
to come into Harbour. It is a broiling Summer 
evening, and from below on the Sea-shore come the 
Songs and cries of the Genoese Natives, celebrating 
their Festa with Dances and Songs. 

Mary (irritably) : How stifling hot it is ! . . . 

1 shall scream if those Natives make that 
noise all night with their horrible songs and 
dances ! , . . 

Jane : They arc celebrating their Festa, I 
suppose. — They kept me awake most of last 
night. 

Claire (wearily) : I couldn’t sleep anyway. — 
But they don’t exactly add to the merriment of 
the scene, do they ? 

Mary (passionately) : I hate them.— I hate the 
whole place— and am oppressed with wretched- 
ness— in spite of gazing on the most beautiful 
scene in the World. 

Jane (gazing out admiringly) : But we can’t all 

live on Scenery— like Shelley can How He 

would love it if He were here ! — the splash and 
colour of their costumes on the shore, and the 
wildness of the whole place. — — 
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Marv (skfirpir) : Dorrt talk a.boot; 
cairt ]-)crir it.— ffoDly it woiiicl rain 1 — Or even 
the Sirocco would blow !— 

Jank: 'They arcj^raying lor Rain at I.erid^ 
tliere are proccssioiiH of Priests and Religiosi 

all tlie time so the Servants tell me. 

Claire (enpikal(x} : As thongli that can do 
any goocl !— The noise tlicy’ arc , making would 
priAtmi any God from even hearing their 
prayers ! 

'Mary : Mltr'y always dr> tlrai, on these Festas— 
like u'iid Sa\*ajt^?s '-0110 Men, 'IVonien, and 

Ciiildreii in different Ikuids dancing all night 

on the sands into the s<ai then back again — 

screaming tluil one. detestable Air,-'-*C)h, how 
I hate it ! . . . 

Jane {soothmglv) : Then don’t listen to it^ my 
dear.— Go in, and do some reading or writing — 
and forget it. 

Mary (nermusiy) : .But I can’t,— 'It’s in my ears 

all the time - like the Sea— I can’t sliut it out — 

while there’s this awful uncertainty. , . . 

CtAiitE {consolingly) : You must calm yourself, 
M!ary.— if lliere was anything wrong we should 

Iiave heard by now.- ■ ^ 

Mary (siubbornly) : But they were to leave Leg- 
horn on Monday 'at latest. — We know that from 
Edward’s letter to you, don’t wc, Jane? . . , 

Read it to us again to make sure* ^ 

Jane (taking the letter out of her Bodice mid reading) : 
He says— I am waiting at Leghorn for Shelley, 
who is with Byron and Leigh Hunt at Pisa. 
If he should not come by Monday, I will come 
in a Felucca,, and you may expect me on 
Thursday evening at latest, , , 

Mary (mournfully) : And tonight is Thiirs-^ 

day— ' , , 

CtAiRE (hopefully) : „But Shelley ,may not'have^' 
arrived^ at Leghorn in time to sail on Monday.— 
'H'C' may have been delayed at Pisa 'with the, 
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Leigh Huiits—aiid making arrangements with 
Byron about Allcgra. . , . 

Jane {detcrniinedly) : I pray so. — ^But if we have 
no news— nor see no sail by tonight — I shall go 
to Leghorn tomorrow to see what has happened. 
Mary {making up her ?nind) : And 1 will come 
with you — I cannot bear this awful suspense 
another day 

Claire (anxiously) : But, Mary, you arenh fit 
to tinwek after your Miscarriage! — You can’t 
undertake such a journey in your present state. 
—It would be madness.— Shelley would never 
approve of it. 

Mary (Jirmly) : Shelley is not here to stop me— 
and I must go to liim. — My Strength is returning 
for it 

Claire : But not your Calmness or Serenity, 
Mary. — Where has all that gone ? . . . 

Mary (morbidly) : Into the heat, perhaps — I am 
always like this in the Summer, I find — for it 
was then that little William died — that awful 
summer at Rome — and now another has 
come with excessive heat, — And I keep wondet*- 
ing if little Percy’s life is more secure than 
his 1 . . . 

Jane (tartly) : Oh, don’t be morbid, Mary.— 
Why worry about the Child, who is perfectly 
well and healthy ? — -When we are so uncertain 
about Edward and Shelley themselves— — 
Mary (hopefully) : Ah ! . . . when He returns— 
when my Shelley comes back— I shall be happy 
and calm then — for He will comfort me, even 
if any Boy is ill. — He will restore Jiim, and 
encourage me— 

Claire (iagerly) : They may be ill themselves.— 
That may ,be the cause of the delay— or some 
disagreeable news about' the Hunts— who 
knows — ' 

Mary (agreeing) That Js 'true— Marianne and ^ 
the ' Children ' may be troublesome — as they 
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always ShclJey w/n? In,* having diffi- 

mltlvs wiiii liyron ai)out starting the new 
J'oiirria! with, llunt, 

CIlairi* (.y//n’F£Y//;)^ : I donh heli(‘V(‘ Jlyron means 
to start it hirnseil''-! think poor Hunt lias come 
out on a AVilcl Cioose diasn, as everyone always 
clocks witli Albe. 

'Ma!«iv {rebukinglj) : Don’t lie hitler, Claire— 
renKMiilicr hyrr>u is more, a Poet than a Gentle- 
man.' ' Ajui irh<» thinks (lie ,j<iurnal \\wiiWd)c a 
success lie. wouit! tin it. 

Glaire [rmhin^ in ir/w^/ete Ihd- as she sa:s a Sail) : 
I.x>ok ! . . . llierc' is a lu-lucra corning ashore 

now. 'rhere ! And a. native , jumping out 

with, tluj mail liag, I think l—l’l! run out and 
incei him, and see il there’s any news fiir us-- — 
[iSV/c? rushes mii Back before they can stop her. 
Mary {mrmusiy) : I wish I could stop her*— 
But Claire is so impetuous-" -and I don’t want 
lier to Iravij more bad new's, after all she has 
l)ccn tlirough over Allegra. , * . 

Jane (ctmimsiy) i Then you arc prepared for 
bad news, Mary ? . , . liui wiiy arc you so 
morbid ? . . , 

Mary {resignedly) : I am always prepared for 

anything with Shelley. And 1 iiave had awful 

Presentiments lately, as you know and horrors 

always seem to occur to m in the Surn,mcr, 
when thc5 World is at its loveliest.— But I am 
hoping that for once my intuitions are wrong. 
Jane {mindly) : I ,pray so too.— Look, Claire is 
returning 1— And she has a letter in her hand !— 
So they must be all right, thank Heavens !— 
Mary Idespemtely) : Olt, I pray so~I pray so ! . . . 
'[Claire ' mfew with a Letkt slowly^ but her fm 
is Sit and frightened. She goes up le Jane, rmt daring 
to face Mary. 

Claire {slowly) There is a letter for Shelley, 
from Hunt— posted from , Leghorn on; Tues-^ 
day—— V, ' 
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Mary (snaickmg it from her) : Here— -let me read 
it — give it to me — quickly--- — 

Claire {fearfully) : No— no — let Jane read it 
first — please, please Maiy — — 

Mary (determinedly) : Certainly not, — If it’s for 
Shelley, I should be the first to read it.— Give 
it to me at once 

Jane (impatiently) : Open it.— Open it quickly— 
and let us know the worst !— 

a open with tremhlmg fngers. 

Mary (reading) : Dear Shelley— Pray ^vrite to 
tell us how you got home, for they say that you 
had bad weatlicr after you saiiecl on Monday, 
and we are anxious. ...” 

[77/^ paper falls from harids^ as she 

turns deathly white, and trembles violently. Jane 
picks it up off the floor frenziediy. 

Jane (frantically) : Let me read it — I must see 
it for myself. . . , (Reads it again to herself and 
turns deadly pale.) Then it is all over, Mary. , . . 

Something terrible has happened ! 

Mary (rapidly) : No, no, my dear Jane. — It is 
not all over.— But something must have hap- 
pened, — and this suspense is dreadful. — We 
must do something at once*— We must go 
immediately. — Come with me. — We will sail to 
Leghorn tonight, if possible.— We must be 
brave and swift, and learn our fate at once, . . , 
Claire (unselfishly) ; You must go to Byron at 
Pisa, for he will know what has happened. — 
But I cannot come, — He would not have me 
in the Palazzo, even at a, time like this* . . . 
Mary (decidedly) : No, you must stay and look 
after the Children. — ^We can’t leave them alone 
with the Servants — and Jane and I will go post- 
haste to Byron and Hunt— They must have news 
of some kind of the ** Ariel ... 

Jane : Or Trelawny and, Captain Roberts at ; 
.Leghorn*— They' may have' been the last^to see 
^ them ^ before ' they s^ed.- — — 
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Mary (longingly) : 
were here now ! . 


Trelawny ! ... If only he 
. . How he would comfort 


and support us. 

Claire (sensibly) : I feel sure he will come to us 
the instant he has any' news.-“Bul il they i eally 
sailed from Leghorn on Monday, he will know 
no more than anyone else. 

'lAsi'E (recollecting) ■ Ihat rvas the Night oi the 
terrific Thunderetorin here- do y«iu remember, 
Mary ? . . . We pitied any small boat j*ih»h was 

out at sea that Night ! 

Mary (fiorrursfrickcn) : But we never dreamt 
they would start in such weather. -We had 
watched it coming up all day. It was obvious 
there was going to be a 'reni])cst.-— It would 
have been madness to go out before it 
Claire (logically) : But it may have got up 
more suddenly at Leghorn.— 1 hey might have 
sailed before it started—and been caught m it 
between there and Spezzia. 

Tane (hopefully) : But we would have heard if 
there had been any Accident or Shipwreck— 
the News would have spread like wild>hre— 

You know what gossips these natives are ! ^ 

Claire : And they have a queer system of 
Communication— almost like 1 clepathy through 
the air.— Wouldn’t it be wondeihiU we could 
communicate with Shelley and h^dward like 


that?;, , 

Mary (dreamily) : I sometimes almost feel we 
'can. — Perhaps that is why I’ve been so terribly 
depressed.—Perhaps they have been_ trying 
to teU us . something — but can’t quite get 
through—^ ■ ■ 

Take (mUer-offactly) : Nonsense, Mary.— If 
anything had been found on the coast, Trelawny 
would have returned at once to tell us— as you 
' say/yourself. ■■■ 

.CsJdAfUAing out through a Telescope): But 
■ look i— What Ip I see there? . . . , 



Jane and Mary (gazing out through the Telescope) ; 
Where ? , . ^ . wfiere ? • * . Show ns where ? . . . 
Clairi?: (pointing out to ' Sea) : There— in tlie 
curve of the Bay— to, the right of that tree.— 
A Sail on the horkon— can it be ? ... Is it by 
any chance—*— 

Mary (micmipfdng) : The ” Ariel Oh, 

Ghiire, donh:' raise onr' hopes like this if it's not 
true— my heait u'on’t stand it . 

Ja!^' '^ejededfy) : No, Maiy, no.—It is the 
Bolivar ^''—1 recognise tier even from this 
distance. — She has bigger sails, and is more sea- 
worthy looking, than the little '‘'ArieFh 
Claire {hop^lJy) j But Shelley ,and Edward 
may be on board her all the same, — ^The 
Bolivar ” mig’ht have picked them up out at 
s ca— -who knows ? » » . 

Mary (fevmshlfj : I^ook— tliey are putting into 
the Sliore— we siiall know in a few moments — 
Claire (gazing through the Idlescope) : They are 
letting down a small Boat from the side now. — 
Some men arc getting into it.— But it is too far 

out for me to distinguish them.-* — 

Jane (excikdly looking out) : 1 see threc' or four 
distinctly— so they may be among them— 
rowing towards die shore no,w~ 

Mary (drying her eyes) : My eyes are too blinded 
to sec.— Tell me quickly who they^ are^ as soon 
as 'you recognise them— 

Claire (looking through the Telescope) : T canT 
distinguish, clearly yet*— They are only just' 
landing*— But I think I' sec Captain Roberts 

and some Sailors, and — and ' 

Mary (breathlessly) : Not SheUcy ? ,* > * 

Jane (likewise)^ Or , 'Edward ? v'. Y', ; 

, Claire Xskwly) : I can scarcely', see.~But T 
fear not.— I think I see Trelawny alonor-^gctting.' 
out of the' boat.— But 'I ' may be' 

,Jane' {desperakly) Pray: :Heavcn, ;■ 

But I .hardly ^ dare hope— 
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Mauy ihi>fjtfu!Ij) : Perhaps he has come with 
news oi‘ tlieon howtwer— at least our terrible 
suspense may l,>e over, . . , 

Claire (fainilj) : Or our V'orst fears coii- 
firriu'd — 

Jaxe {Jraniimllji : But anything would be 
better than this ghastly uncertainly — I canh; 
bear it a rnoiiient Imiger. , , . 

Mak.y (hranjij) : Nor 1 — and yvi wiiilc %ve’re 
uncertain we c;m still hop(,‘— ■ ^ 

( iLAiRE (exeitedif) : Yes.'-'-It is I'relawny.— 
lie is coming up the steps now,-- "'Bui there is 
no one else with hint— no one— 

Jane (Jwpifuilj) : Perhaps Ite has left them 
lK!hii.K.L— ''ri'iey may liavc rettirncd to Leghorn. 

Or be stranded along the Coast. . . * 

fTREi.AWNY comes looking pak and agitated. 
He stands for a moment in the Doorway Stage Back, 
unable to speak, ivhile TriEV surmise from his 
emotion that the worst has kapperted, 

Mary {desperately) : I’relawny ! . . . What have 
you come to tell m? , . . {He does not answer,) 
Is it all over, then ? . . , 

[He bows his head silently, 

Trelawny (brokenly) : Yes— I came to tell you 
that . . . 

.jAm* {frenziediy) : But when did it happen ? . • , 
How ? . . • When . Where ? , . . Oh ! tell us 
quickly all that you know,— Put us out' of our 
agony at once. * . . 

Trelawny (monoiomusly) : They sailed 'from 
Leghorn on Monday at 3 instead of 3 or 4 
a,m, as they should have done.' It was oppres- 
sively hot — there was not a' breath of air in the 
Harbour.— My Genoese Mate said to me, ** They, 
are standing, too. much' in shore-*thc current, 
will' set 'them thereJ’ They will soon have the 
Land-breeze/^ T^T'epIicdf ** Maybe/’' 'he com' 
tinned., ' But ' 'she will soon ' . have too much 
Breeze ; 'that , gaff-top-sail is foo'lish in a Boat 
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with no deck :ind no Sailor on board. TlieOj 
pointing to tin* South West, he said, I.ook 
at those black liners, and the dirty rags hanging 
on them out ot' the sky—tlu^y are a warning ; 
look at tlie smoke on the v\'ater ; the devil is 
brewing miscl h eh ’ - - 

Claire (hreaiklesslj^) : And my Crodj, I*Ie was ! 

. , , What happened thcig Tre ? . , . 

Trklawny {{kspemie//} : 'riiere wiis a Sca-ic^g, 
in^vliicli their Ikiat was s(Jon alter <mvclopcd— 
and W'C saw nothing more ot' her-- — 

I^'Iary (agimismgij) : llien hon^ do you know 
wliat hai^pcntxl ? . . . ca.n \^ou be cer- 

tain ? . . , 

Trelawny (/imvil'p) * ^^'ttn't — tlie heaviness of 
the atinosplu'rc and an unwonted stillness 
benumbed my senses,— I went down into the 
Cabin, and sank into a slumber — — 

Jane (amazed) : How could you liave slept at 
such a time ? . . . 

Trelawny : You were never a Sailor, 

Jane, otherwise you would know Sailors can 
sleep through anything 
Mary (sa/tiy) : Even Death itvscll— ~ 
Trelawny (genily) : Yes, Maty— I was roused 
up by a noise overhead, and went on deck, — 
The Men were letting go a chain cable to let 
go another anchor.— There, was a general stir, 

^ amongst ' the shipping ; shifting berths, getting 
down yards and masts, veering' out cables, 
hauling in of hawsers, letting go anchors, hailing 
from the ships and quays, boats sculling rapidly 
to 'and' fro. . It was almost' dark,. although 
only half-past six o’clock — — 

Clairb: (recalkcimg)' : 'We were sitting here 
quietly then, I remember, on the terrace here, 

^ watching the 'Storm 'get up— — 

Jan'E ' (rmimsmilj) : And I 'was writing; to 
Shelley, Are yo'U' ' going to join;:, your friend ^ 
Plato? .''Or do you- expect T shall do so' 
/soon ? J* ' . 
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Trei. awny (continuing moninnously) ; 
was of the colour of lead, and covered with an 
oily scum.-Gusts of wind stvept over without 
ruffling it, and big drops of ram /ell on its 
surface.— There was a commotion in the air, 
made up of many threatening sounds, coming 
upon us from the sea.— Fishmg-cralt and 
coasting vessels under bare poles rushed by us 
irSb, mnning fo«l of the Ship .n the 
Harbour.— As yet the din and hubbub was ilj,at 
made by Men, but their shrill pipings were 
suddenly silenced by the crashing voice ol a 
thunder squall that burst right over our 
heads — 

Mary (piteously) : One burst here too We 

thought the whole house would be swept 

away- . , , 

Claire (morbidly) : As it may one ol these days 
-—But what happened then, lie. . . 
Trelawny (coniinuing) : i'ot some time no 
S sounds were to lie heard than the^thunder, 
\\7tnd and rain.— When the tury oi the stoim, 
which did not last for more than twenty minutes, 
had abated, and the horizon was in some degree 
cleared I looked to seaward anxiously, m the 
Se of seeing Shelley’s Boat amongst the many 
small craft scattered about ^ 

JANE (oreMy) : And did you ? . . . Was there 

Trelawny (gloomily) ; None — I watched every 
speck that loomed on the horizon, thinbng 
that they would have borne up om their return 
io port, Is all the other Boats that had gone out 

in the same direction had done ,. 3 

idespmuly) : And there was nothing? 

. , . notMng? . . • not a speck 01 spa ■ • ■ ■ 
Trelawny •• Nothing— not a sign 

in any direction- — , , 3 

C, xm-E Himidh) : What did you do then ?.. . 

Tmlawny (mmely) : I sent our Genoese Mate 
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on board some of ihe reiurninc? C'iraft lo make 
ciiquirk!Sj ijui they ali not. lo iia\'’e 

seen the English lk)at 

IMary (kijme agabisf k^fe) : I U’onder if tiiey 

were lying as \v<! knou', the* quaranlirie 

laws arc' so strict that if yon render a,s.sistancc 
to ii vesstd in distress, or rcscur^ a drowning 
stranger, y^in are eondeinneil lc» a It nig and 
rigorous quarantine of fburteen days t>r luong 
ret urtiing it) port. 

'Trelawny ijfn/hirsslv) : 'J'hey may ha\'t* been 

lying— but 1 iea„r not. dn any e;ise, f did not 

leave tlit‘ '' bolivar till dark. d')tiring the 

night it was gusty and sliowery, and the light- 
ning flashed along the coast- - 

Jane (Jmfuiif) : I know--- it woke meg and I 

could not sleep I got up at five, and from die 

'Fcrracc saw — or dr<:!aTnt I saw— the ‘‘ BoIi\'ar ” 
opposite in the ofling ! . . . 

Mary (mna.yd) : J'ane ! . . . Yon never told me ! 

. * . How aina/iiig ! . . • What did she do 
then ? . . . 

Jane (umeriainij?) : She hoisted more sail, 
and went tlirough the Straits— ”I knew not what 

it could mean.-' -Mope and Uncertainty had 

made '■such a chaos in my mi'nd — I knew, not 
wliat to think ' ' ' 

Trelaw^ny (erndmuing) : Meanwhile* we ^verc 
still at Leghorn. — -At daylight I returned on 
board* and resumed my examinations oi' the 
Crews of the various Boats, which had , returned 
to Port during the Night, , 

Claire : Did they know anytWng? * , . ' ^ 

Trelawny (mdancMf) They either' knew 
nothing or would sa'y nothing.— But my Genoese , 
pointed, out* on board a fishing-boat* an 'English^ 
made oar, that^ he thought he 'had seen' in 
ShcIIey^s ,■ boat.— But „the en’tire Grew swore by 
all the Saints in 'the Calendar' that this 'was ,not ' 
so.— ' v; ,,,. ^ ' 
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Mary (hopefully) : It sounds as tliougii they 
were lying.— lliey are terrified of these quaran- 
tine liiwSj so tliat even if one Vessel secs another 
in pcrifi or runs it down by accident, not a word 

is said or reported on the subject. 

Trelawny (suspirmisl)^ : lliai is true— they 
are awful Rogues, and" callous W’rctclics— and I 
have a horrid .suspicion tiiat oiu* of those 
Feluccas wiiicli went out oi‘ Pori at the same 
time may have run tliem ckm n^ whvn iliey s^v 
tiiein in danger--”" 

JJane (Jm'miukusly) : Ihs.1 why should they ? , . , 
No one al I^eghorn iuid any grudgt' against 
Edw’ard or She! Icy— who was the most friendly 
of all creatureS' — 

Trblawny {shrewdly) : No, l,)'ui they may have 
thought that Byron— the rich English Milord, 
was on board— and intended to x'ob him. 

Mary (ingenmusly) : But Shelley was always so 
poorly and shabbily dressed — they couldn*t 
think he had any gold on him ? . . . 

Trblawny (meaningly) : But remember he had 
just come from his Banker\s with a canvas bag 
full of Tuscan crown pieces.-**— 

Claire (aside^ to Herself) : The first he had got 
for many a long day— 

Trblawny ; And He, Edward, and I, .could 
not be distinguished by the Sailors' at the 
Harbour,— and both their Boats had their 
Sails loose, ready for Sea.— 

Mary (mrmusly) : So you really ' think there 
may have been foul play ? * . . 

TREhAwm (firmly) : I am convinced of it— 
although I have no proof yet.— But I ' don’t 
believe , the Ariel ” merely capsized in that 
Storm.— She .was ■ much too sea- worthy 'and 
sturdy a little craft— r-* , 

Jane (hopefully) : So you think there may 
'.still be hope of them being run down '.by these 
Brigands, possibly rescued, and held captive ? . * * 
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TrelaWny (desperately) : I can’t say. — It is a 
forlorn, fantastic hope, 1 fear.— But I clutch at 
it— as to the provei'bial straw, — until we have 
direct evidence to the contrary. . . . 

Mary (appealingly) : Oh, pray Heavens you are 
right ! — But meanwhile, what have you done 
about trying to trace them ? . . . 

Trelawny (deprcssingly) : On the morning of 
the next day I rode to Pisa, wliere Byron had 

retuiiised the Lanfranclh Palace.- I hoped 

to find a letter from you telling me of their safe 
arrival — but tliere was none. . . . 

Claire (paihelkallj^ : While we were waiting 

anxiously for news from jou 

Trelawny {melancholy) : I told my fears to 
Hunt,— and then went upstairs to Byron*- — 
When I told him, his lip quivered, and his voice 
faltered, as he questioned me, . . . 

Claire (bitterly) : I have never seen him moved 
by anything. — But I believe Shelley meant more 
to him than any of us. , . . 

Trelawny : I think you are right— I then sent 
a Courier to despatch the Bolivar’’ to cruise 
along the Coast, while I mounted my Horse 
and rode in the same direction. — I also de- 
patched a Courier along the Coast to go as far 
as Nice— 

Mary (desperately) : And have they sent no 
News ? , . . Have they found no trace ? . . . All 
along the coast ? . . . 

Trelawny (tragmlly) : None.— But ^ on my 
arrival at Via Reggio I heard that a punt, a 
water*keg, and 'Some bottles had been found on 
the Beach.™ 

Jane (pitifully) ; And you recognised them ? . . . 
Trelawny (brokenly) : I did — to my anguish— 
as ^ having been in Shelley’s Boat when he left 
Leghorn. ... , , , 

^'Mary (desperately) : , But nothing else? \ . 

You found 'nothing else at,all ? , 
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Trelawxv {tveanfj^ : Nothing — nothing else 
has l)een, found up till — altiiough 1 have 
patrolled the Siiores with the Coastguard, 
stimulating them to keep a. good look-out by 
tlic promise of a reward, and telling them to 
inform me here at once if anything else is 
found 

Jane (pulheiimih) : Nobody has been.— We had 
heard notliing till you arrivt‘d-™-exeept that tliey 
had sailed on Kiondavg whicli we did not l::||:licve 
— as it was stormy all day with ti ihunderstomi 
at night -"■until \vc rceci\‘(xl lluiids letter to 
Slieliey-"-wriUen on ^Monday after they had 
sailed. . , . 

Trelaavny : 'Timy had a wonderful 

last da.}’‘ together in Idsa. on Simday,"— visiting 
the Leaning Mower and listening to the pealing 
Organ in the Dtiomo.-^ '"Hunt said Shelley was 
looking better than lie had ever seen him, and 
that they talked of a thousand things, and antici- 
pated a hundred pleasures"*- — 

Mary {reminiscenily) : He wrote to me saying 
liow hurried and occupied he was with business 
over the Hunts, and Byron's offer to set them 
up with the Journal, on the copyright of The 
Vision of Judgement (br (lie hrst number — 
whkh,“-df sincere^— \vould set everything right. 
Trelawny {wearily) : But he had not a 
moment's leisure, and was worn 'out wdth his 
exertions on tlieir behalf,— He told Mrs. Hunt, 
that if he should die tomorrow he had lived to 
be older than Iiis father, as he felt ninety years 
of age— 

CLAitiE {ajfectionaUly) : Poor Shetley. — He was 
always old and tired. — And yet younger and 
more enthusiastic than any of us. — — 

Maey {enquiringly) : Did he see Mrs. Mason 
before he left Fisa, do you know ? . . . 
TmLAvmv (oplimisHcaily) : Yes, and when he 
called to take leave of her, he seemed in better 
health and spirits tlian she had ever known him, 
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— Iiis face suiibiirnt, and his licart light, 
because he had succeeded in xnaking the poor 
Hunts tolerably comfortable, but . . • 

Mary {resignedly) : But what ? , . . Tell us, 
Trc ? , . . \Ve can bear anything note. . . . 

Trelawny {awifidly) : 8he told me that she 
had a strang'c Dream on ^fotiday night-— that 
Shelley came to her, lookiixg vi'ry pale and 
melancholy—*”'*^ You look ill and tired ; sit 
dotffi awi cat,’^ slie said. No/" he n!pljech 
I shall never eat more ; I ha\'t^ not: a, soldo 
left in the world."" . * , 

Mary {inkrposmg) : But he had just been to the 
Bank 

Trelawny (sadly) : I kno%v~and Mrs. Mason 
answ^ered, Nonsense, this is no Inn ; you 
need not pay/" Perhaps/" he replied. 

It is the worse for that."" . . . Then she awoke, 
crying bitterly . . . saying next day that she 
hoped all was well with the Shelleys,""- — — 
Claire {piteously) : Poor Mrs. Mason. — -She is 
the kindest soul on earth,— and adored Shelley 
— as we all did, . . , 

Mary (hopefully) : But Hope is not extinct, is it, 
Tre? , , , The Boat may hme been blown to 
Corsica or Elba, — and, not knowing, the Coast, 
they may have sailed still further, mayn’t 
they ? ^. . . 

Trelawny (forlornly) : It is said that they have 
been seen in the Gulf— but I’ can hardly credit 
it,— However, I have sent a Courier from’ Tower 
to Tower along the Coast, to 'know If anything 
has been seen or found-- — - 
Claire (looking out again) : There are some 
Sailors coming up from the shore now with 
Captain , Roberts, — Perhaps ' they -/have some 
news for us. , . . 

Mary {fmrjklb^ I pray . . -and yet, I dread 
hearing' anything— while, .there, is nothing, T-^ 
/eel there 'is still hope— — „ 



Jane {braveljp) : But \vc cairt continue in this 
awful uncertainty for e\'ei\ — We must know 
one way or the other . . . sooner or later— 
[Captain Roberts, a hlujf old Mariner, and a 
Couple of Genoese Sailors come up on to the 
Terrace, carrym^t^ a Book, a Boot, and a black silk 
Handkerehuf Trelaw’ny lurns la meet them, as 
They enter, haring their heads. 

Trelawny {hopefully) : You have news, 

Roberts? , . . What have thev haiiid ? . 

Cai'T. RoBER'rs {sorroufuUy) : '"Ilhs Book-— -and 
another— wasiied up with a tali, slight Body at 
Via Reggio — and this Boot and Kerchief w’ith 
another Body — about three miles distant, near 
th,e tower of Migliarino, at the ,ik:)cca Lericcio. 

Trelawny [eagerly) : Lt^t me see tlie Book 

{Taking it from Roberts.) Keats’ Poems/’ — 
Pie borrowed it from Hunt tiie last thing at 
Pisa 

Mary [longingly) : Let me sec it. (Taking it 
from Trelawny.) It is turned hack at The 
Eve of St. Agnes/’ as though in tlie act of 
reading, and then thrust hastily away.— Flow 
did you find it, Sailors ? . . . 

ITluy answer in Italian, and Gai»t. Roberts 
translates. ' 

Gapt. Roberts (sloudy) : Tht^y say in the jacket 
of his dress, with a Volume of Sophocles in the 
other pocket' — 

Trelawny [hopelessly) : He always carried that' 
with him wherever he went— there? can be no 
doubt, I fear. . * . 

Jane (desperately) : And the Boot and Kerchief? 

, . . How did you find them ? '. . . [Looking at 
them aghast.) 

Gapt. Roberts [gently) On the Body, which 
was much more mutilated, I fear, Madam.— 
It' had no other covering than the shreds of 
shirt, and that partly drawn over the Head, as 
if the Wearer had beeen in the act of taking 'it' 
off— ■ ' 



Jane (insistcnily) : And nothing else whatso- 
ever ? . . . 

Gapt, Roberts {holding np the Handkerchief) : 
Yes— this black silk Handkerchief, tied sailor- 

fashion round the neck 

Jane {passionatelf) : Give it to me. — Let me see 
it for myself. {Taking it from hinu) Yes— it is 
his— there is the E, E. W, \vhich I worked for 
him myself —Btit nothing else ? — You found 
not4^ing4?lse ? , . . 

Capt. Rober’Ts {sadlf) : Only Socks— and this 
one Boot whicli they have brought, which 
shows that Iitj liad tried to strip to save him- 
self — - 

Treeawny {to Jane) : Get one of Edward Y to 
sec if it matches. . . . But I fear that it does. — 
What state do they say the Bodies were in, 
Roberts ? . . . {Aside^ as Mary and Jane are 
weeping over the relics, 

Capt. Roberts {in a low voice) ; Badly mutilated 
—and the Face and Hands, and parts not 
protected by the Dress, were fieshless — the 
Flesh, Sinews, and Muscles hung about in 
rags— like this Shirt^ — exposing the Ribs and 
Bones— 

Trelawny (shuddering) : Horrible ! . . * What 

have they done with them meanwhile ? 

Capt. Roberts (quickly) : Buried them in 
quicklime in the Sands, according to the strict 
quarantine laws. 

Treeawny (rapidly) : We must remove them at 
once — and give them a fitting burial and resting- 

f Jace.' — Mary — What arrangements would you 
ke me to make ? . • . ’ 

Mary (distraughUy) % 1 don*t know— I can’t 
think.— But I would' like to get Mm away from 
that horrible Sea which has killed him— I 
always hated ' it-— with every' fibre /Of' my 
B'eing I , . 

Trblawny {softly): 'And he always loved it 
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so. — But wliere would you like to take 
him ? . . , 

Mary (brokenh) : To Rome — beside his child--™. 
and Keats.— \Vhere he said that such, a place 
made one almost in love with Death. . . , 

CIapt. Robi?:rts : But, you will 

not be allcwved to disi,uter tlu^ .Bodies, I fear, 
i\l.a,€latrL-~*'rhe ciuarantine authorities are i,nost 
adama,nt on that point, - 

'r,RELA\VNY (jkoNghifullj^i I '.rheu we sfiall iTave 
to llnnk of <jlher means,-— Wliat if they 
were consumed by .Inr<,' upon I lie Sands, and 
only their Ashes prescrvtx! ? . . , 

C.Iapt. Roberts : All olijectio.n$ would then 
cease, I imtigine. 

Trelawny {(urning to them) : Mary— Jane — 
what do you tliink ? . . . What would they have 
said to Burial in the old Hellenic way ? . . , 

Mary [uncoMprehendingly) : How do you mean ? 
. . . What do you propose doing ? . . , I don’t 
understand. . . . 

Trelawny {iriumphanUv) : Wc will build a Pyre 
on -the Shore will get a Furnace from Leg- 
I'som, of iron-bars am:l strong slicet-iroii— 
and lay in a stock of'fuel, and wine and oil, 
and frankincense and salt, such as were said to 
be used by Slidley’s much-loved Hellenes' on 
their funeral Pyres. . . * 

Jane (gently) : And their precious Ashes. * » , 
What 'would you do with them ? . . * 

Trelawny (rmrently) : I should order two 
small Oak-Boxes— about , the si2:c of writing- 
desks — lined with black .velvet, and' a brass 
plate aflixed to^ each, setting forth in Latin' their 
.Names, Ages, Country— -and Fatc--~ 

Mary' (sUwly) : ^ I think, Shelley ' would have 
liked that.— He , always said 'the 'Greeks knew 
how tO' Live 'and D,ie better than anyone.— But 
'I couldn’t, bear to come^and watch it myself. * . 



^Jane (slmfMerimf) : Xeiiher could I. , . . It would 
be more than I ct>uld bear. . . . 

Trelawny (midersiandlni^lv) : 1 understand tiiat, 

—And there is no lived to -I will arrange all 

myself.— e\nd you and \Ia.ry could watch from 
a distance, if you desired.— "(Jr ieaA'c it to me— » 

and Byron— and Hunt if you will trust us to 

do so f , 

Mary : 1 trust you mitirely, 'Tre . . . 

anjl put the wiiole tragic ritual in your hands— 

Jane {ii/caidsi') : And I too knowing that 

Edward would prder je// to arrange it, rather 
than anyone ds(^ in tln^ \\orld. . . , 

'Frelawna'’ {(ktfnnineiJiy) : I will go at once, 
tlieiij and make all arrangements. . . . W’hile 
you, Rol)crt.s, I sJiould Iik<t to go witli rny 
Sailors, and drag the l,)oltoni of the Sea off 
the coast of Via Reggio for tlie “ Arid ”, to 
see if you can luring lier up ?— »» 

Capt. Roberts {dulmmlv) : I will do my best, 
sir.— Bui it is a heavy job, — and may take me 
some time,— if she’s in from ten to fiftecri fathoms 
of water, as she may very likely l:>e.— — - 
Trklawny : dlmi is true.— But do your best — 
and let me hear the result as soon a,s possible.— 
[Captain Roberivs saluks mid ^oes mi, 
(Turning to ihe wtmen,) While you, Mary— and 
Jane— and Claire— siiould return to Fisa with 
me at once— and get away from this place 
whicli must oppress you indescribably. . . 
Mary (shudderingiji) :■ It does.—Every time I 
look at the hateful Sea, a Voice from within me 
sc-sems to cry aloud, This is his Grave. 

Jane (mournfuUj;) : And the Sirocco perpetually 
blows, and the waves forever moan 'their 
dirge. ^ . . ' . ' 

Trelawny. (busimsslih) : I will ^ write to our 
Minister, Dawkins, 'at Florence, at''0nce,^/to^ 
obtain permission ' from ,the, Lucchese and' 
Florentine autliorides' to 'allow ; m to 'do ' as ^'we 
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wish, — and to instruct the Governor of Via 
Reggio to deliver their Bodies up to us. 

[Trelawny 7iiaves towards the Doorway Back. 
Claire {bitterly) : lo diink dial those who 
belonged to us in Life are not our ou'n, but 
Public Property, in Death ! . , . 

Mary {softly) : Sh ! . . . Claire. . . . You must 
not talk like that, ... In Life he was ours— 
But in death lie is Posterity’s— and the 
World’s. ... r 

Ci.AiRE (paifitiicaJlv) : And ycl wlien he was in 
the World, tile World knew him, not.—*'' He 
came to his own, and his own received liirn 
not” 1 . . . 

,Mary (geaily) : But he was not die first— nor 
the last— likt; that, Claire. — And we sliould be 
thankful that we knew — and rccei\'cd Him — 
as .far as wc were capable— and aware— 
Trelawny (rapidly moving off) : Come alongj 
Mary. — If we are to catch this lidc in tlie 
Bolivar’’, you must pack a few necessities at 

once, and conic with all specd.-^ 

[f/r goes Old guickiy, followed by the Sauxirs. 
Mary (following them) : I come at once, Trc — 
and Jane with rne.— But Claire ivc must leave 
to look after the Children. — (Brokenhi) Good- 
bye, my dearest Girh-‘-{pMUing her arms round 
Cia,ire) and watch for his fiery Grave — as I 
shall, do from Pisa* . . . 

[Claire breaks down kmpesiuausiy as Mary 
turns away with J ane. 

AMD THE' CURTAIM GOMES’ 
SLOWLY DOWN. 





ACT FIVE 


SCENE IV 

THE S E A - S II ORE OFF VIA REGGIO, 
BT T-yfi E T O W E R OF M I G L 1 A R I N O 
A T T H E B C> C C A E E R I C G I O , ON THE 
B O R 0 E R S O F T H E T V S 0 A N A N D L U C- 
C n E K E STATES. A WEEK LATER, 
AUGUST 1^22 

.'Icraji the Centre of the Stage a line of strortg Posts 
and Railings project into the Sea, on the Back- 
Cloth, dii'iding the States of Tuscany and Lucca. 

On the Left, is the gnarled root of a pine-tree, marking 
Shei.i.ev’s Grace , Behind this is a small pine-tree 
Hut, in front of which stands the Look-out Man 
on Duty. A few richly-dressed Ladies and Spec- 
tators are standing at the side of the Hut, watch- 
ing the proceedings with interest, as an Officer 
and Soldiers enter, with a Health Officer, 
and some Dismounted Dragoons, carrying long- 
handled tongs, nippers, poles with iron hooks, 
spikes, etc. 

In the centre walk Trelawny and Byron, giving 
directions to the Soldiers. 

Trelawny {stopping short) : This is the spot— 
By those three white w'ands,^ — Here — set to 
work. — There is plenty of fuel for you.— Use 
these broken spars and planks cast up from other 
wrecks — and this fallen and decaying timber— 
While Lord Byron and I erect the Furnace.— 

{They proceed to do so, in the Ceritre of Stage, as 
■the Soldiers collect the fuel for the Pyre, while the 
Health Officer, and his Men shovel away the 
sand covering the Bodies, 
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Sojj:>ier {as a fhli ihud is heard) : Ba.sta ! . , . 
Fvc struck suiuething hard with rny mattock ! , , . 
Health Offh’KR : lt\s probably a Skiill—be 
careful 1 . . . 

['i;’Ri'a:,A\VNY and .bviucN turn towards Hum as 
they Jbid ike Bodies, 

Byron (horrijiedh) : bs that a liuoian Ikxly ? 

. * . Why, it's rncu't* like tl’H* carcase of a Sheep, 
or any other Animal, than a Man 1 . . . This 

is a sal ire on our pride and folly 1 Wliat^a 

humble and tlcg'rading thought, that \ve shall 
one day n’tseiulrie this ! . . , 'The entrails of a 
Worm hold together long(‘r than tin* Potter’s 

Clay of which Man is inad<\ . . . Hold ! let 

me sec ttie j*aw ?—( hheeiing dawn heside it as the 

Soldiers uneoirr ii.) I ea.n r<‘cognise aiiymic by 

the teeth, with whom I have talked. ... I 
always watch the lips and mouth ;“-™T.hey tdl 
what the tongue and eyes try to conceal, 
'rRELAwnNY (producing a Boat) : Hiis Boot of 
Williams’ exactly corrt;sponds with the one here, 
— And the initials E. Ik W, are on the l)lack silk 
handkerchief (bund round his neck, — So there 
can be no mistake.— up the kandkerchie/ 
again,— To the Soldiers.) fiere.^-^You can put 
the vest piecemeal into the Furnace, . , * 
Byron (shuddering) : Don’t repeat this Avith me 
— let my Carcase rot where it foils ! , , . 
Officer : The pyre is ready now, sir. 
Trelavvny (lighting a torch) : ffhen 1 will apply 
the iiTG,—{He does so rapidly -and the pine^umod 
begins k> burn jkreely,) 

Byron (producing it) : And I the Frankincense , 
and Salt. — If it is not too hot for me to 
approach — ^ — (He does so us the Jlames leap up,) 
Trelawny (producing Flasks) : It is scorching 
hot— But here’s the flask of Wine and , Oil- 
more Wine than poor, Shelley ever consumed i,n 
his life I—; (He does so^ and the Jimes shoot higher*) 
Byron ^ironimlly} i ' The ■ more Fool 'he.— But; 
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the Greek oration must be omitted, ibr wc have 
lost our Helltmic Bard. . . . 

Trelawny ; How can you say that when you 
.arc still with us ? 

Byron (humhiy) : My dci'ir felio^v, Shelley was 

a. Poet,— I am only a Versifier 

Offk.:er {pantinglj) : Please sir, it is so insufler- 
ably hot tliat my soldiers must seek some sliade, . . . 
I'relawny (kindly) : By all means— Lord 
B\ax>u and I will do the last offices. , . . 

[Tk^ Sof.oi'ERS q/f into Backgrmmdy as 

Byron and 'Lrelawny draw nearer the Furnace. 
Byron (heseechingly) : Will you preservR^ Shelley Is 
Skull for me ? ... It is so strikingly !,)eautiful~ 
al though so small and thin— 

Trelawny (hesitatingly) : If you swear never 
to profane it by using it as a drink-cup, as you 
once did another ? . . , 

Byron (crossing himself) : I swear— by all that 
is Holy, . . . 

Trelawny (peering down) : But look — it is fall- 
ing to pieces already . . . resting on the red- 
hot bottom bars of the furnace 1 — See how the 
brains literally seethe, bubble, and boil, as in 
a Cauldron !— — ♦ 

Byron (peering likewise) : Yet look how the 
Heart remains entire ! ... That, and some 
fragments of bone, jaw and skull alone. . . . 
Trelawny (braaely) : FlI snatch it from the 

furnace — and preserve it for Mary (He 

does so^ burning his hand in the process.) Ah ! . . , 
Fve burnt myself badly.— But it’s worth it, to 
possess the Heart of Shelley ! . . . 

Byron (cautiously) : Be careful — or the Health 
Officer will see— and put you in quarantine ! — 
Trelawny (whispering) : FlI hand it over to 
Hunt in the Carriage— and he can give it to 
Mary — ^Whilst we collect the ashes in these oak 
/boxes. ; ^ 

Byron ^shuddering again) : I can bear it no' 
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longer,— I don’t blame Hunt now for remaining 
in the Carriage and viewing it from alar, ... It is 
more horrible than anything I ever imagined ! . . . 
Trelawxy (lookini^ upwards irstafirallj) ; I don't 
agree with you— With th(^ sea, and tiu^ Islands 
of Gorgona, Capraja, and E!l)a fjeforc us, — and 
those old Baillemrnted Watch-Towers stretch- 
iiig along the Coast, liacked by the inarb!e» 
crested Apennines glistening in tlie Sun,— I can 
imagine Shelley's spirit still soaring over us. . . , 
Byron (desperaielj) : Instead of being ^mnihi- 
Iatcx.1 in tliat In^ap of aslurs !■— But I can stand 
it no longer. ... I must cool myself" in the 

Sea.— •Come-'"' let us try the. strengtii of these 

w'aiers, that drowned our I'riends. — {He begins- 
to strip,) How far do you think they were out, 
when their Boat sank ? . . . 

Trelawny {iartdy) : If you don’t wish to be 
put into the Furnace you had better not try ! 
— You arc not in condition, 

unheeding, Byron strips, and makes for the 
Sea in Background, Tri^lawny follows, ioimrds 
the group of Soldiers. 

Trelawny (handing them Smdi) : Here is a 
reward for the admirable 'way in which you 
have all behaved, during these last difficult 
days — Grazietante— — 

Soldiers (graiefullj ,mlutmg) : Thank you,: sir— 
tl'iank you very much indeed.—— 

[Treiawny then lays the two Oak boxes 
remnnily on the sand, strips, and follows Byron 
towards the dmek Sea^Ckih as he speaks, half to 
himself as Ike Curiam descends, 

Trelawny: We come then, Shelky, to, jo, in 
you, w'here ... 

** Nothing of Mm that doth fade But doth ^ 
suffer' a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange, , 

' cu.r taim;. • . 
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